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Amazing  Chapter  of  Violence  Climaxes 
War  of  Louisiana  Press  and  Governor 

New  Orleans  Reporter  Strikes  State’s  Chief  Executive  After  Vile  Insult — All  Plants  Guarded  as 
Threats  to  Damage  Them  Closes  Governor’s  Successful  Campaign 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  S:  Plblisher) 

VIEW  ORIJ-'AN’S,  La.,  Sept.  10.— A 
clima.x  to  four  of  tlie  most  turbulent 
politico-journalistic  years  that  the  bis¬ 
tort  of  this  state  has  ever  chronicled 
came  this  week  in  the  closiiiR  days  of 
the  Senatorial  primary  campaign  of  Gov. 
Huey  P.  Long,  notorious  baiter  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  men  who  have 
opposed  his  efforts  to  twist  the  estab¬ 
lished  form  of  government  into  a  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  despotism. 

Gov.  Long  won  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  I'nited  States  Senate  by 
a  majority  of  dO,(KK)  votes  out  of  2.18, (KK) 
over  the  incumbent  Senator  Joseph  K. 
Ransdell,  but  before  the  last  ballots  had 
been  cast,  his  long-standing  feud  with 
the  press  had  pnxluced  developments 
spectacular  even  in  this  state  accustomed 
to  the  Governor's  intemperate  behavior. 

One  was  a  fistic  encounter  between 
Long  and  W  illiam  G.  Wiegand,  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  I tciii-Trihuiic,  which  has 
bitterly  opposed  Long  since  his  entrance 
to  major  public  life.  W  iegand  retaliated 
for  repeated  insults  by  striking  the 
Governor  in  the  mouth.  Mutual  apol¬ 
ogies  were  later  exchanged. 

Another  was  the  abduction  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses  in  an  alleged  graft  case,  a  third 
was  a  meeting  arranged  by  Long  between 
newspaper  men  and  a  person  said  by 
Long  to  be  a  missing  witness  for  whom 
newspaper  men  had  been  searching 
and  the  last  was  the  establishment  of 
police  guards  over  newspaper  plants  fol¬ 
lowing  threats  by  Long’s  adherents  to 
'  cut  their  electrical  service  wires  or  do 
other  damage  to  prevent  their  going  to 
press.  Thus  draws  to  a  close  Long’s 
career  as  Governor,  during  which  he  has 
threatened  to  “expose”  the  insanity  of 
the  war-victim  brother  of  Charles  P. 
Manship,  publisher  of  the  Halon  Roufjc 
State  Times  and  Advocate,  sought  to 
have  enacted  a  confiscatory  tax  upon 
newspaper  advertising,  as  well  as  a  gag 
law  mc^elled  after  the  Minnesota  statute 
permitting  summary  suspension  of  news¬ 
papers  by  public  officials  without  the  due 
process  of  law  provided  by  state  and 
national  constitutions. 

•All  four  New  Orleans  newspapers,  the 
Tmes-Pieayune,  published  by  L.  K. 
Nicholson;  the  Item  and  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  M.  Thomson,  and  the 
Paily  States,  published  by  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  opposed  Long  for  Senator  with 
all  the  vigor  that  New  Orleans  journal¬ 
ism  commands.  As  this  is  written,  none 
of  them  had  commented  editorially  upon 
ihe  success  of  Long's  campaign.  All  of 
them  gave  sensational  play  to  the  fight 
betwwn  Gov.  Long  and  Mr.  Wiegand, 
the  Item  carrying  a  picture  of  the  re- 
a  by-line  story  beginning : 

[  1  did  TOt  want  to  strike  the  Governor 

I  ot  Louisiana,  but  I  forgot  who  Huey 
^■ong  was  when  he  called  me  a  son  of  a 
^  Monday  morning  in  the  corri- 
HoteP**'**^  his  suite  in  the  Roosevelt 

,■  ^  apoligized  later,”  the  story  con- 
, '  at^d  said  he  wouldn't  call  any 
I  "  *hat  name.  I  told  the  Governor  then 
that^K  1  "’y  temper,  but 

tion  ”  Riven  me  too  much  provoca- 


Wiegand's  story  went  on  to  describe 
the  details  of  the  encounter.  He  bad  bee.n 
assigned  to  meet  in  the  hotel  lobby  a 
U.  S.  deputy  marshal  who  was  to  serve 


(iuv.  Huey  P.  Ioxg  Jame.s  M.  Tho.msdn 

Long  with  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  com¬ 
manding  his  presence  in  b'ederal  court  to 
tell  what  he  knew  about  two  missing 
graft  witnesses  who,  it  is  alleged,  were 
kidnapped  from  their  hotel  room  by  state 
officers. 

In  the  Govennir's  suite  Wiegand  and 
the  deputy  marshal  found  several  men, 
among  them  Robert  Maestri,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Conservation,  and  William 
O'Hara,  a  politician,  who  knew  Wiegand. 

After  being  served  with  the  subpoena. 
Long  telephoned  U.  S.  Judge  Wayne  C. 
Borah  and  asked  him  to  postpone  Long’s 
appearance  in  court  so  that  he  could  ful¬ 
fill  several  speaking  engagements.  The 
effort  failed,  and  VN'iegand  started  to 
withdraw  with  the  deputy  marshal. 

Wiegand  turned  and  asked  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  wished  to  make  a  formal  state¬ 
ment.  Long  asked  who  he  was.  Wie¬ 
gand  told  him.  Long  walked  into  the 
hall  and  began  reviling  New  Orleans 
newspapers. 

“Then,”  wrote  Wiegand,  “he  faced  me 
pointblank  and  said  ‘why,  you  son  of  a 

- .’  The  Governor  raised  his  hand 

as  if  to  punch  me  and  I  went  on  my 
guard.  Two  men  seized  my  arms  from 
behind  then.  I  think  they  were  Robert 
Maestri  and  Willie  O'Hara. 

“The  Governor  walked  towards  the 
door  leading  to  the  outer  corridor,  all  the 
while  saying  nasty  things  about  the  New 
Orleans  newspapers. 

“When  he  had  his  hand  on  the  knob 

he  called  me  a  son  of  a  -  again. 

I  lost  my  self-control  at  that. 

“Me  threw  his  hands  to  his  face  while 
trying  to  hack  through  the  door.  1  got 
over  his  hands  and  landed  a  blow  with 
my  right  fist  on  his  mouth. 

“I  felt  my  hand  sting  and  I  knew  I 
had  broken  the  skin  over  Long's  teeth. 
As  his  guards  grabbed  my  arms  again.  I 
saw  a  trickle  of  blood  running  down  the 
middle  of  his  lower  lip. 

“I.ong  shouted  to  his  guards,  ordering 
them  to  arrest  Wiegand. 

“  ‘He  has  .struck  the  Governor,’  Long 
shouted.  ‘He  got  in  here  under  false 
pretenses.  He  imper.sonated  a  Federal 
officer.’  ” 

Wiegand  declared  to  the  Governor  that 
he  thought  Maestri,  O'Hara,  and  Long 
himself  knew  him. 

“My  hands  were  free,”  continued  Wie¬ 


gand,  "l)Ut  there  was  an  armed  man  of 
his  beside  me  when  the  governor,  with¬ 
out  warning  came  up  with  his  right 
hand  and  struck  me  on  the  right  cheek. 


L.  K.  Nicholso.n 


Coi..  Robert  Ewing 


“It  didn’t  hurt.  I  am  afraid  I  laughed 
at  the  go\ernor.” 

Wiegand  was  ordered  searched  by  the 
governor,  then  Long,  O'Hara,  and  a  third 
man  went  into  another  room.  After  a 
time  they  returned  and  the  governor  said. 

“It  will  not  do  any  good  to  charge 
this  man  with  impersonating  a  federal 
officer. 

“Turn  him  loose.” 

The  governor  then  apologized  and  Wie¬ 
gand  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  lost 
his  temper.  The  governor  told  Wiegand 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  into  his 
room. 

“Why  you  might  have  fK‘en  shot  and 
killed,”  Long  said.  “I  have  armeil  men 
all  around  me  at  all  times.” 

Wiegand  concluded  his  story  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1  talked  a  little  while  longer  with  the 
guards  and  the  governor  and  then  started 
down  the  hall.  Willie  O’Hara  followed 
me  part  of  the  way.  He  told  me  that  it 
was  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  this 
thing  had  happened.  I  suppose  it  was, 
too.” 

Only  once  afterwards  did  Long  make 
a  reference  to  the  encounter.  In  a  radio 
speech  he  apologized  for  his  poor  de¬ 
livery  and  said.  “I’m  all  tired  out.  This 
morning  I  had  to  whip  a  newspaper 
man.” 

Wiegand,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  is 
27  years  old.  Lie  attended  New  Or¬ 
leans  public  schools,  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  192.1  with  a  B.S.  He 
worked  on  the  Italtimnre  Hveiiiiif)  Sun 
in  1924,  the  Puri.v  fL'rance)  Times  in 
1921  the  .ViTc'  Orleans  States  from  1926 
to  P'.^9,  and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
in  192<L 

He  has  been  on  tbc  staff  of  the  New 
Orlf-ans  Item-Tribune  since  September 
of  last  year. 

The  subpiKMia  servetl  I  ong  at  the  time 
of  his  cncriiinter  with  Wiegand  was  in 
connection  with  the  abduction  of  Samuel 
Irby,  former  chief  chemist  for  the 
Louisiana  highway  commission,  and 
James  Terrell,  divorced  husband  of  Miss 
■Alice  Lee  Grosjean.  private  secretary  to 
Ixing,  who  were  taken  from  their  hotel 
room  in  Shreveport,  La.,  Thursday, 
Sept.  4. 

Irby  testified  two  days  before  at  a 
secret  hearing  before  District  Judge 


George  K.  Favrot  at  Baton  Rouge,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  .Attorney 
General’s  office  announced  that  a  special 
session  of  the  F.ast  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
grand  jury  would  be  called  to  investigate 
sensational  allegations  of  graft  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  connection  witii  the  highway 
constructic  n  work  in  Louisiana.  Terrell 
was  with  Irby  at  tbe  time  of  the 
abduction. 

L'p  to  Tuesday  at  midnight,  the  elec¬ 
tion  over,  no  trace  of  either  Irby  or 
Terrell  had  been  uncovered.  Long,  sum¬ 
moned  into  Federal  Gourt  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  .abduc¬ 
tion,  said  that  he  had  seen  Irby  Sunday 
nigbt  and  that  the  man  was  not  under 
arrest. 

Long  was  referring  to  a  grandstand 
play  he  made  by  priKlucing  "Irby”  dur¬ 
ing  a  speech  he  was  broadcasting  from 
bis  hotel  suite  and  in  the  presence  of  two 
newspaper  men,  Brandon  WiKilIey  of  the 
Item-Tribune,  and  Richard  G.  Harris  of 
the  Times-l’icayune. 

Long  called  both  papers  and  had  them 
send  over  reporters.  The  stage  was  evi¬ 
dently  set  for  their  reception.  Long’s 
guards  were  crowded  into  the  nxim 
where  the  governor  was  broadcasting. 
They  formed  a  line  through  which  the 
reporters  walketl  as  the  governor  sai<i 
into  the  microphone, 

“Here  are  the  newspaper  lioys  now.” 

He  intnxluced  Woolley  and  Harris  to 
his  radio  audience,  then  said, 

“I  have  someone  I  want  you  boys  to 
meet.  Mr.  Irby,  come  here. 

“A  man  of  Irby’s  build,  a  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  was  pusherl  through 
the  crowd.  Both  reporters  shook  hands 
with  him,  the  governor  said  “Goodnight, 
Mr.  Irby,”  and  the  man,  accompanied 
by  a  husky  guard,  was  on  his  way  out 
before  Woolley  and  Harris  were  well 
aware  of  what  had  happened. 

In  the  corridor  Woolley  attempted  to 
get  into  the  elevator,  but  was  pushed 
ro'ughly  out  by  the  guard,  who,  the  ele¬ 
vator  attendant  told  police,  produced  a 
pistol  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  ground 
floor  without  delay. 

The  pair  escaped  in  an  automobile 
awaiting  them  in  an  alley  by  the  side  of 
the  hotel.  The  man  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Irby.  The  reporters,  they 
later  said,  were  not  given  the  chance  to 
observe  the  man  closely— the  entire  in- 
trfHluction  was  completed  within  a  min¬ 
ute. 

WiKiIley.  however,  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  Irbv. 

Long  afterwards  boasted  into  the 
microphone  that  he  had  produced  Irby 
and  that  the  latter  had  shaken  hands  with 
representatives  of  the  newspapers  that 
were  searching  all  over  the  countryside 
for  him. 

He  gave  Wixillcy  and  Harris  a  state¬ 
ment  he  said  was  written  by  Irby.  It 
"•as  a  confusin"  account  that  told  of 
$2..s00  being  left  under  his  pillow  in  a 
hotel  at  Shreveport,  of  his  siKklen  de¬ 
parture  for  lefferson  Parish,  (near  New 
Orleans)  of  his  hiding  out  to  escape  the 
“ring  police,”  and  of  a  suit  against  I^ong 
for  slander  he  said  was  drawn  up  for 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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NEWS  MEN  DISCOVER 
MORE  ANDREE  DATA 

Hear*t>D«nuli  Expedition  Find* 
Strindberf  Diary,  Other  Skull* — 
Picture  AUo  Rexeal*  New 
Information 


New  discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
lost  Andree  expedition  were  made  Sept. 
6  by  correspondents  of  Universal  Service 
and  Dagensnyheter  of  Stockholm  who 
made  the  trip  to  White  Island  in  the 
Arctic  in  a  specially  chartered  boat.  The 
expedition  financed  by  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Danish  newspaper, 
found  three  more  skulls  of  members  of 
the  ill-fated  Andree  party  and  the  body 
of  Knute  Frankel  together  with  the  diary 
of  Nils  Strindberg,  whose  frozen  body 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gunnar  Horn. 

Another  revelation  came  this  week 
when  pictures  taken  by  Dr.  Horn  on 
White  Island,  and  purchased  exclusively 
by  Associated  Press  Photo  Service,  and 
Af!enf>osten  of  Oslo,  Norway,  showed  a 
slmll  laying  on  the  beach  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  Horn  party.  Cable 
messages  to  De  Witt  McKenzie,  head  of 
the  A.  P.  London  office,  brought  infor¬ 
mation  that  this  skull  had  not  been 
noticed  by  those  handling  the  pictures  on 
the  other  side,  according  to  Norris  Huse, 
manager  of  A.  P.  Photos.  Other  cables 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Horn  and  Norwegian 
government  officials,  but  no  answers  had 
hHfen  received  up  to  Thursday  this  week. 

The  Andree  pictures  arrived  in  New 
York  aboard  the  He  de  France,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Sept.  10.  They  showed  views  ol 
Andree’s  camp  with  the  frozen  bodies  as 
they  were  found  by  Dr.  Horn.  The 
A.  P.  and  the  Aftenposten  of  Oslo  ob¬ 
tained  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  photos 
and  to  Dr.  Horn’s  story  for  North  and 
South  America,  Denmark  and  Japan. 

When  the  Bratvaag  put  in  at  Skjaer 
Island  to  telegraph  Norwegian  officials, 
representatives  of  Aftenposten  got  the 
pictures  and  story.  Two  pictures  were 
rushed  to  Copenhagen  by  plane  where 
they  were  telegraphed  to  London  and 
radioed  to  the  United  States.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  prints  followed  by  air 
and  steamer. 

The  Hearst  expedition  to  White  Island 
started  early  last  week  when  the  Isbjoern, 
chartered  by  Universal  and  the  Stock¬ 
holm  paper,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Bratvaag  on  its  return  from  Andree’s 
camp.  The  Isbjoern  did  not  make  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Bratvaag,  but  Sven 
Hedman,  correspondent  for  Dagensny¬ 
heter  who  wait^  at  Tromsoe,  met  the 
ship  when  it  landed  at  Hasvik  and 
covered  the  story  for  his  paper  and  the 
Hearst  service.  Hedman  obtained  an 
interview  with  Horn. 

The  Isbjoern,  with  Knute  Stubendorf, 
an  old  Arctic  explorer  and  correspondent 
for  Universal,  on  board,  continued  its 
voyage  to  White  Island.  Upon  arrival 
the  party  found  the  relics  not  discovered 
by  the  previous  visitors.  The  Universal 
story  is  expected  to  continue  four  or  five 
more  days  until  the  Isbjoern,  which  is 
on  its  way  back  to  civilization  reaches 
Tromsoe.  Daily  stories  were  filed  by 
Stubendorf  and  on  Sept.  lo  a  detailed 
story  based  on  the  Strindberg  diary  was 
sent  out  by  Universal.  This  diary  is  the 
third  readable  one  to  be  discovered  in 
Andree’s  camp.  Andree’s  personal  diary 
and  the  log  book  of  the  balloon  flight 
had  previously  been  unearthed  by  Dr. 
Horn’s  expedition. 

Arrangements  for  the  Hearst  expedi¬ 
tion  were  made  by  T.  V.  Ranck,  in 
charge  of  Hearst  enterprises ;  H.  H. 
Stansbury,  general  manager  of  Universal 
Service;  and  J.  V.  Connolly,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  motorship  Heimen,  which  had 
been  chartered  by  the  Aftenposten  of 
Oslo  to  meet  the  Bratvaag,  changed  its 
course  to  stop  at  Skjaer  Island,  the  near¬ 
est  telegraph  point,  where  it  was  thought 
the  discovery  ship  would  first  land.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  DeWitt  McKenzie  of  the 
A.  P.  the  judgment  of  Odd  Arnesen, 
chief  of  the  Aftenposten’s  expedition 
staff,  proved  to  be  correct,  and  the  men 
were  on  the  spot  when  the  Bratvaag  was 
equipped  with  only  a  small  radio  receiver 


set  and  had  no  transmitting  apparatus, 
thus  making  the  stop  at  Skjaer  Island 
necessary. 

NEA-Acme  Pictures  Service  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Tidnegen  of  Oslo  for 
the  rights  to  pictures  taken  by  that  paper 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Bratvaag.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Milton  Branner,  European  manager 
of  the  organization,  flew  from  London  to 
Oslo  to  direct  his  own  staff  men  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  arrival.  The  first  picture  of 
Dr.  Horn  on  the  bridge  of  the  Bratvaag 
upon  its  return  was  flown  to  Stockholm, 
telephotoed  to  London  via  Berlin  and 
radioed  to  New  York.  The  radio  re¬ 
sults  were  remarkably  good,  according  to 
Fred  Ferguson,  general  manager  of 
NE.\-Acme. 

"The  original  print  arrived  here  Tues¬ 
day  this  week  and  upon  comparing  it 
with  the  radio  copy,  we  found  very  little 
difference,”  he  commented.  “Hardly  any 
retouching  was  necessary.” 

Other  pictures  shot  by  NEA-Acme 
staff  men  were  flown  to  London  and  put 
aboard  ship  for  New  York.  They  arrived 
Tuesday. 


WALLIN  SELLS  INTEREST 


Stauffer  and  Cady  Buy  Hi*  Share  in 
Pocatello  Tribune 

The  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune  on 
Sept.  4  announced  the  retirement  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallin,  pioneer  Pocatello  publisher, 
and  the  sale  of  his  interest  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  O.  S.  Stauffer  of  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  William  S.  Cady  of  Pocatello. 

Mr.  Stauffer  is  connected  with  the 
Stauffer  publications,  owner  of  eight 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Cady  formerly 
was  business  manager  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  director  of 
the  National  Advertising  Department  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Nicholas  Ifft,  son  of  George  N.  Ifft, 
who  purchased  the  Tribune  with  Mr. 
Wallin  in  1892,  will  continue  as  managing 
editor,  the  Ifft  family  retaining  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Cady  be¬ 
comes  general  manager. 


MASTERS  JOINS  DAILY 

J.  A.  Callahan,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  aimounced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  W.  E.  Masters  as  production 
manager.  For  past  two  years  Masters 
was  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  as  traveling 
representative,  prior  to  which  he  was 
mechanical  superintendent  of  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post.  He  previously  was 
with  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  for  17 
years,  during  eight  of  which  he  W'as 
mechanical  superintendent. 


SINSABAUGH  IN  DETROIT 

The  Automotive  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Chris  Sinsa- 
baugh  as  Detroit  editor.  In  1905 
Sinsabaugh  was  with  Motor  Age  and  he 
was  the  first  automobile  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  some  time  later. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  15-16 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City. 

Sept.  18-19 — Pacific  Coast  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Medford,  Ore. 

Sept.  17-20 — Financial  Advertis¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  convention,  Louisville, 

Ky. 

Sept.  21-23 — Tenth  district  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
annual  convention,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sept.  22 — New  York  Society  of 
Editors,  meeting,  Watertown,  N,  Y. 


DAILIES’  DRIVE  LEADS 
TO  TAX  FRAUD  EXPOSE 

State  and  Local  Investigation*  Follow 
Albany  Newspaper*’  Stories  of 
Three  Year*  Ago — Causing  Sen¬ 
sation  in  Political  Circle* 


A  campaign  for  assessment  reform  be¬ 
gun  three  years  ago  by  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  members  of  the  Frank  E. 
(Gannett  group  of  newspapers,  this  week 
resulted  in  sensational  disclosures  of  tax 
frauds  in  the  Albany  city  treasurer’s 
office,  prompting  sweeping  investigations 
by  local  and  state  authorities. 

An  expose  of  unequal  assessments  on 
city  property  was  published  in  1927  and 
1928  by  the  newspapers  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Albert  E.  Dale, 
former  managing  editor,  who_  now  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times. 
This  expose  led  to  the  designation  of  an 
investigating  committee  by  the  state 
legislature  last  January. 

In  session  only  a  few  weeks,  the  com¬ 
mittee  set  auditing  experts  at  work  in  the 
Albany  City  Hall  and  called  scores  of 
witnesses  who  testified  as  to  assessment 
methods  in  the  city.  This  week,  the  local 
district  attorney’s  office  announced  that 
it  had  discovered  evidence  of  tax  “shav¬ 
ing”  and  forged  tax  receipts.  Three 
clerks  in  the  city  treasurer’s  office  were 
arrested  and  search  begun  for  another 
who  disappeared. 

On  top  of  this  disclosure,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  on  Thursday  heard  testi¬ 
mony  that  several  business  firms  in 
Albany  had  been  promised  assessment  re¬ 
ductions  if  they  would  withdraw  their 
advertising  from  the  Albany  Sunday 
Telegram  when  that  newspaper,  now  de¬ 
funct,  was  attacking  the  Democratic  city 
administration. 

William  L.  Visscher,  president  of  the 
Albany  County  Savings  Bank,  told  the 
committee  that  his  former  law  partner 
sent  a  message  to  him  to  the  effect  that 
chances  of  having  the  bank’s  assessment 
reduced  “will  be  increased  if  he  stops 
advertising  in  the  Sunday  Telegram.” 
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LINGLE  JURY  TOLD  Tn 
PROBE  NEW  RACKET^ 


Judge  McGoorty  Accede*  to  N*»^ 
paper*’  Demand*  for  Investig*. 
tion  of  Trade  and  Labor 
Union  Para*ite* 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbm) 

Chicago,  Sept.  10.— Chief  Justice  Tnl« 
P.  McGoorty  called  the  Cook  ^ 
grand  jury  from  its  work  of  investigat 
ing  the  slaying  of  Alfred  “Jake”  Liiwi, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  and  othe 
crimes,  this  week  to  deliver  a  special 
charge,  instructing  the  jurors  to  instim 
an  inquiry  on  the  racketeers  who  art 
preying  on  business  in  the  Qicago 
Metropolitan  area.  ^ 

The  inquiry,  as  outlined  by  the  jurist 
would  open  with  the  calling  of  trade 
union  leaders  and  business  men  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  far-reaching  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  chief  justice’s  action  is  a  direct 
result  of  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  News.  In  his 
charge  to  the  jury  he  quoted  from  these 
editorials  and  complimented  the  Chicago 
press. 

The  newspaper  demand  for  activity 
against  the  racketeers  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  general  awakening  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  conditions  in  Chicago,  brought 
about  by  the  slaying  of  Lingle.  Driven 
from  their  accustomed  round  of  hi-jack¬ 
ing,  booze  selling  and  vice-lording,  some 
of  the  city’s  notorious  gang  leaders  have 
turned  to  profitable  business  and  trade 
union  racket.  Several  years  ago  the 
racketeers  were  in  high  gear,  taln'iijr 
heavy  toll  for  membership  in  so-called 
organizations. 

These  rackets  are  being  revived  and 
the  signal  for  exposure  of  this  rebirth 
took  the  form  of  three  bombs  tossed  into 
beauty  parlors  in  as  many  weeks.  Price 
cutting,  organization  and  various  ot^ 
causes  are  seen  in  the  beauty  shop  war. 

The  grand  jury  has  revealed  not^ 
of  the  progress  of  the  investigation  oi 
the  Lingle  slaying. 

Trial  of  Frank  Foster,  gunman  under 
indictment  for  the  reporter’s  murder,  was 
postponed  Tuesday  until  October  20. 
Judge  Daniel  P.  Trude  was  told  that  ma¬ 
terial  witnesses  to  Foster’s  guilt  were  in 
California. 

James  “Red”  Forsythe,  who  has  been 
hunted  as  the  actual  killed  of  Lingle,  an¬ 
nounced  through  his  attorney,  James  M. 
Burke,  that  he  would  surrender  if  he 
would  not  be  subjected  to  a  mauling  to 
wring  out  a  confession,  if  he  was  booked 
or  released  within  twenty-four  hours  wd 
if  he  was  not  turned  over  to  Municipal 
Judge  John  Lyle,  to  whom  he  owes  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  one  year  jail  term  given  him  in 
1929  for  gun-toting.  The  board  of 
strategy  in  the  Lingle  case,  it  is  said, 
balked  at  these  conditions,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  Burke’s  residence  was  carefnlly 
watched  in  an  effort  to  trap  Forsythe. 


DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  United  States  Daily,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  appointed  Bryant,  Griffith 
&  Brunson,  Inc.,  New  York, 
southern  advertising  representative.  The 
firm  has  an  Atlanta  office. 


HARN  TO  ADDRESS  LUNCHEON 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  tte 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  w 
address  the  Six  Point  League,  Nt» 
York,  at  the  opening  luncheon  of  the  w 
season  at  the  Advertising  Club  Sept  1& 

“DING”  HOOVER’S  GUEST 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  cartoonirt  f« 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  SyW"' 
cate,  was  a  guest  of  President  Hoover 
at  his  Rapidan  camp  recently. 

HARRIS  CRIST  RETURNS 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editOT « 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  returned  ® 
his  desk  last  week  after  several  weets 
vacation  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 


CHANGES  COLUMN  WIDTH 

The  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jouri^' 
Sept.  2,  changed  its  make-up 
columns  12J4  ems  to  8  columns  12  o® 
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TWO  NEW  RADIOS  START  ADVERTISING 

Westinghouse  and  General  Electric  Sets  Introduced  With  Heavy  Advertising — Former  Firm 
Conducting  $10,000  Prize  Contest — Good  Year  Foreseen  by  Industry 

rr\V0  new  makes  of  radio  instruments  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

r  fnr  thf^fir^  time’^n^The**^seasonai  vertising  co-operation  between  dealer  and  than  those  of  higher  priced  luxuries.  He 

VVtif»r#»ac  natirinal  ratn- 


said  that  while  there  are  some  5,000,000 


nieh  of  radio  advertising  which  marked  wholesaler.  \\  hereas  the  national  cam-  _ 

rolling  weeks  of  September.  West-  paign  includes  about  175  newspapers,  Mr.  electric  sets  in  use,  these  constitute  only 
JffhoiTse  and  General  Electric,  names  Staunton  estimated  that  this  supplemen-  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  total,  and  that 
ingtiousc  diiu  I _ many  battery  sets  and  even 

crystal  sets  to  be  replaced. 


Sus  Montt  in  laris  Free! 

fS 

Wfestinghouse  pays  all,^  ^^’^  the  Bills 


I.  Cross  on  the  finest  trans-atlantic  liner, 
f.  Stay  at  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe. 

II.  See  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  world's 

most  glamorous  city. 

(  Choose  your  new  Spring  Wardrobe  ...  in 
Paris. 


That's  the  First  of  48  Big  Prizes  in  the 

Westinghouse  Radio 
*10,000  Idea  Contest 


FIRST 

Go  to  your  detler . . .  tee . . .  hetr 
Wesiinghoutc  Rsdio...|tct  your 
IRFF.  INTRY  tlANK 


Newspaper  copy  announcing  Westinghouse  Radio  $10,000  idea  contest. 


well  known  on  electrical  appliances,  are 
now  applied  to  radio  receiving  sets  for 
tk  first  time.  Both  organizations  have 
signed  up  dealers  across  the  country  and 
are  launching  impressive  advertising  and 
sales  efforts  for  the  fall  selling  season. 
A  third  new  make  of  radio  instrument, 
the  General  Motors  set,  was  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

A  $10,000  prize  contest  is  the  ace  of 
the  Westinghouse  organization  in  the 
fight  for  business.  Aside  from  prelimi¬ 
nary  announcements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  this  week,  this  will  form  the 
keynote  of  the  Westinghouse  campaign, 
which  will  be  launched  in  earnest  on 
Sept.  27  in  magazines,  and  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  newspapers.  The  first  prize  is  a 
trip  to  Paris  or  $5,000  in  cash,  and  the 
other  prizes  taper  down  to  $25  jn  cash. 

The  Westinghouse  campaign  includes 
a  new  note  in  dealer  co-operation.  In¬ 
stead  of  placing  newspaper  copy  through 
dealers  and  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
cost,  the  Westinghouse  company  places 
the  copy  nationally,  and  inserts  the 
names  and  addresses  of  local  dealers  who 
IMy  their  share.  Dealers  need  not  par¬ 
ticipate,  but  most  of  them  do.  paying  a 
lump  sum  of  $59.50  apiece,  which  covers 
one-third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  window  displays.  Neon 
electric  sign,  miniature  radio  cabinets  for 
display,  wall  hangers,  direct  mail  cam- 
Piign  to  200  names  and  other  dealer 
helps.  The  rest  of  the  cost  is  divided 
between  the  Westinghouse  organization 
tlie  wholesale  distributors. 

This  plan  of  advertising  co-operation 
was  chosen,  according  to  L.  W.  Staun¬ 
ton,  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  radio  division,  to  avoid  the 
dissipation  of  advertising  effort  which 
so  frequently  results  from  the  spending 
^  funds  locallv  and  in  small  amounts, 
ne  believes  this  is  the  first  time  that 
dealers  names  have  been  used  in  a  radio 
campaign  on  a  national  scale,  although 
some  other  radio  makers,  notahlv  Strom- 

effec- 

tiTOy  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 

nor  dealers  in  cities  smaller  than  those 

overed  in  the  Westinghouse  national 
•mpaign,  there  is  a  50-50  plan  of  ad- 


tary  plan  would  raise  the  total  to  about 
300  newspapers.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  follows  the  usual  plan  of  furnish¬ 
ing  dealers  with  electrotypes  of  adver¬ 
tisements  which  they  may  insert  in  news¬ 
papers  at  their  own  expense. 

The  General  Electric  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  opened  with  full-page  space  in  150 
newspapers  in  122  cities  and  with  color 
pages  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Collier’s,  combined  with  a  pretentious 
“pageant  of  the  air,”  in  which  a  score 
of  well-known  radio  performers  were 
grouped  on  one  broadcast  program,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  brief  talks  by  various 
General  Electric  officials.  Both  types  of 
advertising  made  good  use  of  the  “House 
of  Magic”  slogan  which  Floyd  Gibbons 
has  made  familiar  to  radio  listeners  in 
connection  with  the  General  Electric 
plant  at  Schenectady.  It  was  indicated 
that  stress  would  be  laid  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  advertising  on  tying  up  fhe  new 
radio  with  the  established  General  Elec¬ 
tric  reputation. 

With  the  best  selling  season  for  radio 
beginning,  and  with  the  industry  as  a 
whole  in  stronger  condition  than  a  year 
ago,  it  was  indicated  this  week  by  Bond 
P.  Geddes,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Radio  Manufacturers  Association, 
that  a  fairly  good  year  might  be  expected 
by  manufacturers. 

He  predicted  that  there  would  be  no 
“distress  merchandise”  on  the  market  this 
year  to  cause  conditions  such  as  those 
which  upset  the  industry  last  year.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  caught  in  1929  by  a  business 
slump  just  when  they  were  producing 
more  sets  than  ever  before,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  had  a  severe  lesson  and 
are  producing  on  a  conservative  scale  this 
year. 

A  few  large  manufacturers  and  some 
smaller  ones  have  disappeared  from  the 
picture  in  the  last  year  on  account  of 
business  difficulties,  but  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  is  little  changed. 
Newcomers  in  the  field  are  in  a  stronger 
position  than  those  whose  places  they 
have  taken. 

Mr.  Geddes  pointed  out  that  if  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  show  improvement  this 
fall,  radio  sales  might  pick  up  faster 


inghouse  contest  advertising,  Mr.  Staun¬ 
ton  said.  One  is  to  get  public  attention, 
another  to  tie  up  radio  sets  with  the 
familiar  name  of  Westinghouse,  and  the 
third  to  get  people  into  the  stores  where 
Westinghouse  sets  are  sold.  The  last 
point  is  met  by  requiring  people  to  go  to 


The  chief  change  in  the  industrial  line¬ 
up  is  that  presented  by  the  Westinghouse- 
(^neral  Electric- Radiola  shift.  In 
former  years  the  Westinghouse  and 
General  Electric  companies  manufac¬ 
tured  sets,  but  sold  them  through  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  under  the 
Radiola  name.  This  year  the  manufac¬ 
turing  work  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
R.  C.  A. -Victor  Corporation,  with  its 
huge  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J.  which 
makes  not  only  Radiolas  but  also  West¬ 
inghouse,  General  Electric,  and  Graybar 
radios. 

Prices  show  little  change  on  the  whole. 
In  some  places  a  midget  set,  designed 
either  for  portable  use  or  as  a  second  set 
in  a  household,  has  proved  popular  and 
is  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

One  radio  set  manufacturer  whose 
sales  thus  far  in  1930  are  substantially 
ahead  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929  is  the  Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone  Manufacturing'  Company, 
which  is  using  an  advertising  budget 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

“We  look  forward  to  another  record- 
breaking  year,”  said  a  recent  statement 
by  George  A.  Scpville,  vice-president. 
“Newspaper  space  has  always  been  our 
biggest  item  of  advertising  expense,  and 
we  will  continue  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  fall  advertising  of  the  Radiola 
emphasizes  the  word  “new”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  instrument.  Refinements  in 
construction  and  moderate  price  were 
the  theme  of  the  first  copy,  while  the 
second  carried  an  indorsement  from 
Marconi,  inventor  of  wireless  communi¬ 
cation.  The  campaign  calls  for  one  or 
two  advertisements  a  week  in  250  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  reported  to  be  adding 
many  new  employees  at  its  Philadelphia 
plant  and  to  have  reached  a  production 
of  4,000  sets  a  day,  began  its  sales  cam¬ 
paign  in  August  with  a  special  radio 
broadcast  for  its  dealers  and  distributors. 
This  was  followed  by  advertising  placed 
co-operatively  by  the  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  manufacturer’s  newspaper 
advertising  began  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  copy  of  1,000  lines  or  more  being 
used  thus  far,  with  the  expectation  that 
bigger  space  will  be  used  as  Christmas 
approaches.  Copy  emphasizes  the  “New 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  with  the  Golden 
Voice,”  and  the  “Golden  Voice”  theme 
is  carried  through  all  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising.  At  the  opening  broadcast,  a 
“Golden  Voice  March”  by  Pryor  was 
played,  while  dealers  listened  at  meetings 
m  the  87  cities  where  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  are  located.  In  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  the  copy  was  printed  against  a 
golden  background — the  first  time  that 
printing  in  gold  had  appeared  in  many 
of  the  magazines. 

The  Westinghouse  contest  calls  for 
ideas  for  the  beautification  of  radio 
cabinets.  As  examples  of  the  kind  of 
ideas  sought,  the  company  is  sending  to 
its  dealers  for  display  miniature  cabinets 
with  translucent  panels  which  are  lighted 
from  within  when  the  radio  is  turned  on. 

Mr.  Staunton  pointed  out  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  advertising  problem  involved 
that  until  Jan.  1,  1930,  when  M.  C. 
Rypinski  took  charge,  there  had  been  no 
Westinghouse  radio  division  and  the 
whole  organization  had  to  be  built  in  a 
few  months.  Mr.  Staunton  was  named 
assistant  to  the  manager  on  Jan.  15,  and 
C.  Hart  Collins  and  Ralph  Austrian  took 
charge  of  merchandising  work  on  Febru¬ 
ary  is.  There  are  now  4,000  retailers 
signed  up,  of  whom  2,000  have  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  co-operative  campaign. 

Three  things  are  expected  of  the  West- 


CENERAL^ELECTRIC 

FI  LL  IL%.%€;C  RAUIO 


Typical  copy  on  the  new  General 
Electric  radio. 

the  retailers  for  entry  blanks  in  the 
contest. 

Mr.  Staunton  compared  radio  adver¬ 
tising  with  automobile  advertising,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  both  lines  the  buyer  now 
has  a  choice  of  numerous  acceptable 
makes. 

“Automobile  men  know  that  the  public 
buys  style,”  he  said,  “so  we  appeal  to 
women  in  much  of  our  advertising  but 
the  public  also  buys  the  accepted  features 
that  stand  for  good  instrun;ents ;  so  we 
list  in  smaller  type  the  specifications  of 
our  sets.  Many  radio  users  may  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  term,  ‘super-heterodyne,’  but 
it  stands  for  a  good  instrument  in  the 
public  mind  so  we  want  the  term  in  our 
copy. 

“We  use  the  contest  to  get  attention, 
but  you  will  notice  that  each  advertise¬ 
ment  also  tries  to  sell  radio  sets. 

“Now  that  the  novelty  of  radio  has 
worn  off,  much  depends  on  the  account 
of  ‘store  traffic.’  If  we  can  get  enough 
people  to  go  to  the  Westinghouse  dealers 
and  ask  about  Westinghouse  sets,  that  is 
all  we  can  expect  of  our  advertising.” 

A  legal  complication  appeared  in  the 
radio  situation  this  week  when  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  filed  suit  against 
Majestic  Distributors,  Inc.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  said  to  be  owned  by  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  suit  contends  that  patents  on  radio 
tubes  have  been  infringed. 


DAILY’S  BROADCASTS  ENDED 

■\fter  200  consecutive  broadcasts,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  discontinued 
its  nightly  presentation  of  news  dis¬ 
patches  over  the  radio  on  Sept.  4.  The 
cessation  is  permanent  and  other  means 
of  promotion  will  take  the  place  of  radio, 
according  to  Porter  Carruthers,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager.  The  radio 
program  over  station  WABC  was  known 
as  the  Herald  Tribune  Observer.  The 
promotion  budget  has  not  been  cut  in  any 
way,  Mr.  Carruthers  said.  But  more 
extensive  use  will  be  made  of  newspaper 
space  to  advertise  the  Herald  Tribune. 


RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

Harvey  If.  Gaul,  drama  and  music 
critic  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Caeette  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Europe 
the  past  week. 
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TELEPHONED  STORIES  ESCAPED  CENSOR 
^  IN  ARGENTINE  REVOLUTION 

New  York  Times,  A.P.  and  I.N.S.  Used  Aerial  Route  to  Avoid 
Heavy  Cable  Traffic  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Get 
Uncensored  Revolution  Reports 


t’  XTEXSIV'E  use  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone  in  covering  an  important 
foreign  story  was  made  for  the  first  time 
by  tile  New  York  Times  and  United 
States  press  ass(x:iations  this  week  to 
get  uncensoretl  reports  of  the  Argentine 
revolution.  Strict  censorship  of  cable 
Stories  and  heavy  cable  traffic  led  to  daily- 
use  of  the  telephcMie,  according  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Times  and  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

On  l-'riday  night.  Sept.  5.  the  Times 
bureau  in  Buenos  .\ires  called  the  New 
^’ork  office  by  wireless  telephone  upon 
instructions  from  the  managing  editor. 
This  system  has  been  followed  since  that 
time  and  will  lie  continued  as  long  as 
necessary,  the  Times  informed  Eiutor  & 

1’l'ltl.ISHF.R. 

"In  this  way,"  a  Times  executive  said, 
"we  have  managed  to  avoid  the  censor¬ 
ship  to  which  cables  have  lieen  subjected. 
Argentine  authorities  could,  of  course, 
shut  down  on  the  telenhone.  but  so  far 
fhev  have  not  adopted  such  tactics. 

"The  telephone  talks  have  certainly 
Ih-cu  worth  the  cost,"  he  continued.  "W’e 
have  fieen  able  to  get  more  accurate  re- 
Dorts  than  through  other  channels,  (^n 
Monday  we  were  able  to  establish  the 
fact  that  less  than  20  persons  had  been 
killed  in  the  street  fighting  in  Buenos 
.•\ires.  whereas  reports  were  current  at 
the  time  that  1.000  had  been  slain." 

The  cost  of  wireles  telephone  calls  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  is  $10  a 
minute. 

International  News  Service  received  a 
report.  Sept.  6,  over  the  aerial  telephone 
route  from  Percy  Forster,  its  Buenos 
Aires  correspondent.  Although  he  had 
to  talk  guardedly,  according  to  H.  C. 
Montee,  director  of  foreign  service, 
Forster  was  able  to  give  the  names  of  the 
leaders  in  the  revolution,  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  troop  movements,  and  the  story 
of  President  Irigoyen’s  resignation. 

"There  were  apparently  some  listeners- 
in  on  the  telephone,"  Mr.  Montee  said, 
"but  the  conversation  was  not  interrunted. 
Cable  stuff,  though  has  been  censored  in¬ 
termittently  all  week.  Immediately  after 
the  first  news  break  there  was  a  heavy 
censor.ship  for  a  while,  and  then  it  was 
lifted.  A  few  hours  later  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  clamped  on  again.” 

The  Argentine  government  made  the 
cable  companies  responsible  for  what  was 
carried  by  them.  Mr.  Montee  declared. 
He  had  some  difficulty  with  the  censor  in 
sending  queries  from  this  end,  and  pro¬ 
tested  on  one  message. 

“W’e  cabled  a  query  on  the  story  that 
two  revolutionary  leaders  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  public  square,"  the  I.  N.  S. 
executive  explained.  “The  censor  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  word  ‘executed,’  so  we  tried 
other  ways  of  saying  it,  but  none  of 
them  were  satisfactory  to  the  authorities. 
I  protested  the  ruling  and  we  were  fin¬ 
ally  allowed  to  send  the  query  as  we 
originally  had  worded  it.  l-'rom  then  on 
we  have  had  no  trouble  from  this  end. 
The  iiKoming  cables  for  the  past  couple 
of  days,  however,  have  been  heavily 
censored.” 

AsscKiated  Press  has  kept  in  regular 
communication  with  its  Buenos  Aires  bu¬ 
reau  by  wireless  telephone  since  th<'  start 
of  the  fighting,  according  to  Charles 
Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  Nelson  J.  Riley,  head  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  office  lias  five  men  assisting  him  in 
covering  the  story. 

“The  telephone  has  proven  more  di¬ 
rect,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “Cable  stuff  is 
delayed  because  of  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  being  filed  from  Buenos  Aires. 
Some  stories  have  come  out  by  telephone 
to  Montevideo  and  Santiago  and  from 
those  points  by  cable  to  the  United 
States.” 

I^st  Monday  night.  Mr.  Smith  said,  a 
report  was  received  tliat  the  A.  P.  men 
could  not  reach  the  cable  office  because 
sailors  stationed  in  the  streets  were 


shooting  at  everyone  who  passed  the  cor¬ 
ner  near  which  A.  P.  headquarters  are 
located.  The  association’s  bureau  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  building  of  Uo  Nacioii.  The 
l)ostoffice  could  not  be  reached,  either,  to 
mail  pictures,  since  it  was  under  bom¬ 
bardment. 

An  explanation  of  how  the  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  casualty  figures  might  have 
come  about  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith. 

■  In  sh(H)ting  affrays  of  that  sort.”  he 
said,  “iK-ople  who  are  walking  in  the 
street  drop  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
hear  shots.  Some  of  them  crawl  to  shel¬ 
ter.  and  many  just  lie  there  and  wait 
until  it  is  over.  A  view  of  the  scene 
often  gives  the  impression  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  kilkxl. 
whereas,  perhaps,  only  a  few  out  of  all 
those  lying  on  the  grcjund  are  really 
hurt.” 

James  I.  Miller,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  South  America,  is  directing 
the  revolution  coverage  for  United 
Press,  and  A.  L.  Bradford,  manager  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  office,  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  36  men  working  in  that 
citv  for  U.  P. 

An  opposite  view  of  the  cen.sorship 
conditiruis  was  given  by  U.  P.  execu¬ 
tives.  While  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting  in  cables.  P'imtor  &  Publish  kr 
was  told,  the  organization  got  all  it 
wanted  out  of  Buenos  -Aires  without  any 
trouble.  The  telephone  to  M<mte- 
video  and  a  cable  relay  to  New  York 
were  also  usetl  by  I’.  P. 

The  wireless  telephone  was  not  used 
by  United  Press,  but  a  telephone  set-up 
from  Buenos  -Aires  to  Berlin  with  a 
cable  to  the  Ibiited  States  was  arrangtxl 
for  in  case  censorship  became  Ux't  strict. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  use  of 
wireless  telephone  to  circumvent  the  cen¬ 
sors,  the  New  York  Times  said : 

"Before  the  invention  of  writing,  cen¬ 
sors  had  things  easy.  It  was  necessary 
only  to  cut  off  the  tongues  of  those  who 
desired  to  leave  the  censored  area.  Then 
in  their  own  time  the  censors  could  give 
out  their  version  of  what  had  happened. 
With  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone  and  the  cable,  censor.ship  be¬ 
came  more  difficult,  but  it  was  still  to  be 
achieved  by  tying  un  visible  physical 
media  of  communication.  Now.  as  the 
New  York  Times  demonstrated  Satur¬ 
day  awl  Sunday  nights,  the  wireless  tele¬ 
phone  will  have  to  he  dealt  with  by  cen¬ 
sors  if  thev  hope  hereafter  to  keep  the 
news  of  what  a  part  of  mankind  is  doing 
from  the  rest.” 


CITY  EDITOR  ILL 

George  Clark,  city  editor  of  Neiv 
York  Daily  Mirror,  is  in  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  where  he  was  recently 
taken  following  a  nervous  breakdown. 
He  was  reported  this  week  to  be  recu¬ 
perating  rapidly  and  is  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  in  about  two  weeks.  Selig 
Adler,  assistant  city  editor,  is  substitut¬ 
ing  for  Clark. 


PROHIBITION  EXPOSE 
CAUSES  STIR 

Article*  by  Major  Campbell  in  New 
York  World  Bring  Denials  from 
Lowman  and  Vice-President 
Curtis — Tips  Phoned  In 


The  Nezi'  York  U'orld,  Sept.  8,  started 
publication  of  a  .series  of  articles  by 
Major  Maurice  Campbell,  former  pro¬ 
hibition  administrator  of  the  New  York 
area,  exposing  graft  and  corruption  in 
the  handling  of  prohibition  enforcement. 
Major  Campbell’s  story  will  run  for  three 
weeks,  and  has  already  brought  replies 
from  Seymour  Lowman,  assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Vice-President 
Curtis,  l)oth  of  whom  are  charged  by  the 
Major  with  hindering  proper  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  X’olstead  -Act. 

Lowman,  in  a  communication  to  the 
World,  charged  Campbell  with  being 
connected  with  the  failure  of  a  motion 
picture  concern.  The  facts  in  the  case, 
according  to  J.  E.  Clauson,  day  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  W  orld,  are  that  Major 
Campbell  merely  indorsed  some  notes  for 
a  moving  picture  company  which  was  in 
financial  straits,  and  that  the  company 
eventually  pulled  out  of  the  hole  and 
regained  solvency. 

Vice-President  Curtis  also  replied  to 
the  Campbell  statements,  declaring  he  had 
never  asked  special  favors  for  friends. 
The  W'orld  is  investigating  this  side  of 
the  affair  with  a  view  to  proving  the 
truth  of  Major  Campbell's  statements, 
Mr.  Clauson  said. 

A  rain  of  telephone  calls  from  persons 
anxious  to  tell  of  private  experiences 
with  prohibition  corruption  has  poured 
into  the  World  office,  according  to  Mr. 
Clauson.  Many  of  these  have  served  as 
good  leads  for  investigation,  he  said. 


LIBBY  CO.  TRIES  TELEVISION 

A  television  program  was  broadcast 
from  the  radio  station  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  Sept.  4,  speakers,  musi¬ 
cians  and  Ixixers  taking  part.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  prepared  by  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  for  its  client,  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby.  Only  48  places  in 
Chicago  recei\ed  the  visual  part  of  the 
program,  which  faded  disappointingly 
part  of  the  time,  hut  thousands  of  persons 
crowded  about  the  sets. 


SIDNEY  SMITH  VACATION  BOUND 


Sidney  Smith,  creator  of  “The  Gumps,”  and  Mrs.  Smith  photographed  in 
Chirago  just  fciefore  leaving  for  New  York  where  they  sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
lie  de  France,  Sept.  12.  They  will  visit  England,  France,  Germany  and  Spain. 
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STORM  PHOTOS 
BY  WIRE  AND 

Associated  Press  Service  Had  Pi* 
ture*  of  Santo  Domingo  Hurricaa, 
in  New  York  for  Sunday 
Morning  Editions 


Although  many  picture  services 
ported  difficulty  in  getting  pictures  of  tk 
Santo  Domingo  hurricane  to  New  Yorl 
last  week.  Associated  Press  Photo  Serv 
ice  received  some  by  telephoto  from  At 
lanta  in  time  to  be  relayed  for  Sundj[ 
morning  editions  in  New  York  and  oth,; 
cities.  ^ 

Pictures  taken  by  A.P.  correspondents 
m  Santo  Domingo  were  put  on  the  nail 
plane  from  Port  au  Prince  to  .Miami, 
according  to  Norris  Husc,  manager  oi 
-A.P.  Photo  Service.  A  plane  chartered 
by  A.P.  met  the  air  mail  at  the  Florida 
airport,  and  with  special  permission  from 
postal  authorities  the  package  conuininj 
the  negatives  was  opened  on  the  field  and 
transferred  to  the  special  plane.  Twenty, 
four  pictures  were  flown  to  .Atlanta 
where  they  arrived  at  1 :30  P.M.  Satur¬ 
day.  The  rest  were  sent  by  air  mail 
to  New  York  in  a  plane  which  *a.> 
forced  down  near  Jacksonville. 

Some  of  the  first  batch  were  put  on 
tlie  telephoto  at  Atlanta  and  the  fire 
picture  arrived  in  New  York  bv  wire  at 
1():2<>  P.M.  Three  more  came  in  at 
1 1  :20.  They  were  immerliately  relaved 
to  other  cities.  Several  other  print; 
were  put  on  the  telephoto  from  .Atbu 
to  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  the 
wire  .service  A.P.  made  copies  at  Atlanu 
and  sent  them  by  air  mail  to  points  not 
on  the  telephoto  circuit. 

Three  packages  of  pictures,  whidi 
NF..\-.Acine  Picture  Service  was  in¬ 
formed  had  been  put  in  the  air  mail 
to  Miami  by  its  correspondents,  did  not 
show  up.  Fred  Ferguson,  general  man 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
trace  of  the  packages  has  yet  been  found 
he  said. 


MERGER  IN  BAYONNE 


Evening  News  Combined  With  Tine 
by  Sidney  A.  and  Herman  Laisnu 

The  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Erening  S'm 
was  suspended  Saturday,  Sept.  6,  whtt 
it  was  merged  with  the  Bayonne  Tima 
The  latter,  now  the  only  newspaper  ■ 
Bayonne,  became  as  a  result  thf 
Bayonne  Tintes-Netvs.  About  a  year 
ago  the  News  was  asquired  by  the 
South  Hudson  Publishing  C  ompany,  in 
which  Sidney  A.  and  Herman  Lazarm 
associate  publishers  of  the  Times,  were 
the  motivating  power. 

The  News  was  established  in  1911  ai 
the  Bayonne  Revieze  by  the  Argus  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  It  afterward  becamt 
the  property  of  Congressman  Edsani 
\\ .  Gray,  and  still  later  Carl  A.  Ruhl- 
mann,  another  Republican  leader,  ac 
quired  control.  Ownership  passed  thrtt 
years  ago  to  William  F.  Higgins,  anfi 
finally  to  the  Messrs.  Lazarus. 

No  material  staff  changes  have  bem 
made  in  the  Times,  though  several  ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  made.  A.  V.  Ripf> 
continues  as  editor,  with  Henry  F 
-Auger,  city  editor ;  Maurice  Zinadtr  j 
continues  as  business  manager,  Harry  L  i 
Shaver  national  advertising  manat' ; 
and  Eugene  Stafford  local  advertisini! 
manager.  1 

Many  plant  improvements  are  planwd 


A.N.P.A.  MOVES  NEXT  WEEK  ! 

Headquarters  of  the  .American  Ne**'- 
paper  Publishers’  .Assixriation  will  J*} 
moved  Sept.  1.3,  from  270  Madiw* 
-Avenue  to  370  Lexington  .Avenue,  at  tkj 
corner  of  41st  street.  The  A.N.P-^j 
will  occupy  the  entire  21st  floor  of  tl* 
building.  The  Bureau  of  AdvertisW 
will  occupy  part  of  the  19th  floor.  TJt; 
organization’s  telephone  number,  Cal*’ . 
(Ionia  2,0(X),  will  remain  unchanged,  j 


DON  KING  IN  SHANGHAI 

Don  King,  recently  on  the  staff  of^, 
-VcK’  York  American,  is  now  the 
ness  manager  of  the  Shanghai 
Post  and  Mercury. 
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CASTLEROSSE  APPRAISES  U.  S.  JOURN AUSM 

British  Noble,  Newspaper  Director  and  Columnist,  Deplores  Absence  of  a  Hearst,  a  Pulitzer  or  a  North- 
clifFe  Among  Young  Men  Starting  Careers — Compares  English  and  American  Press  Customs 
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^rooked  municipal  officials  and 
(j  skulking  racketeers  cower  l)efore 
the  glaring  .searchlight  of  crusading 
journalism.  Fearless  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  ferret  out  betrayers  of  public 
trust  The  work  of  the  press  is  dar¬ 
ing  and  effective,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
organizations,  and  there  is  a  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  outstanding  young  jour¬ 
nalist  comparable  to  Hearst  and  Pulitzer 
and  Northcliffe  in  their  early  days,  in 
the  opinion  of  Viscount  Castlerosse, 
British  newspaper  director  and  colum¬ 
nist.  The  Englishman,  visiting  the 
I'nited  States  with  Lady  Castlerosse  on 
a  month’s  combined  holiday  and  work¬ 
ing  trip,  made  this  point  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week  not  as  a  criticism  hut 
as  a  comment  on  the  trend  of  current 
journalism  away  from  the  personal 
element.  Neither  in  England  nor 
.America  has  he  noticed  a  young  editor 
or  publisher  whose  personal  fire  has 
glowed  with  the  same  warmth  and  spirit 
as  that  of  the  three  masters  in  their 
youth. 

"The  per.sonal  element  is  still  very 
much  alive  in  the  work  of  columnists 
and  special  writers,”  his  lordship  de¬ 
clared,  "but  I  don’t  see  any  dominating 
young  editor  who  is  known  to  every¬ 
one  as  were  Pulitzer  or  Hearst  in 
.America  and  N'orthcliflfe  in  England. 
Of  course  Hearst  is  still  active  and 
famous,  but  I  am  speaking  particularly 
of  young  men  just  starting  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  careers.’’ 

Viscount  Castlerosse  is  in  a  sense  a 
"personal”  journalist  himself.  He  con¬ 
ducts  a  column  of  comment  and  chat¬ 
ter  for  the  l.oudoii  lixi'ress  and  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Daily  lixl'rc.ts,  Sini- 
dax  Express  and  Standard.  He 

has  been  with  l^ird  Beaverhrook’s  or¬ 


ganization  for  six  years  and  has  made 
»veral  visits  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  He  has  been  in  this 
country  often  enough  to  gain  a  fairly 
intimate  acquaintance  with  American 
newspaper  methods,  hut  as  for  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  British  systems,  he  told 
this  reporter,  it  can’t  be  done.  Laws, 
customs  and  varying  tastes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  public  make  it  impossible  to  judge 
the  press  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
same  liasis. 

"The  English  people  want  different 
things  than  the  Americans,”  the  Viscount 
explained.  “News  stories  have  to  be 
treated  differently  because  of  public 
habits  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Because 
of  the  English  libel  law,  which  is  far 
more  stringent  than  yours,  we  must  he 
more  careful  of  what  we  print.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  say  things  you  can¬ 
not  say  in  America.” 

The  sensational  type  of  American  news¬ 
paper  which  plays  up  the  marital  ditfi- 
*'^*'1*  of  Broadway  playboys,  lawyers 
w  brokers,  and  delves  into  the  intimate 
details  of  a  chorine’s  row  with  her  sugar 
daddy  would  have  to  watch  its  step 
laws,  V'^iscount  Castlerosse 
«'d.  The  stories  could  Ik;  printed,  but 
Pip  lines  and  verbal  grimaces  over  the 
Wntlemen’s  predicament  would  have  to 
w  deleted.  Personal  dignity  is  carefully 
ittarded  on  the  “tight  little  isle.” 

■angsters  and  bootleggers,  who  are 
rarely  seen  - to  blush  when  the  camera- 
.*Pot  them  entering  criminal  court 
tJ  "oitld  be  relegated  to  a 

aiier  place  in  the  newspaper  spotlight 
arrested  in 

-  Rand.  British  law  forbids  comment 
after  the  persons  involved 
tried  fiefore  they  are 


Comment  on  a  case  might  possibly  in 
exX"  1  the  British  journalis 

’  were  proven  t 
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contempt  of  court  and  the  editor  migh 
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By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


when  you  will  learn  that  the  principal 
has  been  arrested.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  stop  the  press  and  take  out  the 
article. 

“Despite  the  inconvenience,”  the  V'is- 


Viscount  Castlerosse 


count  explained,  "English  publishers  liave 
not  fought  the  law  because  tliey  are 
convinced  that  it  "is  fair  and  just.  They 
agree  that  newspaper  comment  might  oe 
an  agent  in  inffuencing  a  jurist’s 
decision.’’ 

In  civil  suits  and  divorce  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  press  had  complete  freedom  up 
until  a  short  time  ago.  Some  of  the 
papers  printed  full  and  intimate  details 
of  leading  divorce  trials.  They  printed 
testimony  that  could  not  he  carried  in 
American  newspapers.  Viscount  Castle¬ 
rosse  explained.  But  that  has  all  been 
changed.  A  law  was  recently  passed 
making  publication  of  divorce  testimony 
illegal,  and,  consequently  divorce  cases 
are  now  treated  in  less  sensational 
manner. 

Viscount  Castlerosse  is  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  during  his  stay 
in  this  country,  and,  naturally,  the  qncs- 


ton  arose  as  to  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  an  Englishman  writing  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  public  whose  tastes  are  as  widely 
different  from  those  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

“It  is  quite  easy,”  he  observeil.  “I  am 
writing  merely  what  comes  to  my  mind. 

I  can  write  in  my  own  way,  and  as  long 
as  the  stories  1  tell  are  interesting,  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  readers  will  be  interested  in 
them.  It  is  not  like  reporting.  If  I  were 
a  reporter  I  should  have  to  change  my 
working  method  entirely.  Methods  of 
covering  news  stories  here  and  in  h'ng- 
land  are  vastly  different.  1  imagine  it 
would  be  quite  difficult  for  an  English- 
trained  reporter  to  write  a  news  story 
suitable  to  American  tastes.  But  in  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  where  the  author’s  chief 
purpose  is  to  he  interesting  or  entertain¬ 
ing,  native  peculiarities  are  not  so 
sharply  defined.  A  story  is  a  story  the 
world  over.’” 

•Although  Viscount  Castlerosse  was 
purely  a  business  man  before  he  entered 
newspaper  work,  his  great  interest  now 
is  in  the  editorial  side.  As  far  as  he  can 
determine  he  is  the  only  journalist  in 
England  to  come  out  of  London’s  “West 
End.”  He  was  a  stock  broker  for  many 
years,  until  a  passing  jest  with  Lord 
BeaverliriKik  slid  him  graccfnllv  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  into  the  realm  of  typewriters 
and  printing  presses. 

Six  years  ago  on  a  visit  to  France 
the  V'isconnt  and  Lord  Beaverhrook  were 
engaged  in  conversation  in  a  hotel.  The 
newspaper  proprietor  excused  himself, 
saying  he  had  to  write  a  piece  for  his 
papers. 

“Why  don’t  yon  write  one,  too?”,  he 
sufrnrpsted  flippantly  to  Vi.scount  Castle¬ 
rosse.  “Then  we’ll  compare  them  and 
see  which  is  iK-tter,”  was  his  parting  re¬ 
mark. 

The  X’iscoiint  put  aside  thoughts  of 
the  stock  market  for  a  while  and  took 
Lord  Beaverhrixik  at  his  word.  When 
they  met  later  he  exhibited  the  product 
of  iris  pen.  Lord  Beavcrbnxik  was  satis¬ 
fied.  In  fact,  he  was  more  than  satisfied, 
and  asked  the  A'iscount  to  join  his  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  result  that  the  former 
stock  broker  is  now  one  of  England’s 
most  ponular  columnists.  Were  it  not 
for  this  incident,  he  sa:<l  this  week,  he 


U.P.  EXECUTIVE  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 


Hugh  Baillie,  vice-president  and  general  business  manager  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  has  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Photo  shows  him  in  London  with  three  high  Uu'’.  executives.  They  are  ( left 
to  right):  Webb  Miller,  European  news  manager;  Ed  L.  Keen,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  Europe;  Mr.  Baillie;  and  C.  L.  Day,  manager  of  the  London  bureau. 


would  probably  never  have  become  a 
newspaper  man. 

His  writing  for  the  Mirror  on  this 
visit  has  thrown  him  in  company  with 
some  of  New  Y'ork’s  well  known  column 
conductors.  He  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  their  work  before  he  came  here. 

”We  could  not  write  of  people  as 
intimately  and  freely  as  some  of  your 
Broadway  columnists  do,”  he  said. 
“While  it  is  interesting,  ami  the  English 
people  would  probably  enjoy  similar 
gossip  about  their  notables,  our  libel 
laws  would  make  it  iniiKissible  to  print 
such  material.” 

But  Viscount  Castlerosse  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  country’s  libel  laws, 
and  Xew  York’s  columnists  know  it. 
Some  of  them  have  become  acquainted 
with  him  since  his  arrival.  They  have 
taken  him  around  a  bit ;  visited  night 
clubs  and  shows;  and  they  like  him.  In 
fact  Mark  Hellinger,  with  whom  the 
A’iscount  has  become  a  co-worker  on  the 
Mirror,  and  who  has  accompanied  him 
on  some  of  his  night  club  tours,  has 
already  begun  to  call  him  “Cassy”  in 
his  column. 

.Although  he  is  the  first  newspaper 
man  in  his  family — and  he  can  trace  his 
family  back  to  1280  A. I),  when  his 
ancestor.  Sir  A’alentine  Brown,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Kerry  in  Ireland — A’iscount 
Castlerosse  is  keenly  interesteil  in  the 
work.  The  Inisiness  side  interests  him 
as  much  as  the  editorial  department. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
I'.nglish  newspapers,  he  said  this  week, 
is  the  immen.se  circulation  piled  up  by 
each  publication. 

"‘Because  of  these  great  circulations,” 
the  A’iscount  pointed  out,  “English  news- 
liapers  are  obliged  to  carry  advertising 
on  their  front  pages.  The  expense  of 
publication  makes  this  practice  essential 
since  the  extra  rate  charged  for  such 
position  is  a  great  financial  aid.  The 
papers  cannot  increase  their  size.  Ix-caiise 
the  cost  of  adding  more  pages  for  such 
laree  distribution  would  be  prohibitive.” 

The  gigantic  circulations.  Viscount 
Castlerosse  revealed,  prevent  the  syndi¬ 
cation  of  special  features  in  England, 
and,  consequently,  the  returns  to  a 
columnist  in  that  country  are  not  nearly 
so  great  as  in  the  United  States.  Here 
a  writer’s  income  increases  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  newspapers  buy¬ 
ing  his  feature.  In  England,  one  paper 
circulates  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
coutry.  Everybody  sees  the  writer’s 
work,  but  only  one  i)aper  pays  for  it. 

KeiK)rtcr.s’  and  editors’  salaries,  tcxi, 
are  not  eciiial  to  American  remuneration, 
the  Viscount  .said,  hut  this  condition  is 
balanced  by  lower  living  expenses. 

"1  know  one  editor,”  was  his  com¬ 
ment,  “who  went  into  motion  pictures, 
but  he  came  back  to  newspa{K‘r  work 
shortly,  because,  he  said,  he  couldn’t 
stand  the  inaction  in  the  picture  busi¬ 
ness.  No  outstanding  newspaper  men  in 
England,  though,  have  left  their  work 
for  other  lines.” 

Viscount  Castleross  will  return  to 
England  in  about  two  weeks,  after  he 
covers  the  international  polo  matches  at 
the  MeadowbriKik  Club  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  America’s  Cup  Yacht  Races. 
He  is  combining  work  with  play. 

The  Viscount  dictates  his  Mirror 
column  in  his  handsomely  furnished  suite 
at  the  Hotel  Lombardy.  The  elegant 
formality  of  his  sitting  room  was  soft¬ 
ened  by  a  collection  of  four  weather¬ 
beaten  felt  hats  in  repose  on  a  period 
table,  a  heap  of  golf  balls — some  new. 
.some  battered — piled  in  a  deep  bowl,  and 
an  array  of  English  and  .American 
newspapers  and  magazines,  spread  be¬ 
neath  a  soft-hued  table  lamp. 

Known  to  the  world  as  Viscount 
Castlerosse,  and  addres.sed  as  “Your 
Lord.ship,”  this  scion  of  one  of  Ireland’s 
oldest  families,  being  of  genial  nature, 
would  nrobjihly  answer  if  you  called  him 
Valentine  Brown.  That  is  his  “ordi¬ 
nary”  nailt;. 
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PREHISTORIC  MONSTERS  TO  DOMINATE 
COPY  IN  MOTOR  OIL  CAMPAIGN 

Dinosaurs  and  Pterodactyls  Roam  Pennsylvania  Oil  Fields  to 
Stress  Origin  of  Mobiline — Rotogravure  and  Black 
and  White  Sections  Are  on  List 


A  STRIKING  advertising  campaign, 
featuring  halftone  illustrations  of  di¬ 
nosaurs,  pterodactyls  and  other  prehis¬ 
toric  monsters,  will  begin  Sept.  21  in  the 
rotogravure  sections  of  10  newspapers. 


Grotesque  prehistoric  monsters  will 

be  relied  on  to  attract  readers  to 
Mobiline  advertising. 

and  on  Sept.  25  in  black  and  white  in 
150  newspapers.  The  campaign,  repre¬ 
senting  the  first  active  advertising  of 
Mobiline  motor  oil  by  the  Sinclair  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  will  run  for  three 
months. 

The  dinosaurs  and  other  monsters  set 
the  keynote  of  the  advertising,  being  used 
to  emphasize  the  age  of  Pennsylvania 
crude  oil  deposits.  The  Bradford-Alle- 
gany  crude  oil  from  which  Mobiline  is 
refined  is  “with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
millions  of  years  older  than  other  crudes 
refined  for  motor  oils  today,”  according 
to  the  copy.  The  slogan,  “Mellowed  a 
hundred  million  years,”  is  reiterated  in 
both  newspaper  and  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Mobiline  is  an  old  product  of  the  Sin¬ 
clair  company,  dating  back  to  1905,  but 
it  has  been  produced  only  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  This  year,  however,  the  company’s 
refinery  at  VVellsville,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
much  enlarged  and  the  output  multiplied. 
The  advertising  campaign  is  consequently 
necessary. 

The  company  has  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  advertisers  in  its  field,  but  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  its  H-C  gasoline. 
It  has  another  motor  oil.  Opaline,  which 
is  made  from  mid-continent  crude.  The 
Opaline  sells  at  30  cents  a  quart,  while 
the  Mobiline,  made  from  Pennsylvania 
crude,  sells  at  35  cents  a  quart. 

“There  is  no  question  that  motorists 
quite  generally  believe  that  Pennsylvania 
crude  makes  the  best  motor  oil,”  said 
S.  M.  Morey,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sinclair  company.  “That  is  the  basis  for 
the  Mobiline  copy,  designed  to  empha¬ 
size  that  this  is  a  Pennsylvania  oil.” 

The  campaign  is  being  handled  by  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency. 

Beside  using  newspapers  and  their 
rotogravure  sections,  the  Sinclair  cam¬ 
paign  will  appear  in  five  national  maga¬ 
zines,  and  will  take  the  air  in  a  trial 
campaign  of  13  quarter-hour  radio  broad¬ 
casts  from  16  cities.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  of  the  radio  programs  arc  to 
be  used. 

The  radio  campaign  will  present  the 


adventures  of  H-C,  Mobie,  and  Opie, 
enacted  by  Phil  Baker,  comedian,  and 
the  team  of  Shaw  and  Lee.  Thus  the 
radio  skits  will  advertise  not  only  Mo¬ 
biline  but  also  the  other  products  of  the 
Sinclair  Company, 

In  the  publication  advertising,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Ojaline  and  H-C  gasoline  will 
have  to  wait  for  1931,  whp  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  separate  campaigns  will  be 
conducted  for  them.  Although  plans  for 
next  year  are  still  unformed,  there  prob¬ 
ably  will  also  be  a  three-month  campaign 
for  Mobiline  in  the  early  months. 

The  rotogravure  campaign  will  begin 
with  a  full  page,  dropping  to  800-line 
copy  thereafter.  The  black  and  white 
campaign  in  newspapers  consists  of  six 
800-line  advertisements.  The  latter  will 
cover  nearly  every  state  except  those  in 
the  far  west. 


PRESS  AGENTS  ORGANIZE 


Publicity  Directors*  Association 
Formed  at  New  York  Meeting 

The  Publicity  Directors’  Association 
of  America  was  formally  organized  this 
week  when  the  executive  board  ratified 
a  code  of  principles  and  approved  the 
selection  of  officers  at  a  meeting  in  the 
LaSalle  restaurant.  New  York.  Officers 
selected  were : 

Aaron  Singer,  of  Martin-Mooney, 
Inc.,  president;  Donovan  Hancock,  Van 
Beuren  Corporation,  vice-president ; 
Philip  Schuyler,  Postal  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  corresponding  secretary ;  Thomas 
Barrett,  American  Bureau  of  Chiroprac¬ 
tic,  recording  secretary;  Frank  Robin¬ 
son,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  financial 
secretary. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  the 
activities  of  the  Free  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  were  discussed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Zimmer. 

“For  the  last  few  years,”  Mr.  Zim¬ 
mer  said,  “the  very  word  ‘publicity’  has 
left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  both 
the  public  and  newspaper  editors.  The 
fly-by-night,  unethical  agents  have  given 
our  profession  a  black  eye,  and  it  is  an 
outrage  to  have  a  few  of  these  fellows 
trying  to  put  over  fast  ones  on  the  news¬ 
papers  for  it  reflects  on  all  of  us.” 


DAPPING  HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 


New  York  Members  Elect  Auburn 
Citizen  Man  Chairman 

Members  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  State  held  a  long  evening 
meeting  Sept.  5  at  Cooperstown,  follow¬ 
ing  the  opening  session  of  the  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  convention.  W.  O. 
Dapping,  Auburn  Citizen,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  group,  with  Russell 
Hathaway,  Albany  correspondent,  as 
secretary. 

Desire  of  numerous  Northern  members 
for  a  larger  volume  of  Canadian  news 
was  one  of  the  principal  phases  of  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  discussed.  Other  recom¬ 
mendations  by  members  included  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  mat  service  on  New  York 
State  celebrities  for  newspaper  reference 
libraries,  and  special  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  for  New  York  papers.  It  was 
urged  that  a  survey  of  members’  desires 
in  this  respect  and  its  practicability  from 
the  general  standpoint  be  made. 

A  resolution  was  passed  commending  to 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  service  on  the  Andree  story, 
the  Santo  Domingo  story,  and  the  South 
.\merican  political  upheavals,  among  re¬ 
cent  news  events. 


JOINS  PHOTO  SERVICE 

R.  H.  Stewart  has  left  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  of  United  Press  to  become 
manager  of  the  Harris  &  Ewing  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  Service  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


EXPOSING  ELECTION  FRAUDS 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Evening  News  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  against  padded  election  lists  in 
Steelton,  the  borough  to  the  south.  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  vacant  lots  where  some 
42  voters  were  registered  were  used  in 
connection  with  the  campaign. 


GERMAN  EDITOR  HNED 
IN  KAISER’S  SUIT 


$360  Penalty  Levied  Against  Berliner 
Morgenpost  Director  for  Asserting 
Ex-Ruler  Enforced  Monopoly  of 
Krupp  Works 


The  libel  suit  of  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm 
of  Prussia  against  Ewald  Mandel,  editor 
of  the  Berliner  Morgenpost,  based  on  an 
article  in  the  paper  last  October  charging 
that  the  German  Emperor  had  had  a  fin¬ 
ancial  interest  in  the  pre-war  Krupp  con¬ 
cern  and  that  he  had  insured  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Krupp  monopoly  of  German 
arms  contracts  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
products  of  other  better  arms  manufac¬ 
turers,  was  terminated  late  last  week 
when  a  judge  fined  the  editor  1,500  marks 
(about  $3W).  The  judge  characterized 
the  editor’s  charges  as  an  uncalled  for 
insult,  and  order^  that  the  sentence  be 
published  in  the  Morgenpost. 

The  proceedings,  which  were  featured 
by  sharp  exchanges  between  the  opposing 
legal  talent,  occupied  one  day. 

The  real  meat  of  the  case,  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  stated,  never 
came  up. 

“In  spite  of  Herr  Mandels  attorneys’ 
offer  to  call  in  a  whole  platoon  of 
former  generals  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements  contained  in  the 
offending  article,  the  judge  ruled  out  tfiis 
evidence,  declaring  that  at  this  late  date 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  one  way 
or  the  other  that  any  harmful  influence 
had  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  ex- 
Kaiser  or  anyone  else  in  the  awarding 
of  arms  contracts  for  the  Imperial 
army. 

“The  defense  declared  that  the  subject 
of  the  Krupp  monopoly  had  been 
attacked  as  early  as  1903  in  the  Reichstag 
as  harmful  to  the  German  forces. 

“The  plaintiff’s  lawyer  demanded  a 
prison  sentence  on  the  grounds  that  the 
newspaper  owner  would  pay  a  fine  and 
that  the  editor  would  feel  no  pain  at  all, 
but  the  court  decided  a  fine  was  sufficient. 
Nevertheless,  1,500  marks  is  a  very  stiff 
fine  for  a  German  court  to  mete  out,  so 
that  ‘Fredrich  Wilhelm  Victor  Albert, 
Prince  of  Prussia,’  may  consider  a  blot 
to  have  been  removed  from  his  escut¬ 
cheon.” 


BOB  DAVIS  TO  SAIL 


Famous  Newspaper  Man  Off  for 
Europe  Sept.  16 

Robert  H.  Davis,  New  York  Sun 
columnist  and  well-known  newspaper 
man,  has  so  far  recovered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  injuries  sustained  last  spring 
when  he  fell  while  on  a  fishing  trip, 
that  he  is  sailing  on  Sept.  16  for  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

With  Dean  Palmer,  of  Palmer,  De 
Witt  and  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers, 
and  owner  of  the  Flushing  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  Mr.  Davis  will  visit  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary.  They  will  sail 
on  the  Bremen. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Palmer  have  made 
several  trips  abroad  together  previously. 


STARTS  MERCHANDISING  PAPER 

The  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times 
this  month  started  a  merchandising  paper 
called  the  Advertisers’  Courier  Times. 
Alfred  Marshall,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily,  publishes  the  merchan¬ 
dising  edition,  which  will  appear  every 
month. 

WRITERS  AT  CLAMBAKE 

The  annual  clambake  of  the  News- 
writers’  L’nion  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  held 
at  Montdale,  on  Sept.  6.  More  than  100 
newspaper  men  and  their  friends  were 
in  attendance.  Publishers  of  all  the 
Scranton  newspapers  were  guests. 


BIG  N.  Y.  STORES  FACF 
MONDAY  CLOSING  PLAN 

Move  Depends  on  InterpreUtioa  sf 
New  State  Labor  Law  Affectia| 
Employment  of  Women — Sunday 
Copy  Effect  Debated 


The  possibility  that  New  York  retail 
stores  may  be  closed  on  Monday  mom. 
ings  the  year  around  depends  on  an  inter, 
pretation  of  a  new  state  law  regulatint 
the  hours  of  work  permitted  for  woma 

The  situation  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  a  committee  of  leadiw 
merchants  but  a  definite  settlement  ij 
waiting  on  negotiations  with  Mijs 
Frances  Perkins,  state  industrial  conrnm. 
sioner.  It  is  possible  that  a  test  case 
will  be  fought  through  the  courts. 

Miss  Perkins  has  issued  a  written  i&. 
terpretation  of  the  law  as  it  affects  sales¬ 
women,  stating  that  employers  n®; 
choose  between  a  six-day  week  of  48 
hours  maximum,  with  no  overtime  at  all 
permitted,  and  a  five-and-a-half-^y 
of  491/2  hours  maximum,  with  overtime 
permitted  under  strict  regulations.  Hav¬ 
ing  chosen  one  plan,  a  store  must  stid 
to  it  during  a  whole  calendar  year,  she 
ruled.  Store  proprietors  question  this 
interpretation. 

If  Miss  Perkins’  views  prevail,  the 
stores  will  face  strong  pressure  to  adop; 
the  five-and-a-half-day  week.  Retail 
men  say  that  while  working  days  may  be 
fixed  at  even  less  than  eight  hours,  over¬ 
time  is  necessary  upon  occasion  to  take 
care  of  stock  and  to  keep  up  store  rec¬ 
ords,  as  well  as  wait  on  castomers  who 
arrive  at  the  last  minute.  This  would  be 
impossible  under  Miss  Perkins’  six-day 
plan,  they  say. 

If  the  stores  accept  a  week  of  five 
and-a-half  days  Monday  mornings  seems 
the  most  likely  time  for  closing,  (k 
man  in  close  touch  with  the  retail  M 
pointed  out  that  either  the  beginning  or  ' 
the  end  of  the  week  would  have  to  suf¬ 
fer,  and  that  Saturday  was  too  good  1 
business  day  to  sacrifice.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance,  he  said,  that  the  half-day 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  mid-wed 

He  also  pointed  to  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  any  attempt  to  “stagger”  em¬ 
ployes’  hours.  Speaking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  big  stores,  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  small  shops  would  keep  open 
more  or  less  at  will,  while  the  large  de 
partment  stores  would  be  subject  to  strict 
inspection. 

Not  all  stores  have  to  make  the  same 
choice;  so  the  Monday  closing,  if 
adopted,  may  affect  only  part  of  the 
shops. 

The  possible  effect  on  Sunday  retail 
advertising  is  not  clear.  One  man  pre¬ 
dicted  it  would  be  almost  abolished  if  the 
stores  are  not  open  Monday  mornings. 
Another  disagreed,  saying  that  the  Sun-  . 
day  advertising  stimulus  could  not  be  re  ; 
placed  by  advertising  on  other  days.  s 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 


Four- Year-Old  Action  Brought  by 
Walter  S.  Dickey  It  Ended 

Judge  C.  A.  Burney  in  Circuit  Cowt 
Kansas  City,  last  week  dismissed  k 
want  of  prosecution”  the  libel  sat 
brought  by  Walter  S.  Dickey, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Kansas  W 
Journal-Post,  against  Irwin  Kirkw«»- 
August  F.  Seested,  George  B. 

^Iph  Stout,  Henry  J.  Haskell  anH 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  who,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Hyde,  comprised  the  group  dtrea- 
ing  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  W 
1926,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  newspaper  property  at  a  sale  held  “ 
accordance  with  the  will  of 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  after  the  dealt 
of  his  daughter,  Laura  N.  Kirkww 

Mr.  Hyde  was  made  a  co-defen^ 
because  the  alleged  libel  was  contain^ 
remarks  made  by  him  in  a  poling 
speech  in  Kansas  City,  which  was 
ported  in  the  Star.  No  effort  was  nia* 
to  press  the  suit  and  after  four  yw 
Judge  Burney  ordered  it 

Since  the  suit  was  brought,  tnm 
of  the  defendants,  Kirkwood,  Stout 
Seested,  have  died. 
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EDUCATION  THEME  OF  N.Y.  PUBLISHERS 

High  Cost  of  Editorial  Turnover  Stressed  by  Prof.  Rathbone — Group  Studying  Plan  to  Expand 
Empire  Printing  School — Resolution  Opposes  Higher  Union  Scale 
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education  for 

I-r  newspaper  work 


all  branches  of 
newspaper  worK  was  developed 
from  several  angles  into  the  prime 
tonic  of  discussion  at  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  Cooperstown,  Sept.  5-7. 
Beginning  with  the  financial  report  of 
Don  M.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca, 
educational  theme  expanded  under 
an  extempore  outline  of  its  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  floor,  eventuating  in  a 
commission  to  the  executive  committee 
with  power  to  act  upon  a  project  for 
widening  the  school’s  field  from  its 
present  activities  in  training  composi¬ 
tors  to  education  for  all  executive  and 
aininistrative  branches  of  the  industry. 
And,  with  an  address  by  Prof.  Henry 
Bailey  Rathbone  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  developing  the  thought  that  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  training  editorial 
men  would  be  reflected  in  increased 
profits  and  a  higher  economic  status  for 
the  editorial  men,  the  educational  note 
concluded  the  business  meeting. 

Social  activities  included  as  much 
golf  as  the  members  could  absorb  among 
the  ubiquitous  traps  and  crags  of  the 
Otesaga  links,  and  a  dinner  at  which 
addresses  in  light  vein  were  made  by 
Walter  Barnes  Cherry,  of  Syracuse, 
former  president  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  America,  and  Paul 
Fenimore  Cooper,  a  direct  descendant  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  chief  of  the 
lares  and  penates  of  the  Otsego  re¬ 
gion.  Ladies  of  the  party  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  motor  trip  to  the  Howe 
Caverns,  where,  while  the  golfers  40  miles 
distant  were  digging  their  way  through 
sand  pits,  the  ladies  spent  the  afternoon 
in  a  fairyland  250  feet  underground — a 
fairyland  equipped  with  nature’s  run¬ 
ning  water  and  man’s  electric  lights  and 
twin  elevators.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
exploring  parties  from  the  links  and 
the  caverns,  they  were  entertained  by 
the  Albany  Evening  News  carriers’ 
band,  resplendent  in  red  tunics. 

The  meeting  opened  Friday  afternoon, 
with  President  J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse 
Post  Standard  in  the  chair,  with  an 
executive  session  devoted  principally  to 
discussion  of  business  topics.  Interest 
centred  mainly  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  enforce  the 
law  requiring  that  publicity  matter  be 
marked  as  advertising  and  pay  postage 
as  advertising.  It  was  the  concensus 
that  the  question  was  generally  one  af¬ 
fecting  “second  newspapers’’,  which,  it 
was  said,  in  their  efforts  to  overtake  a 
strong  competitor  often  offer  publicity 
inducements  for  advertising  contracts. 
Discussion  of  the  tclctypesetter  elicited 
many  questions  of  J.  Noel  Macy,  of  the 
Westchester  County  Newspapers,  in 
whose  offices  it  is  now  being  used.  Mr. 
Macy,  by  the  way,  left  New  York  in 
his  new  sea-plane  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  meeting  opened,  was  present 
when  the  gavel  fell,  and  departed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Saturday  session  ad¬ 
journed.  He  planned  to  attend  the  inter¬ 
national  polo  match  at  Meadowbrook, 
L.  I.,  scheduled  to  start  within  two 
hours  after  his  ship  left  the  surface  of 
Utsego  Lake.  He  was  accompanied  by 
1  pilot  and  also  by  Walter  W.  Morey, 
inventor  of  the  teletypesetter. 

J-  D.  Pinkham,  executive  secretary 
of  the  association,  presented  an  interim 
•■eport  of  labor  matters,  indicating  that 
the  newspaper  craft  unions  were  not  re¬ 
opening  the  wage  scale  sections  of  ex- 
isting  contracts,  and  that  under  present 
Dusmess  conditions,  there  were  few  lo- 
calities  in  which  demands  for  higher 
^URcs  were  justified.  The  latter 
u  e_nil)odied  in  a  resolution, 

which,  after  minor  changes,  was  adopted 
'h  the  following  form; 

W  herf.as,  average  annual  earnings  of 
craftsmen  in  the  printing  industry  in  the 
V.  nited  States  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  were  in 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


the  month  of  August  nearly  90  per  cent 
higher  than  average  weekly  earnings  in 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
“Whereas,  reduction  of  living  costs 
from  June,  1920,  to  July,  1930,  have  been 
greater  than  23  per  cent  although  wages 


Jerome  D.  Barnum 

in  newspaper  printing  industries  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  period 
and  without  increased  production  and 

“Whereas  according  to  statements  of 
President  Howard  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  there  were  more 
men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  May  1  in  newspaper  composing  rooms 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  and 

“Whereas  and  in  spite  of  general 
business  depression  average  earnings  of 
craftsmen  in  the  printing  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1  were 
higher  than  during  the  corresponding 
year  ending  May  1,  1929, 

“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  in  convention  assemhk-d  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  un¬ 
less  or  until  such  time  as  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  skilled  workers  in  basic  industries 
more  nearly  approximate  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  printers  employed  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms,  and  unless  or  until  the 
present  curtailed  production  of  the  printer 
is  raised  to  its  proper  level  no  reason  or 
warrant  exists  for  further  wage  increases 
in  mechanical  departments  of  newspapers 
and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  our 
members  keep  in  mind  the  foregoing 
facts  in  ftieeting  demands  of  all  unions 
for  increased  wages  or  reduction  of  hours 
and  that  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the  convention 
that  demands  for  increased  wages  or  re¬ 
duction  of  hours  be  firmly  refused.’’ 

Don  Johnson,  in  a  financial  report, 
covering  operations  of  the  Empire  State 
School  for  17  months  from  March  1. 
1929  to  July  31,  1930,  showed  income  pf 
$37,701.^,  and  expenses  of  $35,331.23, 
with  total  current  assets  of  $3,745.35, 
and  capital  assets  of  $25,164.98. 

The  school,  he  stated,  is  functioning 
efficiently,  and  will  graduate  next  June 
approximately  the  same  numljcr  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  last  year.  .All  hut  one  of  the 
past  year’s  graduates  are  working  at  some 
branch  of  the  graphic  arts,  he  stated,  and 
many  have  made  excellent  progress. 

Publishers  present  who  have  employed 
graduates  of  the  school  were  unanimous 
in  praising  the  competence  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  their  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
employers.  * 


Mr.  Johnson  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  new  quarters  and  additional  facil¬ 
ities  if  the  school  is  to  attain  maximum 
usefulness  for  the  association  which 
sponsored  it.  The  composing  room 
should  continue  to  be  its  focal  point, 
since  it  is  the  heart  of  the  newspaper 
operation,  but  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
genuine  need  for  a  school  where  men  and 
women  might  be  trained  for  every  branch 
of  the  business  department.  The  auditor 
of  a  New  York  City  newspaper  was  at 
present  enrolled  as  a  student,  he  said, 
not  with  the  idea  of  changing  his  occu¬ 
pation,  but  to  get  a  better  perspective 
of  the  job  of  newspaper  publication.  The 
two  sons  of  William  T.  Dewart,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  have  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  students,  he  said,  and  sons  of  other 
publishers  were  now,  or  would  shortly  be 
added  to  the  student  roster.  There  is  no 
other  center,  he  said,  where  a  young  man 
desirous  of  advancing  in  the  advertising, 
accounting,  or  circulation  branches  of 
newspaper  work  can  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  business,  and,  in  their 
own  shops,  the  rush  of  daily  labor  did 
not  permit  more  than  elementary  training 
in  the  work  of  their  own  department 
and  none  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  other 
divisions. 

He  suggested  that  the  association  plan 
now  for  expansion  of  the  school  to  un¬ 
dertake  education  beyond  that  of  com¬ 
positors.  The  shortage  of  printers  was 
acute  ten  years  ago,  and  gave  the  school 
an  excellent  start  at  that  time,  but  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  and  the  need  for 
recruits  to  the  composing  rooms  is  no 
longer  pressing. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  idea  received  general 
approval,  and  it  was  suj?gested  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  be  made  to  determine  the  feeling  of 
the  industry  toward  the  proposed  center 
of  instruction.  Legal  and  financial  con¬ 
siderations  sidetracked  this  procedure  in 
favor  of  a  motion  to  refer  the  entire 
matter  to  the  executive  committee,  with 
power  to  act,  and  to  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  .1931.  L.  B.  Palmer, 
general  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  answering 
President  Barnum’s  question  e.xpressed 
his  personal  opinion  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  general,  had  lost  none  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  school  training  of  their 
employes. 

Prof.  Rathbone  took  up  the  educational 
thread  where  the  adoption  of  the  afore- 
mentionetl  motion  had  left  it.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  publishers,  he  said,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Editors,  before  whom  he  had 
spoken  several  months  ago. 

The  cost  of  training  men  for  news¬ 
paper  writing  was  unknown,  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  enormous,  he  said.  In  many  of¬ 
fices,  city  editors  employ  likely  looking 
young  men,  pay  them  a  minimum  salary 
for  a  few  weeks,  discharge  them,  take 
on  others  and  repeat  the  process  indef¬ 
initely.  The  cost  of  getting  one  good 
man,  worth  retaining  on  the  staff,  by 
these  methods  has  not  been  calculated 
by  most  executives,  and  by  those  rash 
enough  to  risk  estimates,  is  set  anywhere 
between  $500  and  $5,000. 

This  cost  can  he  reduced  by  the  proper 
degree  of  co-operation  between  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  those  devoted  to  journalistic 
education,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
should  he  reflected  in  increased  profits 
for  the  publisher,  and  before  long  in  a 
higher  economic  standard  for  the  writing 
force. 

The  profession  of  journalism  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  were  not  synony¬ 
mous,  Prof.  Rathbone  declared.  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  convention,  editors  and  manag¬ 
ing  editors  in  convention,  considered 
themselves  the  profession  of  journalism, 
and  the  men  who  actually  constitute  the 
profession  by  doing  the  work  of  jour¬ 
nalism — the  reporters  and  copyreaders — 
have  no  place  in  the  professional  scheme 
of  their  superiors.  One  might  take  two 


views  of  a  profession,  he  said.  One  was 
that  of  the  pugilist  or  of  certain  col¬ 
legiate  football  players,  who,  having  a 
certain  skill  and  a  certain  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  turn  their  assets  to  the  amassing  of 
the  largest  possible  profit.  The  other  is 
that  of  the  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman,  who,  with  specialized  skill 
and  codified  knowledge,  turn  their  tal¬ 
ents  toward  service  to  the  public.  His 
hearers  could  take  their  choice. 

In  the  content  of  the  newspaper,  he 
stated  his  belief  that  many  publishers 
placed  a  far  higher  value  on  advertising 
than  on  the  product  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  much  advertising 
represented  a  higher  degree  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  industry  than  the  contents  of 
news,  editorial  and  feature  pages.  How 
long,  he  asketl  the  publishers,  did  they 
believe  readers  would  buy  newspapers 
for  advertising  alone? 

Rjdio,  he  said,  is  becoming  a  danger¬ 
ous  competitor  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Where  the  newspaper  is  reaching 
its  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  its  thou¬ 
sands,  or  merely  its  hundreds,  the  radio 
was  claiming  an  audience  of  millions  for 
its  advertising  messages. 

Editors  no  longer  dare  to  tell  readers 
what  they  shall  think,  he  said.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  risk  extinction.  It  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  mass  education,  he 
said,  that  people  will  nort  take  their 
opinions  from  others.  They  demand  the 
facts,  upon  which  they  base  their  own 
opinions. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  newspaper 
to  educate,  he  .said.  That  belongs  to  the 
school.  To  the  church  belongs  the  job 
of  improving  the  people  spiritually.  The 
lawyer  is  the  one  to  give  legal  advice 
and  the  doctor  should  not  have  news¬ 
paper  competition  in  health  and  medical 
information.  The  newspaper’s  job  is  to 
reveal  humanity  to  humanity,  to  show 
readers  to  themselves.  The  newspaper 
that  carries  out  that  task  and  in  its 
pages  reflects  its  individual  constituency 
will  have  no  problem  of  hard  times. 

In  the  third  section  of  his  address, 
Prof.  Rathbone  o'utlined  the  steps  by 
which  education  for  journalism  has 
grown  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
move  was  made  in  1869  by  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  then  president  of  Washington 
College,  now  Washington  &  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity.  General  Lee  proposed  to  his 
trustees,  and  his  suggestion  carried,  that 
.30  scholarships  in  journalism  he  awarded 
annually  to  young  men  and  women  de¬ 
siring  to  make  newspaper  work  and  prac¬ 
tical  printing  their  life  work.  The  schol¬ 
arships  were  awarded  until  1878.  when 
they  were  discontinued,  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  great  editors  of  the  day  were 
almost  unanimous  in  believing  that  the 
place  to  learn  journalism  was  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office.  At  that  time.  Prof.  Rath- 
hone  said,  young  men  learned  medicine 
by  apprenticing  themselves  to  a  doctor, 
reading  his  hooks,  sweeping  his  offices 
and  attending  to  his  stable.  I.awyers 
followed  a  similar  process,  hut  by  1888, 
both  of  these  professions  had  established 
schools  and  within  a  few  more  years,  the 
old  doors  were  permanently  closed. 

In  journalism,  however,  onlv  Whitelaw 
Reid,  then  editor  of  the  Nero  York  Trib¬ 
une,  saw  training  for  journalism  in  the 
same  terms  as  General  Lee,  and  Reid’s 
propo.sal  in  an  address  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  60  years  ago  was  manv  vears  in 
hearing  fruit.  Col.  Henry  Watterson 
some  20  years  later  expressed  .similar 
views  and  was  instrumental  in  having 
journalism  courses  established  in  1893  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  alma 
mater,  with  Joseph  French  Johnson,  a 
former  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  as  in¬ 
structor.  Dr.  Johnson  later  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  New  York 
University  faculty. 

Also  in  1893.  the  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation  urged  the  estahli.shment  of  a 
school  of  iournalism  at  the  state  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  that  year  Walter  Williams, 
( Continued  on  page  53) 
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PLACING  NEW  COPY  FOR  LUCKY  STRIKES; 
PROMINENT  NAMES  ARE  KEYNOTE 

Last  of  “Big  Three”  Gets  Into  Fall  Campaign,  With  Banker  and 
Educator  Guardedly  Indorsing  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Used 
in  “Toasting” — “Future  Shadow”  Is  Gone 


fall  campaign  for  Lucky  Strike 

cigarettes,  eagerly  awaited  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles,  went  out  to  newspapers  late 
this  week,  orders  being  placed  for  inser¬ 
tions  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  next 
week. 

As  predicted,  the  “future  shadow”  key¬ 
note  which  has  dominated  Lucky  Strike 
copy  so  long  is  missing  from  the  new 
advertisements.  Instead,  there  is  a  testi¬ 
monial  campaign  with  a  vengeance,  the 
first  name  and  picture  being  those  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Me  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chatham  Phenix  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  director  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  director  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  director  of  the 
National  Surety  Company,  director  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  and  a 
former  brigadier-general  in  the  A.  E.  P'. 

The  second  advertisement  uses  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  quotation  from  Samuel  Harden 
Church,  president  of  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute,  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  National  The¬ 
atre,  meml)er  of  the  American  Mission 
to  Morocco  in  1923,  and  an  ofiicer  of  the 
F'cench  Legion  of  Honor. 

Reports  that  treatment  of  Lucky  Strike 
tobacco  by  an  ultra-violet  ray  process 
would  furnish  the  keynote  of  the  new 
campaign  were  only  partly  borne  out, 
the  light  ray  being  brought  in  on  the 
first  bounce.  Instead  of  giving  a  techni¬ 
cal  report  on  this  process,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  quote  the  men  named  as  liaving 
examined  the  reports  of  exi)erts  and  being 
pleased  with  the  result. 

Releasing  of  the  Lucky  Strike  cam¬ 
paign  launches  all  the  “Big  Three”  cigar¬ 
ette  companies  on  their  fall  advertising 
efforts.  Camel  and  Chesterfield  having 
already  begun  their  new  drives.  The 
fourth  cigarette.  Old  Gold,  has  so  far 
shown  no  di.spositicm  to  change  its  type 
of  copy.  Its  September  advertisements 
have  continued  to  tell  how  “They  gave 
a  new  trill,"  featuring  movie  actres.ses, 
athletes,  and  others  who  “got  there  so 
quickly,"  as  Old  (iold  itself  has  done. 

The  new  Camel  cop,-  is  almost  of 
magazine  style,  showing  beautiful,  but 
not  “prettified”  girls  in  natural  settings 
to  justify  its  slogan,  “Easy  to  l<K)k  at — 
Piasy  to  smoke."  Its  argument  is  the 
same  at  is  has  used  in  the  past,  that  g<KKl 
tobacco  needs  no  “over-processing,  with 
its  resultant  insipidity."  The  copy  is 
appearing  in  Practically  every  Paiglish- 
language  daily  in  the  United  States. 

The  Oiesterhe’d  copy  makes  its 
slogan,  “One  will  always  stand  out,"  re¬ 
flating  also  tlv;  old  familiar  “They 
Satisfy.”  .-Xdvertisements  used  two  or 
three  in  a  single  issue  of  a  newspai)er 
were  unusual  ii.  making  the  reader  search 
for  the  name  of  the  cigarette  described. 
The  only  mention  of  CTiesterfield  was  in 
the  familiar  script  on  the  side  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  cigarette,  natural  size.  “Milder  and 
better  taste"  is  emphasized. 

Another  cigarette  wh  ise  copy  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention  is  the  Marlboro,  which 
has  been  publishing  the  winners  in  its 
contest  for  amateur  copy  writers. 

The  new  Lucky  Strike  campaign  is 
expected  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  first 
two  pieces,  which  are  the  only  ones  yet 
sent  out.  This  is  the  way  the  first  testi¬ 
monial  is  tied  to  the  ultra-violet  ray 
process : 

“Consistent  with  its  policy  of  laying 
the  facts  before  the  public,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  invited  Gen. 
Samuel  Me  Roberts  to  review  the  reports 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  Lucky  Strike’s  famous  Toasting 
Process.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  Gen.  McRoberts: 

Display  type  then  announces :  “Mak¬ 
ing  P'riends  and'  Holding  Them  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  business,"  and  credits 
the  statement  to  Gen.  McRoberts,  listing 
all  his  official  positions.  His  actual 
statement  says : 


“Making  friends  and  holding  them  by 
a  friendly  up-to-date  usefulness  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  business.  This  axiom 
has  been  the  guiding  force  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Chatham  Phenix  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Company.  And  it  is 
obviously  the  guiding  force  in  your  busi¬ 


The  new  appeal  in  Camel  ropy. 


ness — as  evidenced  by  your  use  of  the 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  in  the  ‘Toasting’  of  the 
Lucky  Strike  tobaccos.”  A  facsimile 
signature  is  used. 

Farther  down  in  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  the  familiar  comment :  “Lucky 
Strike — the  finest  cigarette  you  ever 
smoked.”  etc.  A  change  in  wording, 
however,  makes  k  say :  “Everyone 
knows  that  sunshine  mellows.  That’s 
why  TO.\STlNG  includes  the  use  of  the 
L’ltra- Violet  Ray." 

The  second  advertisement  quotes 
President  Church  of  Carnegie  Institute 
as  saying:  “Perhaps  the  most  vital  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  American  business  world 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  tendency  of 
industrial  leaders  to  join  hands  with 
science.  No  more  significant  example  of 
this  trend  exists  than  your  nuKlern  use 
of  the  ultra-violet  ray  in  the  toasting  of 
Lucky  Strike  Tobaccos.  The  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  experiments  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  this  union  lH*tween  busi¬ 
ness  and  science.” 


COPY  PLACED  FOR  DALLAS 

The  day  that  Dieudonne  Coste  and 
Maurice  Bellonte  landed  at  Dallas,  after 
their  record-breaking  flight  from  Paris 
to  New  York,  a  full-page  advertisement 
for  the  City  of  Dallas  appeared  in  New 
York,  accompanied  on  an  adjoining  page 
by  a  five-column  advertisement  of  the 
i>aUas  Timcs-Hc'ratd. 

DOX  FEARING  FOR 
TRANS-ATLANTIC  HOP 

Von  Wiegand  Making  Final  Arrange¬ 
ment*  for  Story  of  Giant  Dornier’* 
Flight  to  U.  S.  for  Hearst 
Universal  Service 


Final  trial  flights  of  the  giant  Dornier 
plane  Do-N  will  l)e  started  Sept.  15  in 
preparation  for  its  flight  from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  the  United  States,  Karl  H.  von 
W'iegand.  European  manager  of  Uni- 
\ersal  Service  was  told  this  week  by 
Captain  Christian  Christiansen,  who  will 
command  the  air  liner  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  von  W’iegand,  who  managed  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  flights  for  the  Hearst- 
service,  is  m.'iking  arrangement  for  news 
coverage  of  the  Do-X  trip,  the  rights  to 
which  have  been  bought  by  Mr.  Hearst. 
Mr.  von  W'iegand  is  at  present  in  Altenr- 
hein,  Switzerland,  making  final  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  flight. 


WHITEHALL  PAPER  BOUGHT 

When  F'dward  1'.  Roche,  publisher  of 
the  M  ’hitchall  ( N.  Y. )  Times,  failed  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  the  Hudson 
Tails  (N.  Y. )  Herald,  which  he  bid  in 
for  $3,6.50  at  foreclosure  sale  this  week, 
the  paper  became  the  propertv  of  Ken¬ 
neth  McRae  and  Culver  F.  Hayes, 
whose  bid  of  $3,6(X)  was  next  highest. 
Mr.  McRae  is  engaged  in  the  printing 
business.  Mr.  Hayes  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Capitol  Circulation 
Bureau,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECURITIES  MART  ADVERTISED 

Advertisements  appearing  in  New 
York  newspapers  this  week  described  the 
securities  market  organized  within  the 
last  year  by  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
an  organized  securities  market  has  'used 
newspaper  advertisements  other  than 
mere  announcements.  The  campaign 
was  placed  by  .•Mbert  Frank  &  Co. 


REPRESENTS  FLINT  INKS 

Rolley  R.  Kennedy,  well-known  among 
W’estern  publishers,  has  joined  the  How¬ 
ard  F'lint  Ink  Company.  Detroit,  and  will 
represent  the  organization  in  and  around 
Kansas  City,  A.  A.  McNab,  sales  man¬ 
ager.  has  announced. 

SCHANZ  NAMED  M.  E. 

John  Schanz  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  .S'loi  and 
will  CJmtinue  to  supervise  the  city  de.sk. 
John  Hart  of  the  news  staff  has  been 
named  VN'est  Scranton  correspondent. 


DAILIES  BAR  THEATER 
READING  NOTICES 

Free  Ticket*  Al*o  to  Be  Refute^  ^ 
Scranton  Time*  and  Republic*! 
in  Future  —  Copy  Hackneyed, 
Say*  Lynett 


Through  a  new  policy  established  In  i 
the  Ncra (I /(w«  (Pa.)  evening  ne*s.  I 

paper,  and  the  Republican,  morning 
newspaper,  free  reading  notices  for  the 
theaters  have  been  discontinued.  Here¬ 
after  the  newspapers  have  decided  to  pub. 
lish  nothing  but  paid  readers  for  the 
playhouses  and  at  the  same  time  the}- 
have  decided  to  accept  no  free  tickets 
from  the  theater  managers.  The  in 
other  Scranton  daily,  and  the  Scrantonm, 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  are  still  using  the 
readers  in  connection  with  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  rule  on  the  Times  and  Republicai 
was  to  give  reading  notices  according  to 
the  amount  of  display  advertising  the 
theaters  carried.  For  a  certain  size  ad¬ 
vertisement  the  rules  also  provided  for 
the  use  of  a  one  or  two  column  illustra¬ 
tion  dealing  with  certain  shows.  Here¬ 
after  the  theaters  will  simply  get  wiu; 
they  pay  for  in  advertising  space  and  in 
turn  the  publishers  will  accept  no  com 
plimentary  tickets  for  the  shows.  The 
theaters  in  Scranton  are  controlled  b 
the  Paramount  Publix  corporation  which 
recently  t(K)k  over  the  Scranton  Comer- 
ford  moving  picture  chain. 

Commenting  on  the  new  policy,  W,  R. 
Lynett,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  said. 

“Filimination  of  theatrical  reading 
notices  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
Scranton  Times  for  a  long  while  on  the 
ground  that  such  notices,  in  addition  to 
hieing  free  grants  of  the  only  goods  news¬ 
papers  have  for  sale,  were  editorially 
objectionable  because  of  their  hackneyed  H 
insistence  on  the  superlative  merit  of  any 
sort  of  tripe  that  might  be  current  in  ‘ 
a  given  theater  in  the  city  during  a  giver 
week. 

“Tire  amusement  business  in  ever; 
phase  throughout  the  field  of  the  Time? 
up  to  a  month  ago  was  controlled  by 
the  M.  E.  Comerford  .Amusement  Com¬ 
pany,  a  local  concern  with  which  this  , 
newspaper  had  pleasant  business  and  pw-  ; 
sonal  relationships. 

“The  Paramount  Publix  Corporation  j 
toeik  over  most  of  the  Comerford  enter¬ 
prises  about  Aug.  1,  and  by  its  conduct 
since  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  no 
interest  in  the  community  except  to  re¬ 
move  as  much  money  therefrom  as  » 
possible. 

■‘The  Times  ten  days  ago  returned  all  ; 
free  tickets  and  advised  the  corporation 
that  reading  notices  in  the  future  must  ; 
be  paid  for  at  standard  reader  rates  and  ! 
that  such  notices  shall  be  carried  under  i 
advertising  rules  and  plainly  labeled  as  } 
advertisements  to  conform  more  strictly  j 
with  the  pnrstal  laws  and  regulations.  | 

L.  .\.  Watres  is  publisher  of  the  j 
Scranton  Republican.  I 


JOINS  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Stanley  Woodward  Well-Known  Ne« 
England  Sport  Writer 

Stanley  Woodward  this  week  joi«d 
the  V'ork  Herald  Tribune's  sporting 

staff.  He  comes  from  the  lioston  Herdi  | 
where  he  covered  football,  hockey,  tennis 
college  ba.seball,  major  league  baseb^l- 
rowing  and  cKcasionally  other  sports.  He 
specialized  in  football  and  hockey. 

Born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  .lune -'i 
1895,  he  was  graduated  from  the  hign 
school  there,  and  then  went  to  Amherst  ; 
He  played  football  and  baseball  ^ 
Amherst.  Owing  to  pcKir  eyesight  the 
athletic  association  there  had  a  specijt 
mask  made  for  him  so  that  he  couW 
play  football  wearing  his  glasses,  ''h'** 
at  college  he  started  doing  newspape' 
correspondence  work.  . 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  tw  ^ 
ITorcester  Tveninff  Gacetic  handle 
news  assignments  for  three  years.  H' 
was  acting  city  editor  when  he  Qf* 
paper  to  go  to  the  Boston  Herald  ® 
January.  1922.  t. 


rcx:kne  explains  football  rules 


First-hand  information  on  the  new  football  rules  was  given  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times  recently  hy  Knute  K.  Rockne, 
coach  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  In  this  picture  in  the  left  foreground 
are  Mortimer  P.  Reed,  general  manager,  and  McCready  Huston,  editor,  of  the 
News-Times,  while  Mr.  Rockne  is  seated  at  the  right. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Balanced  Response  on  Grades  of  Goods  and  Classes  of  Values  Is  the  Main  Retail  Selling  Problem 
Now — A  Day’s  Space  Can  Be  Merchandised  to  Bring  Uniform  Bu3ring  Activity 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LI  1 1 

ITEM  COMBINATION  TO  INSURE  FULL  RESPONSE 
ON  SPACE 


Space  example:  Six  columns  rfrrying  12  typical  items  for  one  day’s  business. 
Season  basis:  Sept.  13  to  Oct.  13  in  the  average  population. 

(Item  Selection) 


Class  Values 

Medium  Values 

Popular  Values 

Price-level 

(wide  appeal) 

(narrow  appeal) 

( general  appeal ) 

ranges 

( to  one  class) 

(to  two  classes) 

(to  all  classes) 

Lower  price  levels 

handbags 

hosiery 

corsets 

—$1.20  to  $12.30 

sheets 

towels 

bedding 

per  item. 

glassware 

lamps 

furniture 

Medium  price  lev- 

dresses 

wrapA 

suits 

els  $4.23  to  $40 

millinery 

sports  clothes 

women’s  coats 

per  item. 

evening  shoes 

costume  jewelry 

gloves 

Lower  price  levels 

children’s  shoes 

infants’  clothes 

toHet  goods 

$2  to  $83  per 

mattresses 

wool  blankets 

housewares 

item. 

silks 

furs 

c.  rpets 

Upper  price  levels 

rugs 

dreperies 

curtains 

-$8.30  to  $130 

radio 

bedsteads 

electric  appl’ns 

item. 

men’s  shoes 

men’s  overcoats 

men’s  suits 

(12  items) 

(12  items) 

( 12  items) 

Read  from  left  to  right  for  price  range  levels  in  each  class  of  values. 
Ranges  are  adjusted  so  as  to  give  each  day's  selection  balanced  appeal  as 
to  grade  or  quality  of  goods.  Thus  in  the  top  bracket  reading  across  three 
items  each  from  each  class  of  goods  are  all  at  “lower  ranges,”  while  in  the 
second  bracket  the  three  classes  (all  items  being  highly  seasonal)  are  at 
“medium  ranges.”  The  point  is  to  juggle  grades  and  prices  so  that  response 
will  be  fairly  uniform  on  all  grades. 

Sp«ice  Usage  and  Schedule:  For  first  day’s  advertising  feature  the  12  items 
in  Class-Values  column;  for  second  day,  Medium-Values  column  and  so  on. 
If  12  items  are  too  many  omit  middle  item  in  each  group  of  three.  The 
items  are  merely  typical,  any  others  of  same  kind  will  bring  same  effect. 


NO  store,  even  one  merchandised  and 
stocked  to  serve  a  so-called  exclusive 
clientele,  can  maintain  sufficient  volume 
day  by  day  on  the  business  of  one  class 
of  trade.  And  a  store  whose  merchan¬ 
dising  set-up  includes  the  three  classes 
of  appeal,  whether  or  not  it  leans  to¬ 
ward  one  class  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  to  one-third,  can  sell  profitably 
unless  a  uniform  amount  of  daily  trans¬ 
actions  comes  in  on  all  three  classes  of 
values,  or  from  all  three  classes  of  trade. 
This  is  because,  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  making  profit  on  a  certain  number 
of  lines  or  departments,  there  exists  the 
operating  necessity  of  keeping  all  lines 
and  stocks,  profit-making  or  otherwise, 
moving  at  the  speed  required  by  stock 
conditions  and  turnover  rates..  So  many 
lines  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  stocks 
are  of  such  highly  seasonal  nature  that 
any  slowing-up  of  movement  reduces 
salability  to  a  mark-down  point  very 
quickly. 

This  applies  particularly  to  style 
items,  and  to  lines  that  may  be  described 
as  personality  goods  such  as  hosiery, 
handbags,  co.stume  jewelry,  silk  under¬ 
clothes,  negligees,  sashes,  hats  and  the 
like  for  women,  a  type  of  style  or  fashion 
go^s,  but  more  quickly  affected  by  cur¬ 
rent  fashion  demand  than  the  more  staple 
style  items  such  as  dresses,  suits,  even¬ 
ing  wear,  en.sembles,  coats,  evening 
shoes  and  wraps.  Also  the  present  gen¬ 
eral  situation  in  regard  to  customer 
buying  activity  intensifies  the  need  to 
get  quick  and  active  response  on  seasonal 
lines  and  on  all  classes  of  values  a 
store  may  carry,  and  get  it  every  day. 

While  this  point  of  view  is  not  new 
to  stores  in  general,  frequently  many 
of  them  overlook  the  importance  of 
utilizing  space  day  after  day  (on  fre¬ 
quent  and  consistent  schedule  of  inser¬ 
tions)  to  keep  seasonal  lines  moving  at 
satisfactory  speed.  Also  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  store  managers  and  proprietors 
quite  commonly  overlook  the  fact  that 
advertised  interc.st  in  new  season  goods 
magnifies  interest  in  staple  lines  and 
thus  amplifies  the  general  as  well  as  the 
specific  effect  of  space  usage  on  daily 
store  volume.  They  still  cling  to  the 
outworn  tradition  that  to  “beat  this  day 
last  year,  we  must  use  the  same  or  equal 
space”  and,  since  sales  response  is  ad- 
mittdly  slower  now  than  in  the  past, 
the  idea  persists  that  space  usage  on  all 
departments  must  l)e  cut  down  or  that 
certain  departments  must  be  rotated 
in  space  less  frequently  than  in  normal 
times. 

Since  both  ideas  are  fallacies  and  al¬ 
ways  were,  it  is  up  to  the  solicitor 
(aided  by  his  business  manager  or  adver¬ 
tising  manager)  to  devise  practical  argu¬ 
ments  and  demonstrable  practices  to 
overcome  the  frame  of  mii’d  or  attitude 
that  space  works  by  (luantity  one  year 
against  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  more*  pro- 
^essive  stores  using  space  consistently 
know  that  10  inches  of  space  used  for 
'  corsets  this  year  may  and  often  does 
!  sell  more  goods  than  40  inches  used  for 
corsets  last  year  on  the  same  date.  The 
same  with  the  day’s  total  of  space  ( for 
all  departments)  ;  this  date  last  year  six 
columns  may  have  brought  in  a  big  day 
with  a  nice  large  increase  while  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  year  before  last, 
o  Columns  may  have  drawn  a  dav  under 
par  in  both  directions — size  of  day’s 
receipts  and  size  of  departmental  and 
lotal  store  gains. 

Between  certain  limits — enough  space 
to  give  the  values  good  displav,  cuts  and 
copy  and  too  little  space  to  give  them 
these  things — an  advertisement  does  not 
.raw  by  quantity  of  space  but  according 
to  three  things : 

r  z  number  and  kind  of  items 

^  featured  in  space; 

(2)  Closeness  with  tohich  advertised 
•  and  the  values  they  represent  en- 
cirreni  demand  according  to 
e  use-value  of  the  items:  and 


(i)  The  I'ariety  or  breadth  of  appeal 
represented  by  all  the  items  so  far  as 
huyinp-level  classes  t/o. 

Incidentally,  in  regard  to  No.  3,  cir¬ 
culation  reaches  certain  ix-rcentages  of 
all  classes  of  customers  but  it  cannot  sell 
goods  to  a  class  (no  matter  how  large 
its  percentage  to  total  people  reached) 
whose  needs  are  not  repre.sented  in 
space. 

So  the  basis  of  all  recommendations 
and  suggestions  offered  a  store  by  a 
paper  as  a  guide  to  better  results  of 
space  usage  in  that  paper  should  1k‘ 
along  the  lines  of  (a)  careful  choice  of 


typical  items  for  featuring,  (b)  careful 
consideration  of  kinds  of  values  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  typical  items,  and  (c) 
width  of  price-level  appeal. 

This  refers  to  a  departmentized  ad¬ 
vertisement,  one  in  which  6  to  12  de¬ 
partments  are  given  space  representation. 
If  the  store  insists  on  single  line  or 
specialized  advertisements,  that  is,  sepa¬ 
rate  advertisements  for  different  grades 
of  gixxls  or  for  different  types  of  values, 
the  same  rule  holds  giMid  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  still  more  care  should  be 
exercised  to  assure  the  three  elements, 
because  one  class  of  goods  in  one  adver¬ 


tisement,  while  it  may  get  individualized 
and  emphasized  treatment,  cannot  draw 
as  it  would  with  other  items  different  in 
nature  but  allied  or  associated  in  use. 

In  the  chart  example  is  shown  a  typ¬ 
ical  and  timely  relation  (on  the  basis 
of  12  advertised  items  a  day)  between 
kinds  of  items,  classes  of  values  and 
price-level  variety  for  the  selling  period 
between  Sept.  1.3  and  Oct.  15  in  the 
average  population. 

The  illustration  while  fitted  to  one 
day’s  advertising  is  applicable,  with 
proper  item  variation,  for  use  over  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  consecutive  insertions  as 
explained  in  notes  below  the  chart  ex¬ 
ample.  _ _ 

SPIRITUALISTS’  COPY  IS 
BARRED  BY  DAILIES 


Colorado  Springs  Gazette  and 
Telegraph  Conducting  Cam¬ 
paign  to  Rid  City  of 
Clairvoyants 

Following  an  expose  covering  several 
months,  the  Colorado  Sprini/s-  Gazette 
and  I'elcuraph  have  refused  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  any  guise,  of  spiritualists 
and  others  of  the  profession  going  under 
the  names  of  clairvoyants,  Hindu  seers, 
etc.  A  magician  aided  in  the  expose  of 
the  spiritualists,  giving  a  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  ''magic  art"  that  attracted 
wide  attention  and  resulted  in  such  a 
large  crowd  that  a  later  showing  was 
necessary.  He  showed  how,  with  special 
e(|uipment  furnished  by  supply  houses, 
magic  slate  writing,  trumpet  seances, 
crystal  globe  readings,  etc.,  were  faked  by 
the  mediums,  and  how  the  ignorant  and 
grief-torn  public  was  duped,  not  only 
of  their  .3()-cent  admission  charges  to  the 
circles  but  also  often  advised  to  make 
investments  in  worthless  schemes. 

A  city  ordinance  against  such  prac¬ 
tices  had  forced  the  fakers  to  move  to 
the  suburbs  and  they  held  readings  and 
meetings  outside  of  the  city  limits  sev¬ 
eral  nights  each  week.  Now  an  ordi¬ 
nance  is  being  adopted  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  prohibit  advertising  in  any  form 
for  such  affairs,  but  attorneys  have 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  enforcement. 

A  state  law  prohibits  the  practice  of 
clairvoyancy  but  under  the  guise  of  re¬ 
ligion  the  spiritualists  have  four  or  five 
congregations  now  active,  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  advice  is  given,  not  for  a  specified 
fee,  but  collections  are  taken  for  “the 
church.’’  Obviously  the  fraud  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop  under  the  state  law,  and  the 
ewspaiiers  have  taken  the  stand  that 
they  can  refuse  advertising,  generally 
used  in  the  personal  columns  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages. 

National  and  state  officers  of  the  spirit¬ 
ualists  associations  flocked  to  Colorado 
Springs  to  protest  the  new  city  ordi¬ 
nance,  claiming  religious  persecution. 


MANDAN  PIONEER  EXPANDS 

The  Mandan  (N.D.)  Daily  Pioneer, 
celebrated  the  opening  of  its  enlarged 
t'lant  on  Sept.  5,  by  acting  as  host  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Missouri  Slope 
grout)  of  the  North  Dakota  Press 
.Association.  During  the  summer  an 
.addition  23  by  (i)  was  built,  and  a  16- 
uage  IXiplex  tubular  iiress  installed, 
b'.  A.  Tostevin  is  publisher  of  the 
Pioneer,  and  his  three  sons,  Karl.  Walter 
and  h'dwin  are  respectively  managing 
editor,  advertising  manager  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  wi'h  Charles  Pierce  as 
general  superintendent. 

A.  L.  SHUMAN  IN  IRELAND 

.A.  I,.  Shuman,  vice-presirlent  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Fort  IVorth 
Star-Telcpram  and  Kecord-Tclefiram, 
now  touring  in  Europe,  was  a  visitor 
late  in  August  in  Bel  last,  Ireland,  where 
be  inspected  the  plant  of  the  Belfast 
Telcpraph. 


CORRESPONDENT  EXHIBITS  HIS  PAINTINGS 


l  Irie  Bell,  Washiiifiilon  rorrespondent  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  took 
up  painting  two  years  ago  as  a  relaxation  from  his  typewriter  and  the  result 
has  heel)  a  steady  output  of  pastel  portraits.  He  is  now  exhibiting  a  number 
of  his  works  in  the  Balzae  Gallery  in  New  York.  Photo  shows  .Mr.  Bell  at 
work  on  one  of  his  pastels. 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stwies  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


IRECTING  the  editorial  policy  of  a 
small  city  newspaper  in  a  lively 
news  center  and  giving  readers  a  clear- 
cut  story  of  the  murders,  arson,  mine 
strikes,  and  gang  warfare  which  lasted 
in  “Bloody  Williamson”  county  over  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  impeachment  and  conviction 
of  a  state’s  attorney,  is  a  task  which 
should  give  even  the  most  hardened 
newspaper  executive  facial  furrows  and 
streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair.  However, 
Oldham  Paisley’,  36-year-old  managing 
editor  of  the  Mwrion  (Ill.)  R^publtcati, 
^d  secretary  of  Egypt’s  Associated 
Dailies,  rode  through  the  storm  of  the 
harrowing  times  and  held  for  his  news¬ 
paper  the  confidences  of  its  readers. 

When  the  Herrin  riots  broke  out  fol¬ 
lowing  the  attempt  of  W.  J.  Lester  to 
o^rate  a  strip  coal  mine  and  resulted  in 
the  Herrin  massacre  of  1922,  it  made 
t*nies  for  newspaper  men,  but 
the  Daily  Republican  adopted  a  policy  of 
printing  an  impartial  statement  of  the 
news  and  letting  the  readers  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  At  no  time  was  any 
attempt  made  to  editorialize  on  the  mine 
war,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  liquor  fight  or 
the  gang  war  which  swept  Southern  II- 
brns,  and  this  policy  proved  successful. 
yVTien  Oldham  Paisley  and  his  father 
took  over  the  paper  in  1915  the  circula¬ 
tion  list  of  the  Daily  Republican  was 
less  than  one  thousand,  with  half  of 
Vofvi  Today  there  are  more  than 

3,UUU  paid  subscribers.  When  the  Pais¬ 
leys  purchased  the  Republican  it  was  a 
tour-page,  six-column  paper  running 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  advertising.  Un- 
der  their  control  it  has  been  enlarged  to 
^ht  ^es  of  seven  columns,  with  from 
oU  to  w  per  cent  of  advertising,  and  the 
adwrtising  rates  have  been  doubled, 
uring  the  riot  trials  many  miners 
opped  taking  the  Republican  because  it 
did  not  print  the  news  they  considered 
favorable  to  them,  but  within  six  months 
names  were  back 
on  the  Republican  subscription  list  The 
same  thing  happened  during  the  Klan  re¬ 
gime  bemuse  the  paper  refused  to  take 

this 

«se  too,  the  drop  m  circulation  was 
only  temporary. 

When  liquor  running  became  a  big 
J?  Williamson  countv  and 
Klux  Klan  became  active,  excite- 
to  a  climax  when 
?ader^  kXn  Young,  Klan  cru- 

Th^n’  a  g-un  fight. 

Then  the  liquor  interests  began  to  fight 

started. 

the 


By  IVAN  L.  Re  VEAL 


organization.  He  was  active  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Egypt’s  Associate  Dailiei 
an  association  of  11  Southern  Illinou 
newspapers  formed  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  section,  and  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association,  a  position  he 
still  retains. 

Oldham  Paisley  was  born  in  Lincoln 
Ill.,  and  completed  the  grade  schwls  in 
that  city  before  his  father  purchased  a 
country  weekly  and  moved  the  family  to 
Jasper,  Mo.  When  he  was  15  years  old, 
Oldham  was  a  printer’s  devil  in  hh 
father’s  shop.  Later  he  went  to  Omaha, 
where  he  got  a  job  reijorting  on  the 
Omaha  Daily  News  and  worked  there 
while  attending  high  school.  While  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Omaha  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  old  Her¬ 
ald,  covering  college  news  and  general 
assignments.  He  spent  two  summer  va¬ 
cations  as  advance  man  and  publidtj 
agent  for  a  Chautauqua  system.  The  end 
of  his  second  tour  with  the  Chautauqua 
put  him  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  he  worked 
there  for  a  month  as  a  sub  on  the  caphol 
run  for  the  Helena  Independent.  While 
there  his  father  wired  Oldham  asking 
if  he  would  join  him  in  a  newspaper  at 
Marion,  Ill.,  but  the  message  was  garbled 
by  the  telegraph  company  and  Oldham 
thought  the  paper  had  not  been  pur- 
chased.  Before  he  discovered  the  enor 
he  had  started  on  an  extensive  trip 
through  Yellowstone  Park  and  was 
layed  a  month  in  starting  his  career  on 
the  Daily  Republican.  “It  was  the  only 
pleasure  trip  I’ve  been  able  to  find  time 
for,”  Mr.  Paisley  commented,  “and  ok 
mistake  I’ve  always  been  thankful  for." 


INSTITUTE  ATTACKED  AGAIN 


Chicago  Doctor*  Object  to  Health 

#  Organization'*  Advertiaing 

A  new  attack  on  the  Public  Health  i 
Institute,  no-profit  corporation  engaged  i 
in  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  on  i 
low  fee  basis,  and  charged  with  breach 
of  ethics  for  advertising  its  facilities,  has  ; 
been  launched  by  the  Chicago  Medical  ; 
Society.  A  former  onslaught  by  the  j 
society  was  marked  by  the  ousting  of 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt  from  the  mriical  : 
society.  His  appeal  is  pending  before  ; 
the  judicial  council  of  the  American  ; 
Medical  association.  i 

This  attack  comes  through  Dr  Charles 
B.  Reed,  former  president  of  the  medW  | 
society  and  now  chairman  of  the  public 
relations  committee.  The  letter  from 
Dr.  Reed  was  published  in  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  society  and  is  addressed 
to  seven  noted  Chicago  physicians,  all 
ircus  members  of  the  medical  society,  who 
have  been  serving  as  an  advisory  l^td 
.  ;S  of  of  the  Public  Health  Institute,  striving 
copy  daily  from  a  staff  writer,  on  to  bring  the  functions  of  the  institute 
rogress  of  the  trial. _  _  into  the  ethical  standards  fixed  by  the 

'.  Paisley  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  society.  The  attack  is  based  on  an  ad- 
\merican  Levion  and  the  Officers  vertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
ve  Corps.  He  was  the  second  com-  Trilmne. 


OLDHAM  PAISLEY 
Managing  Editor, 
Marion  (Ill.) 
Republican 


to  Marion.  He  was  only  stopped  once. 

When  his  report  was  given,  the  troops 
were  ordered  out,  and  in  two  hours  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Robert  M.  Davis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carbondale  (HI),  Pfce- 
Press,  and  eighteen  men  arrived  in  Her¬ 
rin,  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
stopped  the  firing  on  the  hospital.  That 
night  Mr.  Paisley  filed  3,000  words  for 
the  metropolitan  newspapers,  for  Wil¬ 
liamson  county  was  again  on  the  front  — —  ---  -  -  — 

pages  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  War  he  entered  the  First  Officers  Train- 
Running  a  small  city  newspaper  in  a  ing  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  and 
territory  claimed  by  two  metropolitan  served  with  the  86th  Division  and  at 
newspapers  is  but  one  of  the  problems  general  headquarters  of  the  A.  E.  F.  _At 
which  has  been  met  successfully  by  Mr.  the  prpent  time  he  holds  a  commission 
Paisley,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  con-  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  344th  In- 
centrated  almost  exclusively  on  local  and  fantry.  Organized  Reserves.  He  has 
county  news.  County  news  is  covered  served  during  four_  summers,^  as  publicity 
by  40  correspondents,  only  three  of  whom  officer  for  the  Citizens’  Military  Train- 
are  paid.  They  cover  thoroughly  every  ing  Carnp.  When  he  goes  to  the  sum- 
section  of  Williamson  county,  fr^uently  mer  training  camps.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  and  Paisley  is  'usually  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
state  news.  Local  sports  are  covered  Paisley  and  their  three  children,  Betty 
thoroughly  and  a  staff  reporter  is  sent  Jane,  aged  12,  who  was  born  but  24 
along  when  the  home  teams  play  o'ut-of-  hours  before  her  father  left  for  France; 
town  games.  No  expense  is  spared  to  Annetta,  aged  eight,  and  Jo  Billy,  aged 
obtain  news  of  local  interest.  During  the  seven. 

trial  of  Arlie  Boswell,  state’s  attorney  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  af- 
of  Williamson  county  who  was  con-  fairs  of  the  Illinois  (Chamber  of  Com- 
victed  during  the  clean-up  of  the  ganc  merce  and  is  now  serving  as  a  member 
wars,  the  Republican  carried  2,000  of  the  state  publicity  committee  of  that 


N.  Y.  TIMES  HOST  TO  AVIATORS 

Capt.  Wolfgang  von  Gronau  and 
Eduard  Zimmer,  Fritz  Albrecht  and 
Franz  Hack,  his  companions  of  the 
plane  I>irnier-Wal  which  arrived  in 
York  harbor  from  Germany  on  .Aug.  27, 
were  guests  of  the  editors,  of  the 
York  Times  at  luncheon  in  the  Times 
Building  Sept.  4.  Those  present  wf* 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Col.  Juh^ 
Ochs  .Adler,  Louis  Wiley,  Frederick  ^ 
Birchali,  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Jol# 
H.  Finley,  Rollo  Ogden,  Henry 
strong,  Edward  \r.  Kingsbury,  .Arthur 
Krock,  Harold  Plielps  Stokes,  Simeon 
Strunsky  and  Reginald  M.  Cleveland. 

N.  Y,  PUBLISHER  WEDS 

Clarence  A.  Noble,  president  of  ^ 
Borough  Publishing  Company,  pubhslw 
of  the  Richmond  Hill  (X.A’.) 
and  Mrs.  Edna  Bogart,  formerly  of  tw 
business  office,  were  married  in 
mond  Hill  on  Saturday,  Sept.  6. 
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F-WEST  PHILA, 


B-NORTHEAST 


D-N.  CENTRAL 


C— MANAYUNK 


lE-KENSINGTON 


A  Picture 

of  Cold  Cream  Sales 
in  Philadelphia 


The  white  dollar-signs  are  used  to  illustrate  the  grading 
of  incomes  in  the  eight  major  buying  areas  of  Philadel¬ 
phia — indicated  by  the  attached  names.  In  the  table, 
lower  left,  is  seen  the  proportion  of  cold  cream  sales 
made  in  each  area  shown  and  the  kind  of  people  who 
make  up  the  market  for  this  toilet  necessity.  Area  G 
is  omitted,  being  the  transient  source  of  supply  for  all 


Areas  A  and  F,  you  will  see,  together  comprise  but  29.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  city  population.  But  they  buy  forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  cold  cream  sold  in  all  areas  listed. 
The  population  of  these  two  areas  is  outnumbered  more 
than  two  to  one  by  the  others.  It  is  plain  that  purchase 
of  cold  cream  goes  by  income  and  educational  rank  and 
not  by  population. 

It  may  be  that  you  would  like  to  know  who  buys  the 
bulk  of  your  product  in  Philadelphia — so  that  you  may 
regulate  properly  your  distribution.  You  can;  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  a  way  of  cutting  down  your  selling 
costs.  More,  you  can  learn  how  to  get  more  profits  per 
advertising  dollar.  Further,  you  can  find  out  what  type 
of  copy  will  pull  best. 

Write  today  for  information  concerning  the  Cawl  Sur¬ 
vey.  It  is  packed  with  data  that  can  be  used  for  your 
benefit  in  profits,  in  speedy  coverage,  economical  cover¬ 
age,  thorough  coverage.  It  is  so  comprehensive,  so  big, 
that  it  forms  a  complete  library  of  economic  facts  about 
Philadelphia.  We  will  gladly  furnish  just  what  you  need 
to  know  for  the  successful  coverage  of  this  market — 
merchandisingly  and  advertisingly.  Write  now — ^with¬ 
out  obligation. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 


Morning  Evening  Sunda 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 


Sunday 


13.3  10.8 


Per  cent  Of  Total 

Cold  Croam  Ednwtljraal 
Expenditure  xtank 


Per  Cent  of 
City  Population 


survey  covert  65  per  cent  of  all  independent 
drug  stores  in  Philadelphia. 
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DAILY’S  COPY  READERS  ORGANIZE  TO 
INCREASE  THEIR  EFFICIENCY 

All  Departments  Represented  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Group 
Which  Meets  Every  Week — Experts  Analyze  Situations 
Behind  the  News 


AXKVV  development  in  city  room 
technique  took  place  recently  when 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  copy  desks  organized  a  club 
among  themselves.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  club  of  its  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  more 
serious  interest  in  the  background  of  tbe 
news  by  having  authoritative  speakers  ad¬ 
dress  the  meetings  on  the  situations  back 
of  the  news.  While  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  copy  reading  are  not  entirely  neg¬ 
lected,  the  main  emphasis  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  is  on  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
various  news  items.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
these  informal  and  friendly  C'loperative 
associations  will  tend  toward  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  tbe  organization  of  tbe  desks  and 
bring  the  copy  reading  departments  intf) 
closer  contact  with  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments. 

Meetings  are  held  ever>'  Thursday 
aftenwxm  from  5  to  6  o’clock.  A 
presiding  officer  is  elected  at  each 
gathering  for  the  ensuing  week’s  meet¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  formulating  the  program  for 
that  meeting.  The  first  chairman  was 
Allan  T  Holcomb,  assistant  head  of  the 
local  copy  desk.  The  second  chairman 
was  Charles  \\'.  Lipscomb  of  the  local 
desk ;  the  third.  Kenneth  Stewart,  also 
of  the  local  desk.  At  the  Thursday 
meeting  Sept.  4,  David  Karsner  of  the 
Sunday  feature  desk  was  the  chairman. 

.After  the  first  three  meetings  the 
organizatifxi  had  been  perfected  with 
the  participation  of  the  local,  telegraph 
and  cable,  and  the  Sunday  coi)y  readers. 
Representatives  of  the  sjxjrts  and  finan¬ 
cial  desks  were  present  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  Lorimer  Heywood  of  the  local 
desk  has  been  elected  permanent  secre¬ 
tary.  The  organization  was  jK-rfected 
and  is  being  carried  on  without  the 
active  participation  of  any  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  paper.  It  is  wholly  a  copy 
reader’s  club,  even  tbe  head  of  the  desk 
not  being  an  active  member. 

The  editorial  management  of  the  paper 
has  made  available  a  sum  of  money  every 
week  for  awarding  Ixuiuses  for  excep¬ 
tional  examples  of  copy  reading.  The 
awards  are  made  by  an  outside  commit¬ 
tee  of  which  the  city  editor.  Stanley 
Walker,  is  chairman.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  fieorge  Cornish,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor.  and  Everett  Kallgren,  cable  editor. 
This  gives  the  local,  telegraph  and  cable, 
and  feature  dejiartments  of  the  paner 
representation  on  the  committee.  The 
various  department  desks  .select  their 
own  choice  for  the  m  ize  and  submit  these 
to  the  committee  for  their  judgment. 

.At  the  first  meeting,  .A.  R.  Holcombe, 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
offered  some  suggestions  and  nromised 
the  suppf)rt  of  the  management  in  work¬ 
ing  out  their  plans.  .At  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  .Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor, 
included  in  his  speech  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  impartial  attitude  in 
writing  heads.  Stanlev  Walker,  citv 
editor,  in  his  .speech,  made  at  the  club’s 
third  meeting,  said : 

_  “The  copy  reader,  long  so  cursed  by 
citv  editors  and  reporters  as  butchers 
and  incompetents,  or  worse,  nevertheless 
represents  at  his  best  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  useful  branches  of  newspaiier 
work.  A  g(H>d  copyreader.  who  has  a 
feeling  for  both  accuracy  and  color  and 
who  can  write  a  cl>‘ar  and  telling  head¬ 
line,  is  a  man  of  enormous  value  to  his 
paper.  .And,  strange  as  it  mav  seem, 
there  are  more  of  these  men  than  re¬ 
porters  seem  to  think.  I  suppose  there 
is  hardly  a  copy  desk  anywhere  that  does 
not  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
who  are  less  than  perfect,  but  taking 
them  by  and  large  thev  improve  a  great 
main-  more  stories  than  they  ruin. 

“The  trouble  with  many  copy  readers 
is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  gauge  their 
own  importance.  Mavbe  things  would 
be  better  if  we  adopted  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  of  referring  to  them  by  tbe  slightly 
more  tony,  and  probably  more  accurate. 


title  of  sub-editors.  One  of  my  chief 
complaints  against  copy  readers  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  that  they  don’t  read  their  own 
papers  carefully  enough,  with  the  result 
that  if  they  are  asked  to  handle  a  run¬ 
ning  story  they  sometimes  are  totally 
unfamiliar  with  what  has  been  printed 
previously.  Another  point :  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  copy  readers  to  read  not  only  their 
own  pajiers  but  a  great  deal  of  other 
reading  matter.  V’ast  knowledge  never 
hurt  a  copy  reader.’’ 

Wallace  Thompson,  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Engineering,  one  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  publications,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Sept.  4th  meeting.  He  gave  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  situation  in  I^tin  .America. 

TOLEDO  TIMES  ADDS  FEATURES 

Coolidge  Articles,  Brisbane’s  Column 

in  Expanded  Editorial  Service 

The  Toledo  Morning  Times,  which 
started  publication  last  week  as  one  of 
the  Paul  Block  newspapers,  has  adopted 
an  entirely  new  dress  and  has  added  a 
number  of  features. 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  Sept.  2, 
the  Times  appeared  with  a  new  headline 
and  makeup  style  throughout  the  paper. 
-A  half -page  of  pictures  now  is  run  daily 
and  the  following  features  have  been 
added : 

Calvin  Coolidge’s  articles,  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane’s  column,  “Today”;  Irving  Fisher’s 
market  stories,  Broadan  VV’all’s  market 
column,  George  Schnackel’s  grain  market 
stories,  the  entire  Consolidated  Press 
service,  Aileen  Lamont’s  fashion  articles, 
(jus  Edson’s  success  cartoons.  “Bugs” 
Baer’s  column  and  the  Neiv  York  Sun 
foreign  service. 

The  Times  retains  the  columns  by 
O.  O.  McIntyre,  Grantland  Rice  and 
Louella  Parsons,  and  Will  Rogers’  daily 
message. 

The  Toledo  Blade’s  Co-Operative  Em¬ 
ployment  bureau  swung  into  the  second 
week  of  its  operation  Tuesday  with  a 
record  of  nearly  1,000  applications  and 
the  expectation  of  placing  a  large  number 
of  idle  men  and  women  in  jobs  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Establishment  of  the  bureau  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  tbe  Blade  Sept.  1  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  announcement  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Toledo  Times  by  Paul 
Block,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Blade. 
The  Times  editorial  and  mechanical  forces 
were  moved  into  the  new  Blade  building 
and  the  emplovment  bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  old  Times  building. 

CANADIAN  EDITORS  MEET 

Hugh  Savage,  of  the  Diinean  (B.C. ) 
Cimdelian  Leader,  was  the  principal 
speaker  liefore  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Wceklv  .Vewsnaper  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Halifax,  N'.  S.,  this  week. 


I N  EGYPT 


THE  MARION 
DAILY  REPUBLICAN 

"The  Home  Paper  of 
Williamton  County" 

Covers  a  field  not 
reached  by  any 
other  newspap)er 

Home  Newt  featured  from  forty 
Country  correspondents 


EGYPT'S  ASSOCIAfED  DAILIES 

StCRETARY-  MARION, ILLINOIS 


OFFICIAL  WANTS  NEWSBOYS 
UNIFORMED,  SOFT  SPOKEN 

Newsboys  in  attractive  uni¬ 
forms  and  with  pleasing  voices 
were  recently  suggested  to  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  City  Commission  by 
E.  G.  Sewell,  commissioner  and 
former  mayor. 

First,  Commissioner  Sewell  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  daily  newspapers 
dress  their  newsboys  in  attractive 
uniforms;  second,  that  the  boys 
be  selected  for  the  quality  of  their 
voices  and  third,  that  a  censorship 
be  established  to  prohibit  the 
raucous  hawking  of  their  wares. 


STARTS  MORNING  EDITION 

The  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat 
has  started  its  fourth  year  of  daily  pub¬ 
lication  by  adding  a  morning  edition. 
When  the  Times-Democrat  and  the 
Plain  Dealer  were  merged  in  1927,  the 
paper  was  published  in  the  afternoon. 
All  advertising  is  now  being  run  in  both 
morning  and  evening  editions  at  no  rate 
increase.  Harrington  Wilberty  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Democrat. 

VACATIONISTS  RETURN 

Kansas  City  Star  vacationists  who  re¬ 
turned  to  their  desks  last  week  included 
E.  B.  Garnett.  Sunday  editor'  C.  H. 
Thompson,  columnist;  Wallace  Casey,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Frank  Goodman,  artist. 
Among  those  starting  on  vacations  are 
John  D.  Brown,  night  telegraph  editor, 
aiKl  Ben  W.  Land,  day  telegraph  desk. 


HEADS  FLORIDA  CIRCULATORS 

J.  C.  Council  of  Tampa  Tribiuu 

Elected  President  at  JacksouTillc 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  10.— J.  o 
Council,  circulation  manager  of  tbt 
Tampa  Morning  Tribime  was  ekettd 
president  of  the  P'lorida  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  at  the  organiaa. 
tion’s  annual  meeting  held  here.  Othet 
officers  named  are :  A.  D.  Potter,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  the  Lakel^  Ledqe, 
attd  Star-Telegram,  vice-president;  and 
M.  O.  Watts,  in  charge  of  the  Jackson- 
idlle  Times  Union’s  Deland  office,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  Council  succeeds  Fred  (irimin, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Jacksoniilk 
Journal.  The  semi-annual  meeting  wiU 
be  held  in  Tampa  on  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  of  next  March. 

One  of  the  social  features  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  banquet  staged  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  Beach  by  the  Florida  Times  Union 
and  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

CHANGES  TO  P.  M.  FIELD 

Effective  Sept.  1,  the  Cleburne  (Tex.) 
Rez'iew  was  changed  from  the  momini; 
to  the  evening  field,  and  will  be  called  ^ 
Times-Rex’ies.i’.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
issues  will  lie  published  mornings.  Otis 
H.  Poole  is  publisher  of  the  daily. 

POCOCK  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Harry  E.  Pocock  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Times.  He  has  been  associated  with 
its  advertising  department  in  various 
capacities  for  more  than  20  years. 


New  England’s  Second  Largest  Market 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 
ranked  fourth  among  American 
newspapers  in  local  gravure 
advertising  and  seventh  in  total 
gravure  advertising  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1930.  (Figures 
from  Gravure  Service  Corpora^ 
tioa  N.  Y.) 

The  newspapers  showing  larger 
totals  are  in  cities  from  two  to 
twenty  times  the  size  of  Provi^ 
dence. 

Circulation  86,912  Net  Paid 


The  Providence  Journal  Company 
Providence,  R.  1. 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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and  again  in  August — 

THE  APPEAL  PAPERS 

Carried  approximately  M  of  the  total 
newspaper  lineage  in  Memphis  .  .  . 

The  A(lV€VtiS£T  Month  by  month  all  year  long,  this  has  been 

going  on.  Furthermore,  every  month  this 
year  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  has 
decisively  beaten  the  other  afternoon  paper. 


Here  Are  The  Records 


1930 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
Sunday 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
Daily 

Memphis  Evening 
Appeal 

other  Afternoon 
Paper 

January  . 

LINES 

.  336,091 

LINKS 

695,247 

LINES 

628,761 

LINES 

611,170 

February  . 

.  344,960 

654,738 

630,168 

585.494 

March  . 

.  467,810 

783.293 

756,077 

695,856 

April  . 

.  419,916 

781,816 

775,803 

714,091 

May  . 

.  395,367 

864,766 

849,905 

845,803 

June  . 

.  387,264 

648,796 

646,093 

625,177 

July  . 

.  285,719 

645,022 

617,127 

582,368 

August  . 

.  317,898 

605,976 

545,545 

522,529 

2,955,015 

5,679,653 

5,449,479 

5,182,478 

The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  Leads  the  Other 
Afternoon  Paper  All  the  Way 


Of  all  the  newspaper  ad-  Mg/g  Qfi  This  record  is  not  an  ac- 

vertising:  carried  in  Mem-  JO  complishment  of  magic  — 

phis  the  first  eight  months  M  it  is  the  result  of  accom- 

of  1930  the  Appeal  Papers  m  ^  ^  plishments  for  our  adver- 

carried  more  than  "  tisers  in  results. 


When  You  Have  a  Message  for  the  Great  Market 

of  the  Mid-South--Ws 

THE  APPEAL  PAPERS 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  MEMPHIS  EVENING  APPEAL 

The  South’s  Largest  Newspaper  The  South’s  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 


Is  Making  Eve 
Dollar  Count! 
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NEW  IDEA  IN  COOKING  SCHOOLS  WON 
PRAISE  OF  READERS  AND  MERCHANTS 

Circulation  Also  Stimulated  by  All-Year  Meetings,  B.  F.  Law¬ 
rence  of  Indianapolis  Star  Says — Courses  Given 
in  16  Sections  of  City 


Neighborhood  cooking  and  home 

management  schools  which  were 
begun  in  1929  on  a  year-around  basis 
by  the  Indianapolis  Star  have  shown  high 
value  as  a  reader  and  community  service, 
according  to  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence, 
general  manager  of  the  Star.  The 
second  season  of  the  Star’s  Home 
Management  Clubs  was  inaugurated  this 
week. 

“While  these  neighbourhood  schools 
were  undertaken  primarily  as  a  service 
from  our  merchandising  department  to 
national  and  local  advertisers  of  foods 
and  household  articles,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  unexpected  points  of  contact  and 
interest,”  Mr.  Lawrence  says. 

“A  school  of  short  duration  conducted 
once  or  twice  a  year  by  some  widely 
known  authority  on  food  and  home 
economics  is  a  recognized  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  problems  of  home 
and  kitchen  and  winning  new  interest 
among  women  readers.  The  Star  felt 
the  time  was  ripe  for  supplementing  the 
work  of  such  occasional  schools,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1929  we  developed  the 
year-round  neighbourhood  plan. 

“We  divided  Indianapolis  into  16  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  each  we  obtained  a  motion 
picture  theatre  or  small  public  hall. 
Home  Management  Clubs  were  formed 
at  the  opening  sessions.  The  clubs  grew 
in  membership  rapidly.  Our  wily  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  each  woman  attending 
a  session  sign  her  name  and  address  and 
give  the  name  of  her  grocer.  Sample 
packages  and  recipe  books  are  distributed 
at  the  meetings  and  awards  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  made.  An  electric  stove,  kitchen 
utensils,  display  racks  and  foods  are 
taken  to  each  meeting  place. 

“Four  schools  are  held  each  week, 
enabling  us  to  make  a  round  of  the  l6 
districts  once  a  month.  Last  year  11 
or  12  meetings  were  held  in  each  district. 

“The  Home  Management  Clubs  are 
under  the  direction  of  Patricia  Cook,  a 
graduate  in  home  economics.  She  con¬ 
ducts  demonstrations  and  gives  lectures 
at  each  session.  Representatives  of 
our  advertising  service  department  are 
present  to  assist  her.  In  the  afternoons 
Miss  Cook  keeps  ‘open  house’  in  a 
demonstration  and  test  kitchen  in  the 
Star  building.  Club  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  kitchen  in  groups  or 
singly  to  receive  special  demonstrations 
or  lessons.  These  calls  are  provocative  of 
new  ideas,  and  are  helpful  in  showing 
what  phases  of  kitchen  and  home  manage¬ 
ment  interest  women  most. 

“The  respwise  of  Indianapolis  house¬ 
wives  to  the  neighborh(^  schools  was 
immediate  and  enthusiastic.  The  average 
daily  attendance  in  most  districts  ex¬ 
ceeded  100.  Many  women  attended 
several  of  their  district  sessions. 

“The  neighborhood  school  plan  offers 
the  possibility  of  lasting  contacts  with  a 
large  part  of  all  the  homemakers  in  each 
district.  We  have  found  it  a  worth¬ 
while  ally  of  our  circulation  department 
in  spreading  interest  in  the  Star. 

“Local  grocers  who  have  co-operated 
with  us  say  the  schools  have  been 
lieneficial  to  them,  and  a  similar  verdict 
comes  from  several  food  manufacturers. 
Some  manufacturers  were  so  favorably 
impressed  that  they  sent  factory  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  study  our  system  as  a  new 
device  in  effective  merchandising  co¬ 
operation. 

“The  names  of  women  attending 
sessions  are  kept  primarily  for  a  member¬ 
ship  roll.  Postcard  notices  of  meetings 
are  sent  to  a  group  of  women  in  each 

i  WORLD  SERIES 

I !  Magnetic  Base  Ball  Playo*  Board 
*50 

Wire  Gaorge  H.  Reynolds,  Trees. 
Mayestic  Player  Board,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


district.  The  Star  prints  a  small  dis¬ 
play  advertisement  on  each  week’s  meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  schedule  of  meetings  for  ^e 
week  is  carried  in  a  box  preceding 
‘Patricia  Cook’s  Market  Basket,’  Miss 
Cook’s  column  of  recipes  and  household 
hints  printed  daily  as  a  feature  of  the 
school  plan.” 


PREPARING  EXHIBIT 


To  Award  Silver  Trophies  in  New 
Jersey  Newspaper  Institute 

A  silver  trophy  will  be  the  grand  prize 
in  the  annual  newspaper  exhibit  of  the 
New  Jersey  Newspaper  Institute  to  be 
held  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Sept.  29.  Three  additional  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  each  of  nine  special 
classes. 

In  the  weekly  and  semi-weekly  divi¬ 
sion  prizes  will  be  given  for  front  page, 
editorial  page,  classification  advertising 
and  sporting  news.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  followed  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  with  the  ninth  class  embracing  agri¬ 
cultural  news  in  all  divisions. 

Silver  trophies  will  be  awarded  for 
general  excellence  in  the  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  classes  and  in  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  division.  Carl  R.  Woodward  of 
Rutgers  is  handling  exhibits  for  the 
contest. 


BAYONNE  PUBLISHER  WEDS 

Sidney  A.  Lazarus,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Titnes- 
News,  and  Miss  Mildred  Sigfried  Zer- 
bey,  daughter  of  Joseph  Henry 
Zerbey,  publisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Evening  Republican  and  the  Pottsville 
Morning  Paper,  were  married  Monday, 
Sept.  8,  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 
Herman  Lazarus,  joint  publisher  with 
his  brother  of  the  Bayonne  Times-News, 
was  best  man,  and  Miss  Nellie  Connard 
of  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  was  bridesmaid. 
The  couple  will  make  their  home  in 
East  Orange. 


ARRESTS  FOLLOWED  EXPOSE 

A  campaign  by  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  exposing  the  operations  of 
the  so-called  “Number  Game,”  guessing 
on  the  clearing  house  figures,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  arrests.  Reporters  were 
sent  to  various  points  of  contact  after 
there  had  been  no  pay-off  on  a  certain 
number.  Police  were  aroused  and  joined 
the  investigation.  John  Dykes  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Roy  McCoy  were 
arrested. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  SAILS 

Miss  Elizalieth  C.  Sanger,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  sailed  on  the 
inotorship  Vulcania  last  week  for  a  tour 
of  Spain  and  southern  France. 


Every  Evening 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Over  20,000  Daily 

— Mostly  in  the  Homes. 

95%  of  Every  Evening’s 
readers  take  no  other 
local  evening  paper. 

Bear  these  FACTS  in  mind  when 
making  up  schedules. 


COPLEY  AIDS  HOSPITALS 


Newspaper  Owner  Gives  $2,445,000  to 
Aurora  Association 

Ira  C.  Copley,  publisher  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  and  a  large  group 
of  Californian  newspapers  has  given  to 
the  Aurora  Hos¬ 
pital  Association 
a  building  fund  of 
$1,000,000,  a  site 
valued  at  $150,- 
000  and  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund 
of  $1,295,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  an¬ 
nouncement  b  y 
G.  A.  Anderson, 
president  of  the 
hospital  associa- 
tion. 

The  institution 
is  to  be  called  the 
Copley  Hospital 
until  the  death  of  the  publisher  and  after 
his  death  will  be  known  as  the  Copley 
Memorial  Hospital.  Col.  Copley  was 
reared  in  Aurora  and  represented  the 
Aurora  district  in  congress  for  12  years. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  late  Edith  Strohn 
Copley,  were  patrons  of  the  hospital. 

'The  first  $1,000,000  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  will  be  paid  to  the  hospital  at  the 
death  of  the  newspaper  owner  or  when 
his  youngest  son  becomes  28  years  of  age. 


N.  C.  WEEKLIES  SOLD 

The  Windsor  (N.C.)  Bertie  News- 
Leader  was  sold  last  week  by  W.  C. 
Manning,  Sr.,  to  J.  Roy  Parker  and 
Mayon  Parker,  publishers  of  the  Windsor 
Bertie  Ledger  Advance,  the  Jackson 
(N.(j.)  News  and  the  Ahoskie  (N.C.) 
Hertford  County  News.  The  two 
Windsor  papers  will  be  merged.  Mr. 
Manning  and  his  associates  acquired  the 
Plymouth  (N.C.)  Roanoke  Beacon  from 
I..e  Roy  Harris.  Both  transactions  were 
handled  by  John  A.  Park,  publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times. 


EBERHARDT  SUES  WEEKLY 


Tallahassee  Publisher  Asks  $50,000 
Damages  Charging  Libsl 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  PuBusan) 
Tallahassee,  FLo.  Sept.  lO-Coo. 
ing  as  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  eju 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  conspiran 
to  procure  the  assassination  of  Govt/, 
nor  Doyle  E.  Carlton  of  Florida,  Frtd 
O.  Eberhardt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Florida  State  News  of  this  chv 
has  filed  suit  in  circuit  court  here  Iw 
$50,(XX)  damages  against  the  Mariana 
Floridan,  a  weekly  newspaper,  charaiw 
libel.  ^ 

The  conspiracy  charges,  which  had 
been  leveled  against  Eberhardt  and 
Frank  Ralls  and  Henry  Halsenu  of 
Jacksonville,  were  summarily  dismissed 
by  J.  C.  Madison,  justice  of  the  peace 
in  whose  court  at  Jacksonville  the  con¬ 
spiracy  hearing  was  conducted,  imme. 
diately  after  the  state  closed  its  case  and 
before  a  single  defense  witness  had 
taken  the  stand. 

In  the  libel  suit  filed  here  yesterday, 
the  local  publisher  charges  that  on  Sept 
5  the  Marianna  Floridan  published  a 
news  story  on  the  assassination  plot 
hearing  in  which  Eberhardt’s  reputatiot 
and  business  were  injured  by  libelons 
statements. 

The  Floridan’s  story  is  alleged  to 
have  said  that  the  hearing  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  had  exposed  Eberhardt’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  gambling  interests  and  had 
discredited  him. 


PRINTING  HOLDS  ITS  OWN 

Despite  a  general  business  depresaon, 
the  printing  industry  in  Indianapolis  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  showed  a 
1.76  per  cent  gain  over  the  correspondinj 
period  last  year,  a  survey  completed  by 
the  Indianapolis  Typothetae  reveals. 
Total  sales  for  the  pericxl  were  $1,476,- 
340  in  1930,  a  $25,588  gain  over  last 
year’s  sales.  The  figures  were  compiW 
from  records  of  33  plants  of  the  dty 
who  are  members  of  the  Indianapoln 
Typothetae.  i 


I«A  C.  Copley 


More 

For  Your  Advertising  Dollar 

in  Indiana  Coverage 

with 

THE  STAR  LEAGUE 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Terre  Haute 
Star-Post,  and  The  Muncie  Star 

offers 

183,000  Daily  Circulation 

at 

33  Cents  a  line 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Boston  —  Detroit  —  Atlanta 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  —  Los  Angeles  —  Seattle 
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DROUTH  INCREASES  IOWA  CORN  VALUE 


four  companies  to 
bring  natural  gas 

SERVICE  TO  lOWANS 

Iowa  la  Key  State  In  Proposed 
Network  of  Pipe  Lines  for 
Central  West 

Natural  gas,  hameased  at 
the  oil  wells  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  transported  a  thou- 
Band  miles  through  under¬ 
ground  pipes,  -will  soon  be 
available  to  thousands  of  Iowa 
homes.  All  told,  four  com¬ 
panies  have  announced  plans 
to  ^pe  natural  gas  Into  Iowa, 
and  natural  gas  franchises 
have  been  granted,  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  In  close  to 
fifty  Iowa  cities. 

The  Continental  Construction 
Connpany  of  New  York,  owned 
by  several  oil  companies,  is 
planning  a  piping  system  into 
Iowa  to  carry  gas.  The  project 
will  cost  $17,000,000  in  Iowa 
alone,  F.  L.  Coffing  of  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Oklahoma,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  one  of  the  owners, 
estimated. 

The  Continental  trunk  line 
will  run  from  Moore  county, 
Texas,  through  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  to  Plattsmouth,  Neb., 
near  where  it  'will  cross  into 
Iowa.  From  there  its  proposed 
line  runs  through  Glen  wood, 
Indianola,  Oskaloosa,  Knox¬ 
ville  and  Muscatine.  From  this 
trunk  line  numerous  lateral 
lines  will  be  constructed  to 
serve  communities  along  the 
line.  From  Muscatine  the  line 
continues  eastward  to  Chicago. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Pipe 
Line  Company  of  Texas  is  also 
planning  a  line  to  enter  Iowa 
near  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  to 
extend  northeastward  to  Mason 
City.  This  line  will  cost  about 
$5,000,000,  with  as  much  more 
being  spent  for  lateral  lines 


noNTConiml  aoams 


BURliINGTON'— In  wonthern  Iowa,  where  a 
few  years  aso  paved  roads  were  practically  un¬ 
known,  the  first  hard  surfaced  highway  across 
the  state  was  recently  thrown  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Other  all-paved  highways  across  the  state 
are  nearing  completion,  but  United  States 
Highway  No.  34,  stretching  from  Council  Blufis 
to  Burlington  Is  the  first  to  be  opened. 


MONRoe  lwAPiu.0  jerrusos  HiMSv 


Highways  like  this  one  are  making  Iowa 
easier  to  sell.  Easier  for  salesmen  to  call  on 
dealers.  Easier  for  oat-of-town  customers  to 
reach  trade  centers.  They  are  Indisputable  prool 
that  Iowa  has  done  an  “about-face”  on  roads 
and  la  soon  to  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  systems  of  primary  highways  In  the 
nation. 


Babson  Again  Gives 

Iowa  "Gold’*  Rating 

lowai,  for  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  month,  is  listed  as 
the  best  sales  territory  in 
the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  business  forecast 
map  issued  by  Roger  W. 
Babson  for  August.  The 
Hawkeye  state  is  the  only 
one  where  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  general  tmsi- 
ness  have  received  the 
Babson  “gold"  rating  con¬ 
tinuously  since  last  March. 


and  plants  along  the  route. 

The  Lone  Star  Gas  Company, 
another  Texas  concern,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  line  1,000  miles  in 
length  through  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa.  Probable  points  along 
the  route  would  be  Red  Oak, 
Shenandoah,  Port  Dodge,  Sioux 
City,  Mason  City  and  Clear 
Lake. 

Another  line  which  may 
serve  Iowa  imints  is  being  built 
by  the  Missouri  Kansas  Pipe 
Line  Company.  Its  trunk  line 
will  pass  through  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Missouri  and 
lateral  lines  may  be  built  into 
Iowa. 


i\DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

. . 

. New«-Republlc«n 

Bur  niton  . Gazotta 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eya 

. . DaUy  Herald 

Ctdar  Rapldt  . Gaaatta 

Sk  Republican 

CmtarvUla.Iowegian  dt  Citizen 

r  Herald 

Counefl  Bluffa  . Nonpareil 

Craaton  . Newa-Advertiaer 

Davenport  . Demount 

rv.  A  Leader 

Davenport  . TImea 

Dubuque  . .  .Telepaph-Herald 
_  and  Timea-Joumal 

'art  Dodf-  . Moaaenger 

A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madiaon  . Damocrat 

Iowa  City . Praaa  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marahalltown  . Timaa- 

Republican 

Maaon  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muacatine  . Journal  Sl 

Newa-Tribuna 

Newton  . Nawa 

Oalwein  . Dally  Regiater 

Oakalooaa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Waabinfton  . Journal 

Waterloo . Daily  Courier 

Waterloo  . Tribuna 


$80,000,000  IS  PAID 
TO  LIVESTOCK  MEN 


During  Ist  7  Months,  2,589,390 
Head  of  Stock  Marketed 
in  Sioux  City 


Sioux  City — Evidence  of  the 
value  of  Sioux  City  a.s  a  cash 
market  is  the  fact  that  de¬ 
spite  a  market  tendency 
toward  low  prices,  more  than 
$80,000,000  was  paid  to  live¬ 
stock  raisers  at  the  local 
stockyards  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year. 

For  the  year  to  date,  2,589,- 
390  head  were  marketed  here 
during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1930,  or  220,784  more  than 
during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929.  Valuation  of 
the  stock  sold  was  $80,294,969 
this  year,  as  compared  with 
$86,786,994  for  the  like  period 
of  1929. 

The  market  receives  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  animals 
that  come  In  over  the  high¬ 
ways.  The  following  tables 
show  delivery  by  truck  for 
July  and  the  year  to  date,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  like  periods  of 
last  year. 


July 

July 

Cla.<»a — 

-  1930 

1929 

Inc. 

Cattle 

29.681 

21.834 

7,847 

Calves 

1.209 

1.424 

•215 

Hogs 

164,030 

137,871 

26.159 

Sheep 

10.748 

8,670 

2,078 

Totals 

205.668 

169.799 

35,869 

♦Decrease 

Year 

1929 

Class —  to  Date 

to  Date 

Inc. 

Cattle 

191,982 

166,937 

26,045 

Calves 

13.378 

13.431 

•53 

Hogs 

1.127,381 

1,017,086 

110.295 

Sheep 

123.059 

85,366 

37.693 

Tot’s 

1,455,800 

1,281.820 

173,980 

•Decrease 
The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
date,  compared  with  the  like 
time  of  last  year,  and  Includ 
ing  the  entire  delivery  by  truck 
and  rail: 

Tear  1929 

Class —  to  Date  to  Date  Inc. 

Cattle  401,868  404.429  *2.761 

Calves  27.662  25,286  2.376 

Hogs  1,621.534  1,584,777  36,767 
Sheep  538,626  364,114  184,412 


Tot’s  2,689,390  2,368,606  220,784 
*  Decrease 


Iowa  Ranks  High  in 
Cement  Production 

Portland  cement  made  in 
Iowa  during  1929  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $9,781,159  In  a  report 
received  recently  by  the 
state  geological  survey  from 
the  federal  government. 

The  number  of  barrels  of 
cement  made  during  the 
year  in  Iowa  was  6,373,330, 
but  6,586,111  barrels  were 
shipped  out.  The  larger 
figure  was  made  possible  by 
a  surplus  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Here  and  There 
in  Iowa 


SHORT  CROP  WORTH 
OVER  $50,000,000 
MORE  TO  FARMERS 


With  a  Three-fourths  Yield, 
State  Will  Prom  by  High 
Corn  Prices 


While  other  big  corn-produc¬ 
ing  states  have  prospects  for 
only  half  to  two-thirds  a  crop 
this  year,  Iowa  corn  fields  will 
piVKihce  slightly  better  than 
three-fourths  their  ten-year  av¬ 
erage  yield,  and  the  smaller 
damage  done  to  the  Iowa  crop 
Is  more  than  offset  by  the  big 
advance  in  corn  prices. 

This  year’s  short  crop  actu¬ 
ally  means  bigger  returns  to 
Iowa.  For  example,  on  July  1, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  Iowa 
yield  would  be  39  bushels  an 


DEERE  TRACTORS  TO 
RUSSIA 

Waterloo — The  John  Deere 
Company  here,  through  its 
general-manager,  Allen  Head, 
recently  confirmed  the  report 
that  it  had  received  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  an  order 
for  $40,500,000  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  placed  in 
this  country  by  the  commercial 
agent  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment. 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of 
this  forty  million  dollar  order 
consists  of  tractors  and  while 
Mr.  Head  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  number  of  tractors 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Deere 
organization  to  Russia,  he  did 
state  that  this  business,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  present  domestic 
business  of  the  ^mpany,  as¬ 
sures  continuous  operation  of 
the  local  plant  for  many 
months. 


MORRELL  DIVIDEND 
DECLARED 

Ottumwa  —  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  John  Morrell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  world’s  largest  independ¬ 
ent  packing  company,  that 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.10  a  share  would  be  paid 
September  15,  has  been  taken 
by  close  observers  of  business 
trends  to  indicate  a  generally 
healthy  condition. 


IOWA  LAND  GOOD  RISK 

The  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  $83,217,- 
000  loaned  on  Iowa  farms 
and  considers  Iowa  farm 
land  one  of  the  safest  se¬ 
curities  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  Major  Thomas 
I.  Parkinson,  president  of 
the  risk  firm. 

Major  Parkinson  made 
this  statement  before  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Iowa  state 
agency  of  the  assoolatlon 
at  Lake  Okobojl  recently 
and  added  that  48  per  cent 
of  the  money  loaned  on 
farm  land  by  the  Equitable 
firm  is  loaned  in  Iowa. 

Because  Iowa  has  the 
most  extensive  good  farm¬ 
ing  land  in  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  com  is  the  chief 
grain  in  Iowa  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  stable  of 
all  grains  due  to  its  diver¬ 
sity  of  uses,  and  because 
Iowa  was  hit  the  least  by 
the  drouth  and  will  be  able 
to  sell  its  almost  average 
yield  at  Increased  prices 
were  the  reasons  given  by 
Major  Parkinson  why  Iowa 
farm  land  loans  are  deemed 
a  good  risk  at  the  present 
time. 


acre.  The  Chicago  price  for 
December  corn  at  that  time 
was  62  cents  a  bushel.  During 
the  six  weeks  following  July  1, 
the  drouth  cut  the  estimated 
yield  considerably  and  when 
drenching  rains  finally  brought 
relief  to  Iowa  on  August  16,  the 
state  was  reasonably  sure  of 
32  bushels  an  acre. 

However,  during  these  six 
weeks,  the  price  advanced 
from  62  cents  to  90  cents  per 
bushel  which,  if  all  Iowa’s 
corn  were  sold,  meant  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  $28.80  an  acre  on  August 
16  compared  with  $24.18,  on 
July  1.  The  short  crop  is  worth 
approximately  $4.62  an  acre 
more  than  the  larger  crop 
would  have  been  or  $51,282,000 
more  Cor  the  entire  state. 
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A.  F.  A.  TO  CONDUCT  AGGRESSIVE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRITICS  OF  ADVERTISING 

President  Hodges  Tells  of  Plan  to  Send  100  Prominent  Speakers 
Across  Country  in  Effort  to  Strengthen  Public  Faith  and 
Disseminate  Truth  About  Advertising 


(Special  to  Editor  &•  Publisher) 

DOSTOX,  Sept.  10. — An  army  of 
more  than  100  volunteer  lecturers, 
armed  with  speeches  prejiared  by  the 
finest  copy  writers  are  to  bcRin  touring 
the  country  immediately,  speaking  before 
joint  meetings  of  community  business 
organizations,  in  a  campaign  to  overcome 
ignorance,  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  social  and  economic 
value  of  advertising. 

This  was  the  plan  announced  here  to¬ 
day  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  .America, 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Advertising 
Oub.  at  which  he  declared  the  greatest 
task  facing  the  profession  is  to  sell  the 
nation  the  truth  about  advertising. 

As  outlined  by  Hodges,  the  Federa¬ 
tion's  plan  comprises  the  collection  of 
basic  information  to  refute  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  function  and  relation 
of  advertising  to  business;  the  assembl¬ 
age  of  such  data  by  exjiert  publicists  into 
sure-fire  speeches,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  latter  by  “men  whose  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  business  have  given  them  the 
leadership  and  confidence  of  the  public.” 

Hodges  said  he  believed  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  speakers  would  insure  their 
remarks  being  widely  reported  in  local 
newspapers,  advertising  journals  and  the 
business  press  throughout  the  country. 

The  Federation’s  action,  to  be  in  full 
swing  within  a  month,  is  based  on  its 
opinion  that  the  biggest  problem  facing 
the  profession  is  the  eradication  of  half- 
truths  and  popular  misconceptions  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  These  Hodges  .said  included 
the  theories  that  advertising  exploits  the 
consumer  by  forcing  him  to  buy  what 
he  does  not  need :  that  it  increases  the 
cost  of  living  and  should  therefore  be 
taxed,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 
The  association  president  declared 
“predatory  politicians,  educators  and 
pseudeveconomists’’  were  among  those  in¬ 
fluencing  the  younger  generation  to  be¬ 
lieve  these  and  other  erroneous  views  of 
advertising. 

Full  details  of  the  plan  as  arranged 
will  be  mailed  to  advertising  clubs 
shortly,  the  speaker  said,  and  so  he 
merely  outlined  the  Federation  program. 
He  said  in  part : 

“Our  bureau  of  research  and  education 
for  some  time  now  has  been  collecting, 
arranging  and  classifying  a  mass  of  basic 
information,  records  of  business  experi¬ 
ences  and  personal  observations  which 
will  answer  directly  and  in  no  uncertain 
voice  the  questions  that  have  lK*en  asked 
us  as  to  the  effect  of  advertising  on  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  use  of  advertising 
in  the  distribution  of  merchandise. 

“These  basic  facts  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  best  copy 
writers  in  the  country  who  will  reduce 
this  raw  material  to  pungent  and  con¬ 
vincing  messages.  The  Federation  is 


mobilizing  an  army  of  volunteer  speakers 
from  among  the  men  whose  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  business  have  given  them  the 
leadership  and  confidence  of  the  public. 
These  men  will  take  these  basic  messages 
and  build  around  them  personal  presen¬ 
tation  which  they  will  deliver  before 
every  advertising  club  in  America,  large 
and  small. 

“We  are  asking  the  clubs  throughout 
the  Federation  to  arrange  joint  meetings 
with  the  other  clubs  and  organizations  of 
each  community  so  that  a  representative 
audience  of  business  men  will  greet  these 
outstanding  figures.  In  this  way  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  bankers — local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers — will  hear  the  answers 
to  the  carping  critics  and  to  those  who 
have  in  ignorance  spoken  against  our 
profession. 

President  Hodges  asserted  his  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  prompt  success  will  follow  the 
plan,  and  in  addition  to  strengthening 
public  faith  in  advertising,  would  result 
in  the  production  of  better  advertising 
by  members  of  the  advertising  clubs. 

He  stressed  that  the  job  called  for 
“the  very  best  energy  we  have,  the  very 
finest  brains  from  within  the  ranks  of 
advertising,”  and  would  be  hopeless  un¬ 
less  backed  by  the  co-operation  and  ac¬ 
tive  help  of  every  advertising  club  in  the 
country.  “It  is  not  a  job  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  any  one  club,  any  one 
group,  any  one  association,”  the  speaker 
said. 

He  characterized  the  program  of  his 
organization  as  being  the  only  way  the 
problem  can  lie  faced,  and  as  “an  active 
campaign  of  educatitin  and  enlightenment 
and  aggressive  counter-attack  directed 
against  misunderstanding,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  the  misuse  of  advertising.  It  is 
the  only  thing  holding  our  profession 
back  from  its  rightful  leadership  in  the 
new  prosperity  that  is  on  its  way.” 


RUTLEDGE  LEAVES  ENQUIRER 

Frank  L.  Rutledge,  for  the  past  three 
years  typographical  consultant  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  has  joined  the  Procter  & 
Collier  Company.  Cincinnati  advertising 
agency.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
creative  printing  department.  Before 
joining  the  Enquirer,  Rutledge  was  with 
the  I>anston  Monotype  Company. 


CITY  EDITOR  HONORED 

James  L.  Croall,  city  editor  of  the 
Jersey  City  (X.J.)  Jersey  Journal,  was 
the  guest  of  his  paper’s  news  staff  at  a 
luncheon  in  Jersey  City  Sept.  6.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  as  Mr. 
Croall  is  leaving  newspaper  work  soon 
to  enter  business  in  Cleveland.  Frede¬ 
rick  J.  Gainsway.  managing  editor,  was 
toastmaster. 


HOTELS  RECOMMEND  DAILIES 

Florida  Group  Wants  State  Fund 
Spent  in  Resort  Editions 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Jackso.vvili.e,  Fl.\.,  Sept.  10 — Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Florida  Hotel  Commission 
during  the  coming  season  should  lie  con¬ 
centrated  in  winter  resort  editions  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  Western 
newspapers  and  illuminated  sign  boards 
placed  at  strategic  locations  in  various 
cities  of  the  North  and  Middle  West,  in 
the  opinion  of  leading  hotel  men  of  the 
State. 

Such  was  the  recommendation  made 
yesterday  to  Ben  H.  Bostain,  state  hotel 
commissioner,  by  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Florida  State  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  group  Mr.  Bostain  had 
called  upon  for  advice  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  surplus  commission  funds 
derived  from  license  fees  of  hotels, 
apartment  houses  and  restaurants.  The 
available  fund  for  advertising  purposes 
will  approximate  S2.s,00()  this  year. 

No  definite  program  was  outlined  the 
committeemen  leaving  that  matter  to 
Commissioner  Bostain,  who  said  that  he 
would  advise  them  of  the  proposes 
set-up  before  any  contracts  are  entered 
into. 

O’NEEL  LEAVES  TIMES 

Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  city  hall  reporter, 
and  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
has  left  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jn- 
dianapolis  Times.  O’Neel  had  been  on 
the  Times  staff  for  more  than  six 
years.  For  the  present  he  plans  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  plans  for  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  November  at  Columbus,  O.,  with 
offices  at  .'i7l6  College  Avenue,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  CONTRal 
OF  SUNPAPERS 

All  Present  Officers  Continue,  Pstt«,,j 
son  Announces  —  Van  Leer 
Black  Stock  Goes  to 
Brother 


The  control  and  management  of  tht 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers  (rf  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  S'hh,  ^ 
in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  death  of 
Van  Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the  bou^ 
of  directors,  or  by  provisions  of  his  wi 
it  was  stated  late  last  week  by  Pj 
Patterson,  president  of  the  company. 

The  publisher  and  capitalist,  aiw 
known  on  several  continents  because  of 
commercial  air  flights  that  took  haa 
from  London  and  Cape  Town  and  Tokio 
and  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  from  Hoh’ 
land,  disappeared  the  night  of  Aug.  1| 
from  his  yacht  Sabalo  which  was  nj 
route  from  New  York  to  Chesan 
Bay.  . 

Van  Lear  Blacks  stock  in  the  pub-j 
fishing  company  was  bequeathed  in  the? 
will  to  his  brother,  Harry  S.  Black,  and 
the  latter  already  was  the  owner  of  aj 
larger  share  in  the  company  than  Vaa| 
Lear  Black,  Mr.  Patterson  di.sclosed. 

BURNED  UP  AIRWAYS 

Francis  D.  Walton,  aviation  rep 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  made 
one  of  the  fastest  trips  ever  made  in  a 
commercial  plane  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  when  he  returned  last  week 
from  the  National  Air  Races  in  the  quick 
time  of  five  hours  and  fifty  min 
Casey  Jones  was  the  pilot. 


JULIAN  MASON  BACK 

lulian  Mason,  editor  of  the  Sew  York 
Evening  Post,  returned  to  New  York 
this  week  after  a  month’s  vacation  at 
Small  Point,  Me. 


CHANGES  IN  PONTIAC 

Harry  Y.  Fitzgerald,  for  many  ye 
general  manager  of  the  Pontiac  (Mick)l 
Daily  Press,  has  been  appointed  vicy 
president,  while  Harold  .A.  Fitzge 
business  manager,  succeeds  to  the  nositi 
of  general  manager.  Howard  H.  Fiti^ 
gerald  is  president  of  the  Daily  Preski 
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SPEAKING  OF  PRICE 

Why,  of  course  it's  unwise  to  pay  too  much.  But 
to  pay  too  little  is  much  worse. 

To  buy  on  price  is  to  risk  losing  all.  To  buy  on 
QUALITY  you  can  lose  only  a  little. 

A  cheap  price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any 
better;  in  fact,  a  cheap  price  denotes  the  maker's 
best  estimate  of  his  own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you  that 
Certified  quality  is  the  best  economy  for  your 
stereotype  department. 

Forget  price!  Try  quality!  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y. 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THC 

A  B1  Y  ^ 

^  ivow  r _ 


Real  Thrift  Is  Intelligent  Spending 


YOUR  CIRCULATION  BULWARK' 


-ROTOGRAVURE 


When  people,  in  actual  or  fancied  "hard  times,"  watch  their  nickels  more 
carefully,  even  the  Sunday  paper  purchase  receives  greater  deliberation. 
A  2-paper  family  will  cancel  the  non-rotogravure  paper,  or,  as  between  two 
papers  with  rotogravure,  it  will  select  the  one  best  edited  and  best  printed. 
Such  decisions,  in  the  small-income  group  that  makes  or  breaks  important 


circulations,  will  influence  the  purchase  of  week-day  editions,  as  well. 

In  good  times  or  otherwise,  make  rotogravure,  the  greatest  of  all  new$^ 
paper  features,  your  circulation  bulwark  .  .  .  The  Sunday  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  one  of  the  24 
newspaper  rotogravure  supplements  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 


ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION  ocheral  of  ies 

Printing  Quality  Rotogravure  Sections  for  Leading  American  Newspapers  406  west  3ist  ST. 
Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  york  ^ 


•ijlUfr. 


OLEANi 


IN  YOUR  TOWN 


THIS  FALL/ 


The  citizenry  in  the  smaller  communities  look 
to  their  local  newspapers  for  civic  leadership, 
and  expect  guidance  therefrom  as  much  as  from 
local  public  officials  and  industrial  chiefs.  An 
enterprising  paper  makes  an  enterprising  town. 

Why  not  start  something  in  your  town  this 
Fall?  For  the  good  of  all  local  business,  includ¬ 
ing  your  own,  promote  a  Fall  Festival,  a  Pageant 
of  Progress,  or  a  similar  community  endeavor. 
Such  an  effort  will  earn  good  will  and  prestige 
for  you,  as  well  as  profits. 

Accentuate  this  Fall  activity  with  a  special 
rotogravure  section.  Your  readers  will  treasure 
a  pictorial  rotogravure  story  of  local  events  and 
progress,  and  your  advertisers  will  find  new 
advertising  opportunities  in  rotogravure. 

An  Art  Gravure  representative  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  you  on  your  special  rotogravure 
supplement,  and  to  help  you  start  something. 
For  full  particulars  address  our  nearest  office. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 

PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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urges  caufornia  to 
advertise  more 


NOTRE  DAME  PUTS  BAN 
ON  ROVING  PHOTO  MEN 


PRIZE-WINNING  REAL  ESTATE  COPY 


Friendly  of  New  York  Sun 
lages  in  Debate  With  Coast 
Man  Following  Club 
Speech 


Cameramen  Giyen  Special  Plat¬ 
form  in  Huge  Press  Box  in 
New  Stadium  —  Seats 
265  Reporters 


Without 

It 

'  m  otfm  tfvo/rA 


which 


through  Oregon.  .  .  .  We  are  using  awarded  first  prize  in  a  competition  at 
our  menus  from  time_  to  time  to  tell  the  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
story  of  various  Pacific  Coast  products,  tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  Toronto, 
bringing  out  their  advantages  and  uses  The  campaign  was  sponsored  by  the 
without  of  course  mentioning  brand  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange,  co¬ 
names.  We  have  used  the  menus  also  operating  with  the  St.  Louts  Globe- 
to  feature  various  producing  centers,  as  Democrat,  the  newspaper  donating  part 
in  the  case  of  apples,  which  by  the  way  of  the  space  under  the  theorv  that  the 
are  produced  extensively  in  California,  drive  would  promote  the  welfare  and 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  _  _  growth  of  the  city.  In  awarding  the 

“Southern  Pacific^  has  spent  milljons  prize  the  national  committee  recommended 
of  dollars  in  advertising  the  attractions  it  to  other  real  estate  boards  throughout 
and  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  country. 

in  fact  we  were  California’s  first  com-  xhe  copy,  prepared  by  the  St.  Louis 
munity  advertiser.”  ,  •  board,  was  uniform,  and  was  run  in 

Mr.  Friendly,  seeking  to  clarify  his  quarter-page  layouts  every  Sunday  over 
idea,  made  reply  as  follows:  a  period  of  several  months.  Across  the 

I  can  understand  readily  how  in  your  _ — 
keen  loyalty  you  could  consider  my  re-  previous  year,’  as  was  pub- 

marks  as  unfavorable  to  your  com ^ny.  Vecently  V  Tohn  T.  Dor- 

My  remarks  did  not  deal  wjth  bran^  ranee,  president  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
but  with  the  products  of  California  Companv.  Consider  that  this  increase 
There  is  a  distinction  between  brands  and  ^  ,  ; 

products  Regardless  of  brand  name  or  ,.,econ,pIislied  bv  advertising  in  news- 
fomia  Pears,  California  Grapes  Cali-  newspapers  have  done  for 

fornia  Prunes,  California  Asparagus,  and  ' 

‘'’"t"!es"mav  incident  ^h?^  brought  forth  your 

that  the  visitor  from  other  s  ates  may  has  increased  niv 

L.vJ  t-onr  California  and  its  problems, 

problems  because  the  trains  of  your 

company  run  m  Oregon,  in  Arizona  and  which  your  climate  and  your 

in  Nevada.  But  I  was  talking  to  the  .nil  nroHuro  ” 

San  Francisco  Advertising  Club,  whose  ^  | _ 

interest  centers  in  California  and  its  pros-  VETERAN  PUBLISHER  HONORED 
perity.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  means 

could  be  found  to  overcome  the  obstacles  ^  B.  Aiiller,  editor  and  publisher 

you  mention  and  help  all  the  great  fruit-  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Ere- 
growing  states  which  vou  serve.  P-aole.  was  tendered  a  banquet  this 

“California  is  in  need  of  advertising  "cek  at  the  Maplewood  Hotel  in  Pitts- 
its  products  to  inhabitants  of  other  states  fie'fl  honor  of  his  70th  birthday.  More 
to  stimulate  and  increase  among  them  ‘han  LSO  friends  and  associates  were  pres- 
the  consumption  of  California  products.  Pnt  and  the  veteran  publisher  was  pre- 
The  current  production  of  California  sented  with  a  loving  cup.  Mr.  Miller 
fruits  might  not  be  facing  the  serious  has  been  publisher  of  the  Eagle  for  the 
problems  of  under-consumption  if  it  ade-  Pnst  .Ls  years  and  has  served  the  town 
quately  had  advertised  its  products  to  the  <>f  Pittsfield  as  both  city  clerk  and  mayor, 
tens  of  millions  of  eastern  non-consum-  . 

ers  of  (California  fruits.  California’s  RAN  APPRECIATION  COPY 
problem  is  not  over-production ;  Cali-  Shortly  after  a  record-breaking  Dol- 
fornia’s  pr^lem  is  under-consumption.  It  lar  Day.  the  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dis- 
holds  within  its  own  hands  the  solution  patch  printed  a  series  of  “appreciation” 
and  remedy  for  this  condition  if  it  will  advertisements  of  merchants  who  adver- 

see  and  use  it.  Newspaper  advertising  tised  exclusively  for  the  event  in  that  , 

Jelped  to  sell  48,500,000  more  cans  of  newspaper.  The  copy  expressed  mer-  ning  is  now  broadcasting  late  news 
Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup  during  the  last  chants’  thanks  to  Dispatch  readers  who  flashes  each  weekday  at  5:15  P.  M.  over 
12  months  to  the  people  of  America,  than  patronized  Oneida  stores.  station  WDEL,  in  Wilmington. 


CAMERAMEN  MANHANDLED 


FORCED  TO  SUSPEND  Dalla*  Group  Protests  to  Mayor  on 

£/  Dictamen,  morning  newspaper  of  Treatment  at  Airport 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  was  forced  to  sus-  Resentful  of  treatment  declare<l  to 
pend  publication  recently  on  orders  at-  have  been  received  by  news  photogra- 
tributed  to  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  pliers  at  the  hands  of  police  when  Dieu- 
The  paper  on  Aug.  25  resumed  oper-  donne  Coste  and  Maurice  Bellonte, 
ations  after  it  h.ad  been  suspended  for  French  flyers,  landetl  in  Dallas,  Fort 
two  months  owing  to  labor  and  political  Worth  Associated  Photographers  have 
difficulties.  The  second  suspension  took  protested  to  Mayor  J.  Waddy  Tate  of 
place  Aug.  ,10.  Protests  against  the  Dallas. 

action  have  been  sent  to  Presiilent  Ortiz  .Some  of  the  newspaper  and  newsreel 
Rubio  by  most  of  the  important  dailies  cameramen,  it  was  claimed,  were  cliibbeil 
of  the  republic.  and  beaten  by  police  guards  when  the 

former  attempted  to  run  on  the  field  to 
|)hotograph  the  Atlantic  flyers. 

(illy  N.  Reid,  as  secretary  of  the 
Southwestern  Professional  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association,  sent  a  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  to  Mayor  Tate.  C.  A.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  photogra 
pliers’  organization,  wireil  the  complaint 
of  his  association  and  also  called  upon 
Jack  Eilwards,  Amarillo,  president  of 
the  Southwestern  group,  to  file  a  protest 
with  the  Dallas  mayor. 

Later  Dallas  officials  exonerated  police 
Star  golf  ;  .  connection  with  alleged  mistreatment 
•an  Fitzer,  of  the  photographers  and  declared  that 
ir’s  radio  “jf  any  cameramen  were  beaten  the  abuse 
).  Bower-  was  by  national  guardsmen  and  not  by 
?  final  .36-  policemen.” 


LISTS  21  GOLF  COURSES 

The  St.  Louis  .’itar  has  capitalized 
the  miniature  golf  fad  by  getting  21 
operators  of  such  courses  to  advertise 
in  a  special  section  under  the  head 
“Play  Miniature  (lolf.”  The  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  run  daily,  cover  space  of 
three  columns  by  nine  and  one-half 
inches. 
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SIXTY  DAILIES  USING  NEWSREELS  AS 
PART  OF  PROMOTION  ACTIVITY 

Graham  McNamee  Provides  Comment  for  Reels  Edited  by  Uni¬ 
versal  in  New  York — Dailies  Provide  Publicity  and  Share 
in  Profits — Reels  Shown  in  6,000  to  7,000  Theaters 

By  DU  BOIS  K.  WIGGINS 

The  use  of  newsreels  as  newspaper  York  Mail  and  has  years  of  experience 
promotion  is  now  operative  in  more  in  motion  picture  work  on  the  Pacific 
than  60  cities  scattered  about  the  United  Coast,  edits  them,  and  they  are  sent 

States.  This  is  the  Universal  Newsreel  to  about  60  papers  throughout  the 
for  which  Graham  McNamee  as  “the  country. 

talking  reporter,”  comments  on  events  The  only  exception  to  this  procedure 

presented  from  an  international  selec-  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  which  has 

tion  made  in  New  York  by  Sam  B.  an  arrangement  wherey  news  events 
Jacobson,  managing  editor  of  the  Uni-  of  importance  to  it  are  pictured  espe- 
versal  Newspaper  .Newsreel.  cially  for  its  reels,  and  are  incorporated 

This  reel  is  employed  as  a  good-will  in  the  showings  for  Chicago, 
and  publicity  agency  with  the  names  of  As  is  evident  by  the  procedure 

the  paper  attached  by  the  following:  whereby  even  these  special  shots  are 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  and  sent  to  New  York  from  Chicago  and 
Knickerbocker  Press;  Albuquerque  then  back  again,  there  is  no  competition 
(N.M.)  Journal,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citi-  with  newspapers,  as  exists  in  the  case 
zen,  Atlanta  Journal.  of  the  Embassy  News  Reel  Theater, 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette.  Birmingham  New  York,  to  which  news  pictures  are 
(Ala.)  Post,  Boston  Traveler,  Bridge-  rushed  by  Fox  Hearst  Corporation  as 
Port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  Buffalo  Eve-  quickly  as  possible.  Thus  shots  of  the 
ning  News,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye,  landing  of  Dieudonne  Coste  were  shown 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard.  in  this  theater  the  day  following  the 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  Chattanooga  landing,  which  took  place  in  the  after- 

News,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  noon. 

Times-Star.  Cleveland  News.  Even  shots  from  San  Francisco  are 

Dallas  Dispatch,  Denver  Post,  Des  sent  to  New  York  to  be  edited,  and 
Moines  Register-Tribune,  Detroit  Free  talked  about  by  Graham  McNamee  be- 
Press.  ^nre  they  appear  in  San  Francisco  on 

El  Paso  Evening  Post,  Evansznlle  return  .shipment  for  Universal  newsreel 

(Ind.)  Courier.  use. 

Port  IVorth  Star-Telegram.  Some  papers  use  wagon  bulletins  to 

Houston  Chronicle.  advertise  the  newsreel,  and  the  Even- 

Indiatiapolis  News.  ing  World  in  New  York  also  employs 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal.  subway  cards  and  billlwards  on  plat- 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  Knoxville  forms. 

(Tenn.)  Journal.  Universal  Newspaper  Newsreel  is  a 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Los  subsidiary  of  Universal  Pictures  Cor- 
Angeles  Times,  Louisville  Times  and  poration,  and  started  about  a  year  ago 
Courier  Journal.  with  40  papers.  Between  6,000  and 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Miami  7,000  theaters  show  the  reel  each  week. 
Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Min-  according  to  a  Universal  estimate.  The 
neapolis  Tribune,  Missoula  (Mont.)  same  reel  is  .shown  in  each  theater, 

_ I*-.. 


fires,  trained  animal  acts,  beauty  contest 
winners,  cute  babies  and  speeches  by 
precocious  youngsters. 

Fashion  parades  in  Florida  and 
street  hawkers  in  Manchuria  have 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  more  and 
more  the  newsreels  are  trying  to  be 
like  the  front  pages  of  newspapers. 
Pictures  of  rioting  in  India  are  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  trend  to  real  news  pic¬ 
tures  ;  also  the  Italian  earthquake,  and 
similar  instances. 

Terry  Ramsaye,  author  of  “A  Million 
and  One  Nights,”  the  history  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  and  editor-in-chief  for 
Pathe  Exchange,  Inc.,  which  includes 
supervision  of  Pathe  News,  said  of  the 
“talking  reporter”  or  Universal  reel  re¬ 
cently  in  The  Billboard : 

"In  this  newsreel,  featuring  the  radio 
name  of  Graham  McNamee  as  the  talk¬ 
ing  reporter,  he  is  not  seen,  and  any 
spectator  can  well  guess  that  the  radio 
announcer  is  merely  discussing  the  events 
portrayed  while  he  observes  them  on  a 
screen  in  a  recording  studio.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  considerable  public  and  many  ex¬ 
hibitors  find  this  curious  hybrid  film  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.” 

He  also  says  that  many  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theater  patrons  go  principally  to  see 
the  newsreels  of  the  various  motion  pic¬ 
ture  companies.  These  reels  are  in  most 
cases  publicity  to  keep  the  name  of  the 
company  before  the  public. 

The  personnel  of  Universal  Newspaper 
Newsreel  has  already  been  indicated.  That 
of  Fox-Hearst  Corporation  is  more  com¬ 
plicated.  This  company  has  as  general 
manager  and  editor-in-chief  Truman  H. 
Talley;  and  two  managing  editors,  one 
for  Fox  Movietone  News  and  one  for 
Hearst  Metrotone  News.  Fox  Film  Cor¬ 
poration  is  said  to  own.  with  Fox  Theaters 
Corporation,  5l  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
Fox  Hearst  Corporation  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst  or  his  companies,  the 
other  49  per  cent. 

Truman  H.  Talley,  who  was  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper  man  and  European  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Nezi'  York  Herald 
and  other  papers,  is  general  manager  and 
editor-in-chief.  In  the  make-up  room 


Datly  Missoulian. 

Nashville  Tennessean,  New  Haven 
Evening  Reigster,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  New  York  Evening  World. 

Oklahoma  City  Nezvs,  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 


Star,  Spokane  Press,  Staunton  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Toledo  Blade,  Washington  (D.C.) 


Vancouver  Sun. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS: 

Intensive  rendiiK  of  all  EASTERN  PAPERS, 
Ineludini  daily  and  weekly. 

WESTERN  STATES  and  Canada  read  by 
eaually  thoroMli  aSlliated  bureain. 

Twe  Tarraee  U7UICTr\KI  Chureb  St. 
Buffalo.  ■.T.  WrUolUDI  New  York  City 

NOTE — This  ad  aapears  again  on  Oet.  4. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 


sit  two  managing  editors,  one  for  Hearst 
Metrotone  News,  Mike  Clofine,  for 
many  years  a  Hearst  newspaper  man- 
and,  for  Fox  Movietone  News,  Edwin  L 
Harvey,  formerly  of  New  England 
papers  and  the  New  York  Times.  Mr 
Harvey  is  also  editor  for  the  Embassy 
News  Reel  Theater,  New  York,  and  for 
it  makes  selections  from  Hearst  Metro¬ 
tone  News  as  well  as  from  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News. 

From  the  460  West  S4th  street  head¬ 
quarters  of  Fox  Hearst  Corporation 
there  are  sent  out  cameramen  under  the 
direction  of  the  assignment  editor,  Rus- 
sell  Muth,  himself  a  former  cameraman, 
and  his  two  assistants,  Walter  Bredin 
and  Jack  Haney,  the  first  an  ex-Hearst 
newspaper  worker  and  the  latter  form¬ 
erly  with  Southern  papers,  the  New  York 
T elcgram  and  the  World.  Edmund  Reek 
is  news  editor  for  the  Fox  Movietone 
News  Reel  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
North  American  continent. 

Harry  Lawrenson,  formerly  a  New 
York  newspaper  man,  is  news  editor  in 
Paris,  and  W.  L.  Hutchinson,  a  British 
newspaper  man,  news  editor  in  London. 
An  American  staff  installed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  news  reel  production  in 
England  in  three  months,  and  then  with¬ 
drew  for  British  workers,  under  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  that  those  who  work  there  stead¬ 
ily  must  be  English  citizens. 

In  short,  the  newsreel  office  and  field 
organization  is  much  like  that  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper,  and,  further, 
many  of  its  workers  are  former  news¬ 
paper  men. 


TEXAS  DAILY  IN  NEW  HOME 

The  Greenville  (Tex.)  Morning 
Herald  has  moved  into  its  new  building. 
The  structure,  of  gray  face  brick,  has  a 
floor  space  of  50  by  100  feet.  It  is  set 
back  from  both  Washington  and  Oak 
streets,  providing  parking  space  on  the 
Oak  street  side,  with  shrubbery  and  a 
grass  terrace  to  beautify  the  Washington 
street  side.  A  storage  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  has  a  capacity  of  two 
carloads  of  news  print. 


except  for  the  Daily  News  of  Chicago, 
and  occasionally  in  other  instances. 
Newspaper  executives  sometimes  sug¬ 
gest  subjects  for  presentation  which  are 
included. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Fox  Hearst, 
Universal  depends  largely  on  airplanes 


Evening  Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga-  to  get  shots  quickly.  There  is  a  dead- 
zette,  Portland  Oregon  Journal.  line  set  as  to  when  the  shots  can  get 

Reno  Nc7’ada  State  JounuU,  Richmond  into  the  latest  reel.  Five  hundred  cam- 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  Rochester  Times-  era  men  are  stationed  throughout  the 
Union.  world  at  strategic  spots. 

Salt  I^ake  Tribune,  San  Antonio  Ex-  The  organization  of  both  Universal 
press  and  Evening  News,  San  Diego  and  Fox  Hearst  is  much  like  that  of  a 
Sun,  San  Franci.Kco  Chronicle,  Seattle  newspaper  office.  They  keep  assign¬ 


ment  books  and  future  books,  examine 
papers  for  news  and  feature  picture 
tips,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  to 


Evening  Star,  Youngstown  Vidicator,  their  cameramen  just  like  newspaper 
and  in  Canada  the  Toronto  Star  and  the  news  editors. 


In  their  choice  of  news,  however,  they 


Each  district  has  its  exclusive  paper  aim  to  steer  clear  of  scandal,  politics 
or  papers.  Universal  Newsreel  arranges  and  crime,  and  to  avoid  pictures  on 
for  the  showing  of  the  pictures  in  the  subjects  of  controversy.  There  is  a 
theaters,  and  for  putting  the  names  of  tendency  away  from  staged  state  occa- 
the  papers  on  the  reels.  At  the  end  of  sions,  arriving  and  departing  rulers, 
the  year  there  is  a  division  of  profits. 

In  return  for  its  profits  the  paper  is 
supposed  to  give  publicity  to  the  news¬ 
reel  in  its  columns.  The  New  York 
Evening  World,  for  instance,  has  fre¬ 
quently  printed  full  page  promotion  copy 
on  the  reels,  Foster  Gilroy,  assistant 
business  manager,  points  out. 

Unlike  the  Fox-Hearst  Corporation, 
which  attempts  to  get  late  news  pic¬ 
tures  into  the  newsreel  theaters  of  itself 
and  its  allies,  I'^niversal  does  not  com-  . 
pete  in  the  news  picture  field  with 
newspapers. 

Universal  has  the  negatives  from  all 
over  the  world  sent  to  its  New  York 
office,  where  Mr.  Jacobson,  a  former 
newspaper  man  who  was  with  the  New 


Did  YOU 

get  a  copy 
of  our  recent  folder? 

We  recently  sent  out  a  small  folder,  telling  about 
Morley  Mats,  to  a  selected  list  of  newspapers.  Fifty 
have  already  responded,  and  most  of  them  are  now 
testing  Morley  Mats.  Some  have  already  placed 
standing  orders. 

If  you  did  not  get  a  copy  of  this  folder,  please  let 
us  know  and  we  will  send  one.  We  are  anxious  to 
have  all  newspapers  try  Morley  Mats — not  merely 
because  they  are  being  distributed  by  us,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  especially  suitable  for  use  in  Auto- 
plate  Machines.  Incidentally,  we  are  producing  a 
12-cent  mat  for  those  who  still  use  hand-box  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  best  mat  of  its  kind. 

Try  Morley 
Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Moth  and  the  Flame 

The  sudden  ends  of  countless  moths  since  the  first  moth 
was  lured  by  the  first  flame  have  taught  no  lesson  to 
other  moths.  As  long  as  there  are  flames  moths  will  die, 
and  as  long  as  generalities  glitter  and  facts  are  drab, 
men  will  err  in  judgment. 

In  the  great  Chicago  market  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  is  first  of  its  field  in  public  acceptance.  Here  is  no 
hopeful  promise  of  “better”  readers  but  the  solid,  granite- 
hard  fact  of  more  readers  —  over  100,000  more! 

And  that  is  all  that  really  matters  to  the  sophisticated 
user  of  metropolitan  newspaper  space,  for  he  knows  that 
the  only  definite,  provable  and  important  difference 
between  large  newspaper  circulations  is  in  numbers. 

To  such  a  one,  the  safe,  sure  course  in  Chicago’s  evening 
field  is  clearly  revealed  by  these  facts:  The  Chicago 
Evening  American  is  in  its  tenth  year  of  circulation  lead¬ 
ership  in  its  field  and  its  fifth  year  of  leadership  over 
its  nearest  evening  competitor  by  over  100,000  copies 
daily.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  its  circula¬ 
tion  averaged  555,980  copies  daily  —  113,956  more  than 
that  of  the  second  evening  newspaper. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E .  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


Editor 
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READERS  WANT  PERSONAL  NEWS  IN 
RADIO  COLUMNS,  WRITER  DECLARES 

Nick  Kenny  of  N.  Y.  Mirror  Says  Day  of  Technical  Information 
Is  Practically  Over — Believes  Detailed  Programs  Are 
a  Free  Gift  to  Radio  Advertisers 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


REMEMBERED  IN  BLACK’S  WILL 


W/^HEN  radio  was  a  squawking  infant 
^  whose  ailments  were  very  diligently 
probed  with  pliers  and  screw  drivers  by 

puzzled  amateur 
I  engineers,  every 

item 

technical  inform- 
ation  supplied  by 
■  the  newspapers 

JT  was  eagerly  ab- 

^  B*  *  sorbed  by  the 

1  _  ■  DX  fans.  Then 

^  V  B  radio  acquired 

manners.  Deli- 
cately  carved  pe- 
riod  cabinets  re- 
placed  the  crude- 
ly  varnished 
NickKenky  boxes  of  home 

construction.  The 
machinery  of  radio  became  as  out-of¬ 
place  in  the  polite  living  room  as  a  con¬ 
densed  milk  can  on  the  dining  room  table. 
People  who  didn’t  know  what  was  be¬ 
hind  the  loud  speaker — and  didn’t  care — 
acquired  a  keen  interest  in  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  simple  evolutionary  process,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nick  Kenny,  radio  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  brought 
forth  the  present  day  radio  fan,  who 
would  rather  read  about  an  entertainer’s 
private  life  than  solve  the  mystery  of  a 
transformer.  Technical  news,  of  course 
still  retained  its  popularity  with  the  more 
mechanical  minded,  but  radio  pages  be¬ 
gan  to  develop  program  criticisms,  pro¬ 
gram  notes,  and  stories  about  the  artists. 

Since  he  has  been  running  his  daily 
column,  “Gettine  An  Earful,”  for  the 
Daily  Mirror,  Kenny  has  followed  the 
personality  angle  closely.  He  fills  his 
column  with  shorts  about  the  entertain¬ 
ers,  telling  what  they  like  to  eat,  whether 
they  like  blondes  or  brunettes,  if  they  are 
married  and  how  long,  and  much  other 
information.  About  the  only  thing  he 
doesn’t  tell  his  readers  is  that  his  full 
name  is  Nicholas  Aloysius  Napoleon 
Kenny. 

“I  got  the  Napoleon  from  my  mother,” 
he  explained.  “She  was  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Fourteenth,  so 
she  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  name  me 
after  him. 

“Fans  like  intimate  chatter  in  a  radio 
column  the  same  as  they  like  it  in  a 
drawing  room,”  he  said. 

Criticism  of  programs,  comment  and 
helpful  hints  m^e  up  another  phase  of 
Kenny's  daily  turnout,  and  in  a  brief 
expression  of  opinion  to  this  reporter  he 
said : 

“Most  programs  now  are  terrible. 
They  are  loose  and  pointless.  People 
want  a  thread  of  plot  going  through  the 
program  to  keep  it  interesting.” 

The  Mirror’s  radio  editor,  who  spends 
16  hours  a  day  before  a  loud  speaker, 
and  who  knows  most  of  the  broadcasting 
officials  and  artists  and  wades  through  a 
daily  tide  of  publicity  releases  from  pro¬ 
gram  sponsors,  has  some  definite  opinions 
on  the  relations  of  newspapers  and  radio. 
His  most  set  opinion  is  that  newspapers 
that  print  details  of  sponsored  programs 
are  merely  handing  out  valuable  space 
with  the  compliments  of  the  publisher. 

“They’re  only  hurting  themselves  by 
giving  away  such  valuable  space,”  was 
his  comment.  “If  newspapers  didn’t 
print  lists  of  the  numbers  to  be  played  on 
a  program,  the  sponsor  would  advertise  it 
in  paid  space. 

“I  agree  that  the  public  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  to  be  played,  but  it’s  up 
to  the  advertiser  to  supply  that  informa¬ 
tion  at  his  expense.  We  get  lots  of  re¬ 
quests  from  readers  to  print  detailed  pro¬ 
grams,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  give  away 
valuable  space.  Every  program  announce¬ 
ment  we  carry  has  to  be  boiled  down  to 
two  words.” 

If  newspapers  and  the  radio  would 
stop  fighting  one  another  in  the  adver¬ 


tising  field,  Kenny  believes,  they  would 
both  benefit.  He  compared  them  to 
horses  hitched  to  the  same  wagon — cme 
pulling  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
in  the  opposite — and  neither  one  getting 
anywhere. 

“I  know  instances  of  advertisers  who 
tried  radio  alone  and  newspapers  alone 
for  a  time  and  then  tried  both  of  them 
together  and  got  far  better  results,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  appeal  to  the  eye — 
radio  to  the  ear.  When  you  appeal  to 
both  senses  you  get  excellent  results.” 

In  the  news  department,  however, 
Kenny  thinks  the  radio  cannot  replace 
the  newspaper. 

“News  dispatches  broadcast  over  the 
radio  merely  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
newspaper  reader  for  a  more  detailed 
account,”  he  declared. 

The  Mirror  is  on  the  air  with  news 
dispatches  twice  a  day  over  stations 
WrCH  and  WMCA,  by  an  arrangement 
through  which  no  time  fee  is  charged. 

Kenny,  himself,  is  a  broadcaster  of 
growing  prominence.  Every  Monday 
night  he  pilots  a  sea-going  program  over 
station  WMCA.  It  is  labelled  “On  a 
Raft,”  and  the  skipper  uses  it  quite  often 
to  introduce  aspiring  ether  artists  to  the 
listening  public.  He  receives  many  re¬ 
quests  for  a  “spotting”  on  his  program, 
but  he  has  discovered  that  most  of  them 
come  from  people  who  want  to  broadcast 
“just  once  to  see  what  it’s  like.” 

Just  as  the  briny  deep  permeates  his 
radio  program,  it  tints  his  column  with 
a  tang  of  salt,  for  Kenny  was  once  a 
follower  of  the  sea.  He  saw  eight  years’ 
service  in  the  United  States  Navy  iu 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Mexico  and 
after  the  close  of  the  World  War  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  discharge.  He  took 
a  course  in  navigation,  obtained  a  second 
mate’s  papers  and  landed  in  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine. 

It  was  when  the  S.  S.  Lake  Larga 
laid  over  in  Hull,  England,  for  a  month 
and  a  half,  that  Kenny  began  columning. 
He  contributed  a  regular  column  of 
comment  to  the  Hull  Daily  Mail.  Luck¬ 
ily  he  wrote  it  incognito,  for  when  the 
broad  streak  of  Irish  in  him  guided  his 
pen  into  some  deliberately  aimed  and 
sharply  pointed  comments  on  his  British 
hosts,  the  hosts  set  up  a  cry  for  his 
scalp.  His  ship  sailed  before  he  was 
discovered. 

During  his  dock  swabbing  days  in  the 
navy  he  wrote  ditties — some  in  legitimate 
English,  many  in  French  Canuck  dialect. 
They  proved  popular,  and  so  he  sold 
copies  to  his  shipmates  for  10  cents 
apiece  and  established  a  thriving  poetry 
business.  <• 

Some  of  his  output  was  published  by 
Arthur  Brisbane  in  the  New  Yorkl 
American.  On  through  the  merchant  < 
marine  and  then  through  a  succession  of 
newspaper  jobs  he  continued  to  write 
his  ditties,  until  today  they  are  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature  of  his  column. 

After  he  left  the  sea,  Kenny  tried 
newspaper  work.  His  first  job  was  on 
the  Bayonne  (N.T.)  Times,  where  he 
was  at  various  times  police  reporter, 
political  reporter,  feature  writer  and 
finally  sports  editor.  He  also  started  a 
gossip  column,  filling  it  with  stray  bits 
of  human  interest  stories  he  gathered 
about  town. 

Damon  Runyon  finally  got  him  a  job 
on  the  Boston  American  in  1923.  Next 
he  went  to  the  Neiv  York  American, 
where  he  stayed  as  rewrite  man  for  four 
years,  before  going  to  the  Nerv  York 
Daily  Netvs  as  rewrite  man  and  assist¬ 
ant  radio  editor.  The  radio  side  of  his 
job  gradually  gained  ascendancy  in  his 
favor,  Kenny  told  this  reporter,  and 
after  two  years  he  went  to  the  Mirror 
as  radio  editor  and  columnist  last  Janu¬ 
ary  on  a  three  year  contract. 

He  works  in  a  small  room  at  the  top 
of  the  Mirror  Building.  In  a  corner  of 


James  Bone,  London  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  who  is  to  re¬ 
reive  a  sum  of  between  $1,000  and 
$5,000  from  the  estate  of  VanLear 
Blark,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers  of 
tbe  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  Sun, 
wbo  was  recently  lost  from  his  yacht 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  Mr.  Bone’s 
daughter.  Miss  Allison  Bone,  Mr. 
Black’s  London  secretary,  was  be¬ 
queathed  $100,000. 

the  room  is  a  microphone  for  sending 
out  the  two  daily  news  reports.  Bill 
Steinke,  Mirror  cartoonist,  radio  enter¬ 
tainer  and  thunderous-voiced  singer  of 
jovial  chanties,  sits  directly  in  front  of 
Kenny,  and  everybody  else  from  Norman 
Pearce  of  WMCA  to  the  lowliest  of 
hopeful  radio  artists  wanders  into  the 
room  at  random  and  sits  on  his  desk. 
But  having  managed  to  sell  poems  to 
sailors  at  10  cents  apiece,  the  Mirror’s 
editor,  bereft  of  coat  and  necktie,  rolls 
up  his  sleeves  and  manages  to  turn  out 
a  readable  column. 

EDITOR  CHARGED  WITH  ARSON 

Following  a  fire  last  week  in  the 
plant  of  the  Kentwood  (La.)  Commer¬ 
cial,  a  weekly,  D.  A.  Payer,  proprie¬ 
tor,  was  taken  into  custody  charged 
with  arson.  He  was  released  on  $2,0(K) 
bond  later,  pending  action  of  the  grand 
jury.  Payer  told  officers  that  he  was 
working  in  the  shop  when  an  explosion 
occurred,  setting  fire  to  the  building. 
The  shop  was  badly  damaged  but  the 
building  was  saved. 


FARM  NEWS  GAINS  61i» 
U.  S.  SURVEY  SHOWS 

Government  Official,  Scanning  3] 
Representative  Dailies  Over  ig. 

Year  Period,  Demonstrates  Preu 
Interest  in  Agriculture 

ISpecial  to  Eoitok  &  Publishu) 

Washington,  D.  C.  Sept.  10— a  s®. 
vey  just  completed  by  Palmer  Smith,  of 
the  Office  of  Information  of  the  U.  S 
Agriculture  Department,  shows  that  31 
daily  newspapers  scattered  throughom 
the  country  published  in  the  last  week  of 
June,  1929,  61  percent  more  agricultural 
news  and  features  than  in  the  same  dailks 
10  years  ago. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Smith  said,  the  31  papers 
used  13,532  column  inches  of  space  for 
agricultural  news.  This  had  increased  to 
21,812  inches  in  1929.  Smith  is  a  fonntr 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sn 
York  World,  but  is  now  a  writer  in  the 
press  service  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Features  gained  95  per  cent  in  the  10- 
year  period,  straight  news  90  per  cm, 
miscellaneous  items  30  per  cent  and  mar¬ 
ket  reports  40  per  cent.  The  size  of  the 
papers  surveyed  by  Mr.  Smith  increased 
by  40  per  cent  in  the  10  years,  indudi^ 
advertising  space. 

The  papers  were  selected  by  an  arbi. 
trary  rule  worked  out  by  Mr.  Smitli 
which,  it  is  believed,  gives  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  news  content  of  pap 
ers  throughout  the  country.  Ten  of  th 
papers  were  published  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  13  north  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  eight  south  of  that  river.  TIk 
list  included  22  morning  and  nine  ese- 
ning  papers. 

The  papers  range  in  circulation  tut 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nexv  Ytri 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Drtwil 
Free  Press,  to  the  Montana  Rteori- 
Herald,  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  Wjt- 
ming  State  Tribune  and  ChoHetln 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  survey  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  “fair  measure  or  a 
precise  indication  of  the  news  policy  of 
any  single  one  of  the  newspapers  on  tht 
list.” 

“We  do  believe  that  the  totals  rem 
a  trend  of  significance  that  the  press » 
following  agricultural  affairs  with  mm 
interest  and  with  a  more  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  than  was  the  rule  10  years  ago,’ 
Mr.  Smith  said. 

“We  believe  that  it  indicates  a  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  activity  by  state  td 
federal  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  information.  We  are 
trying  to  draw  conclusions,  but  preset! 
this  information  to  speak  for  itself.” 

PUBLISHER  SAILS 

C.  A.  Rowley,  publisher  of  four  Ohic 
papers,  the  Ashtabula  Star-Beacm 
Paine.tville  Telegraph,  Conneaut  Netts- 
Herald  and  Geneva  Free  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Rovyley  sailed  Sept.  10  from  Ner 
York  on  the  Corinth  ia  for  a  trip  to 
England  and  the  Continent. 


Oliere  is  a  Neu)  and  Increased 
Buying"  Pouier  in  the 
LAWR€NC€  marker 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  has  awakened  to  its  real  industrial 
possibilities.  With  the  constantly  increasing  industries,  with 
new  activities,  with  an  increased  pay-roll,  with  an  exceptional 
wealth  in  bank  deposits,  and  with  two  good  papers  that  insure 
complete  coverage,  Lawrence  is  a  market  national  advertisers 
should  study  very  carefully. 

We  have  the  facts.  Let  us  send  them  to  you. 

m  Qhe  lAWRCNCe  €AGL€-TRIBIN€  i 

Bln!  COMPL€T€  COV€RAC€  WITH  25,000  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
Morning  —  Evening 

BRYANT.  GRIFFITH  A  BRUNSON,  Representatives 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Atlanta 
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No  matter  where  you  may  have  gone,  the  chances  are  there  was 
a  Linotype  within  hailing  distance — busily  clicking  away  at  its 
civilizing  job  of  keeping  the  world  informed. 

Of  course  we  know  you  didn’t  look  for  Linotypes — and  that 
you  were  happy  to  get  away  from  business  affairs. . . .  But  it  really 
would  be  hard  to  go  places  where  a  Linotype  is  unknown.  This 
takes  in  a  lot  of  territory,  but  it’s  true  none  the  less. 

I  I  And  we  don’t  just  mean  this  country  alone,  where 

you’ll  find  Linotypes  in  every  city,  village,  town  and 
hamlet — and  Linotype  agencies,  offices  and  schools 
throughout  the  East,  West,  North  and  South.  Or  in 
Canada,  where  there  are  offices  in  Halifax,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  throughout  the  Dominion.  Or 
in  Mexico,  South  America  and  Central  America, 
where  there  are  offices  in  Buenos  Aires,  Guadalajara, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Santiago,  Sao 
Salvador,  Mexico  City,  Lima,  Quito,  La  Paz,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Managua — and  scores  of  Linotype  plants 
in  many  other  cities. 

But  on  the  Continent  and  in  Africa  as  well.  From 
Amsterdam  to  Cape  Town,  from  Bucharest  to 
Bombay,  in  Calcutta  and  Caracas,  Helsingfors  and 
Hong  Kong,  Madrid  and  Madagascar,  London  and 
Lisbon,  Paris  and  Porto  Alegre,  Reykjavik  and 
Rome,  Stockholm  and  Sydney,  Vienna  and  Zagreb. 

country  that 


HHgim  The  list  is  much  longer,  for  there  isn’t  a 

hasn’t  Linotype  plants  within  its  boundaries. 

All  the  languages  of  the  world  cannot  be  set  on  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  but  more  than  sixty  are,  and  many  more  can  be.  A  Lino¬ 
type  never  knows  where  it  may  be  sent  when  it  leaves  the  factory.  It 
may  go  to  a  plant  and  get  careful  attention  by  operators  and  ma¬ 
chinists — or  it  may  end  up  in  the  jungle,  with  a  reformed  head 
hunter  as  operator.  Some  Linotypes  are  operating  in  old  sheds, 
some  are  rusted  from  jungle  dampness.  But  they  run  .  .  .  and 
run  . . .  and  run  . . .  because  a  Linotype  is  a  Linotype,  with  all  the 
inbred  efficiency  that  a  half  century’s  experience  has  put  into  it. 

Now,  that  you’re  back  on  the  job  again,  walk  out  to  your  com¬ 
posing  room  and  look  at  your  Linotypes.  Think  of  their  mates  in 
every  clime — just  as  busy,  perhaps,  this  very  moment.  They’re 
built  to  be,  you  know.  Linotype  Leadership  has  seen  to  that. 


Locations  of  Linotype  factory  headquarters,  as¬ 
sociated  companies,  agencies  and  supply  depots 
arc  indicated  above. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  •  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

^cago  •  San  Francisco  *  New  Orleans 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
^tpresentatives  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotype  nnnciss  and  Cloister 
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ADVERTISING  KEEPS 
EMPLOYMENT  EVEN 


No  “Lay-offs”  in  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Co. 
Plant  Since  1922  Due  to  Con¬ 
sistent  Use  of  Paid  Space, 
President  Says 


Consistent  advertising  as  a  means  of 
keeping  sales  steady  is  one  important 
factor  in  the  program  of  S.  C.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  to  avoid  unem¬ 
ployment  crises.  Herbert  F.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  company,  said  this 
week  that  the  program  had  enabled  the 
firm  to  operate  its  plant  on  its  usual  five 
and  a  half  day  week  schedule  ever  since 
1922  without  discharging  any  employee  be¬ 
cause  of  a  business  depression.  A  mutual 
emergency  fund  is  maintained  jointly  by 
the  company  and  its  employes,  from 
which  allowances  are  paid  when  workers 
are  absent  from  work  for  causes  outside 
their  control,  but  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  this  fund  except  for  holidays 
and  vacations. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  according  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  “has  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  sales  up  to  July 
this  year  equaled  those  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1929. 

“Our  1930  general  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  approximately  the  same  as 
last  year’s.  The  replacement  of  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure  bv  regular  space  and 
the  American  Weekly  permitted  the  use 
of  many  more  papers  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  larger  space  at  lower  expense.” 

The  company  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  makers  of  floor  wax.  enamels, 
lacquers,  etc.  Its  program  for  stabilizing 
employment,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
includes  these  five  points : 

"1.  Consi.stent  advertising  throughout 
the  year  to  develop  sales  every  month 
in  the  year. 

“2.  Continuous  aggressive  merchandis¬ 
ing.  including  special  sale  plans  for 
dealers’  and  salesmen’s  contests  during 
usuaHy  depressed  months. 

“3.  Development  of  new  products  and 
the  training  of  employes  so  that  they  can 
shift  from  one  job  to  another. 

“4.  Vacation  periods  for  all  employes 
during  a  u.sually  depressed  month. 

A  general  policy  of  fair  dealing 
with  all  employes,  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  their  lovaltv  and  productivity, 
including  profit-.sharing.” 

Payments  during  vacations  arc  not  the 
full  amount  of  regular  wages,  but  are 
equal  to  the  disability  benefits  proyided 
by  Wisconsin  law.  Workers  r'*o'ularly 
getting  $7.a  a  month  or  less  draw  J1  a  day 
when  not  working;  workers  earning  from 
$75  to  $200  a  month  draw  $2  a  day ; 
and  workers  earning  over  $200  a  month 
draw  $4  a  dav  from  the  uneiT'''loyment 
insurance  fund. 

“Consistent  advertising,  together  with 
aggressive  and  never-ending  merchandis¬ 
ing  endeavor,  keeps  our  production  de¬ 
partment  steadily  emploved.”  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  “Through  our  family  of  products 
we  are  able  to  approach  a  widely 
diversified  market  and  we  work  harder 
in  the  usiiallv  depressed  months  than 
anv  other  time. 

“When  business  does  not  of  its  own 
accord  rome  alontr  in  normal  volume,  this 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  an  extension 
of  o^^ort  on  the  selling  end. 

“Through  gearing  advertising  and 
production,  th**  company  has  attempted  to 
remove  or  minimize  the  primary  causes 
for  unemnlovment  which  ma^-  rome  about 
in  good  times  as  well  as  had.” 


SIMMONS  SUCCEEDS  ZINN 

firover  A.  Zinn,  for  five  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  Sews  and  F,veninq  Times,  re¬ 
signed  effective  Sept.  1,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  hy  T.  T.  Simmons,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  Jack  Hyde,  for  eight  months 
telegraph  editor  of  the  T'taily  News,  re- 
sigeed  at  the  same  time  and  was 
si'cceeded  hv  Ralph  Hull  of  l  ittle  Rock. 
Zinn  recently  attracted  attention  hy  his 
removal  of  crime  news  from  the  first 
page  and  its  segregation  under  a  single¬ 
column  hox  on  an  inside  page. 


Charles  R.  Macauley  at  work  in  his  penthouse  studio. 


pHARLES  R.  MACAULEY,  car- 
toonist  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  and  Pulitzer  prize-winner  in 
19.^,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  car- 
Uxinist  in  the  country  whose  working 
office  and  studio  is  a  penthouse  atop  a 
newspaper  plant. 

When  the  Eagle  staff  recently  moved 
from  its  old  building  to  its  new  home 
next  door,  at  Johnson  and  Adams 
streets,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Macauley  found 
no  adequate  provision  in  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  for  himself.  The  north  light,  so 
highly  prized  by  workers  with  pen  and 
ink,  shone  in  executive  offices  and  the 
sports  and  news  departments,  hut  the 
quarters  selected  for  the  cartooning  staff 
were  not  so  situated. 

Confronted  with  the  lighting  problem, 
he  solved  it  by  noticing  on  the  roof  a 
stucco  structure  used  to  house  machinery 
and  the  generators  for  the  elevators. 
This  was  a  rough,  unfinished  affair, 
without  the  proper  flooring  for  a  studio, 
and  with  exposed  beams  above  that  sup¬ 
ported  machinery. 

Mr.  Macauley  saw  possibilities  there, 
however,  which,  with  careful  planning, 
resulted  in  one  of  the  finest  settings  for 
cartoonists  in  the  city.  He  invited  his 


associate,  M.  E.  Brady,  who  signs  him¬ 
self  “Meb”  to  the  comic  cartoons  he 
draws  for  the  h'agle,  to  share  the  quar¬ 
ters  with  him.  A  partition  was  run  in, 
the  floor  was  improved,  the  walls  fin 
ished,  and  windows  cut  in  the  walls. 

The  atmosphere  is  conducive  to  quiet 
thought.  The  view  includes  all  lower 
New  York  and  glimpses  of  the  five 
bridges  across  the  liast  River. 

About  the  studio  are  mementoes  of 
the  long  career  which  Mr.  Macauley 
has  had.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
cartoonist  on  the  Canton  Repository. 
He  has  drawn  for  Puck,  Judge,  Life, 
Sezv  York  Herald  Tribune  and  World, 
and  for  the  Eagle,  where  he  has  worked 
about  two  years. 

One  of  his  most  cherished  possessions 
is  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  on  the 
wall  of  the  new  penthouse  studio.  It  is 
initialed  “J.  P.”,  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  for 
whom  Mr.  Macauley  worked  ten  years, 
and  bears  in  Pulitzer’s  handwriting  the 
inscription,  “To  Macauley,  a  great  car¬ 
toonist.” 

Mr.  Macauley  thinks  that  architects 
will,  in  the  future,  take  up  the  penthouse 
idea  for  the  roofs  of  new  newspaper 
plants. 


BOY  LEAGUES  END  SEASON 


“Giants”  Win  Championship  in  Games 
Sponsored  by  Toledo  Blade 

The  Toledo  Blade’s  two  boys  baseball 
leagues  wound  un  their  first  .season  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sept.  6,  when  the  “Giants,”  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  “National”  league,  won  the 
third  deciding  game  in  the  “world  series” 
from  the  “Indians,”  champs  of  the 
“American”  league.  More  than  7,000 
fans  attended  the  three  games  of  the 
series. 

Widespread  interest  was  maintained 
throughout  the  season  in  the  two  leagues, 
which  were  started  by  the  Blade  in  June. 
Sixteen  teams  were  chosen  from 
several  hundred  applicants  and  were  com¬ 
pletely  outfitted  by  the  Blade.  A  regular 
schedule  was  played  in  each  league  and 
hundreds  of  fans  turned  out  every  Satur¬ 
day  to  watch  their  favorites  play. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  Blad” 
last  week  that  in  view  of  the  success  of 
the  first  season's  play  the  leagues  will 
be  continued  next  year.  Scores  of  boys 
already  have  applied  for  places  on  teams, 

Charles  Henderson,  promotion  editor  of 
the  Blade,  had  charge  of  the  leagues. 

COMPLETES  SENATORIAL  POLL 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  F.vcry  Ere- 
ning  has  just  completed  a  statewide  poll 
of  the  115,000  voters  in  Delaware.  The 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  public  senti¬ 
ment  toward  the  two  Democratic  and 
one  Republican  candidates  for  Ihiited 
States  senator. 

INDIANA  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  Morristown  (Ind.)  Sun,  a  weekly, 
owned  and  published  by  S.  W.  Sammons, 
was  .sold  Sent.  3  to  William  Slack  of 
Jackson.  Mich. 


HELD  “ALL-ELECTRIC”  SCHOOL 

More  than  7.50  women  attended  the 
“all-electric”  cooking  school  conducted 
recently  by  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Sews- 
I'irginian.  Louis  Spilman,  formerly  of 
the  Federated  Business  Publications,  New 
York,  is  publisher  of  the  paper.  Extra 
linage  totaled  1.3(X)  inches,  he  .said. 


SCHREIBER  IN  WAUKEGAN 

T.  P.  Schreiber,  former  publisher  of 
the  .Vrn'  Le,rington  ((). )  Daily  .S'entinel, 
has  been  appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Waukegan  (III.)  Daily  Times.  Be¬ 
fore  buying  the  New  Lexington  property, 
Schreiber  was  with  the  Akron  Times- 
Prc.fs. 


School  (lays.. ..arc  study  days 
Why  not  coo])crate  with  the 

Nature  Study  classes 
in  Elementary  Schools 
and  the 
Science  classes 
in  High  Schools 

By  running  Nature’s  Noteltook 
I'Nery  week  day. 

It  is  written  by  Dr.  Frank  Fltonc 

Illustrations  in  matrix  form  by 
Elizabeth  Goodwin 

Samples  sent  uthoi  request 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

\Vashingt(jn,  I).  C. 


NEW  YORKER  APOLOGIZES  TO  AP 

Magazine  Had  Called  Von  GroBaa 
Landing  Picture  a  “Paate-Up" 

A  statement  printed  in  The  V«it 
Yorker,  Sept.  6,  that  Associated  Pr^ 
Photo  Service  had  faked  a  picture  of 
Von  Gronau’s  Dornier  plane  landing  in 
New  York  harbor  after  its  recent  trans 
Atlantic  flight  was  denied  this  week  br 
Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  general  ma^ 
ger  of  A.  P.  during  the  absence  in 
Europe  of  Kent  Cooper,  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Mr.  Elliott  invited  executives  of 
the  New  Yorker  to  visit  the  A.  p 
studio  and  examine  the  negative. 

The  New  Yorker  article,  appearing 
in  its  department,  “The  Wayward 
Press”,  pointed  to  the  picture  as  an 
example  of  what  could  be  done  by  past¬ 
ing  two  prints  together.  Mr.  Elliott’s 
protest  elicited  a  reply  from  Raymond 
Holden,  of  the  New  Yorker’s  editorial 
.staff,  in  which  it  was  stated  the  New 
Yorker  would  retract  the  statement  in 
its  issue  of  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Holden’s 
letter  declared  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  A.  P.  photo  might  have  been  faked 
was  “not  made  unequivocally”,  and 
“the  author  of  the  piece  specifically  said 
that  if  he  were  wrong,  he  apologized  in 
advance,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  he  believed  it 
possible  that  he  was  wrong.” 

No  one  from  the  New  Yorker  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  examine  the  neg¬ 
ative,  according  to  Norris  Huse,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  A.  P.  Photo  Service.  'The 
picture  was  taken  by  A.  P.  men  from  a 
speed  boat  as  the  Dornier  plane  landed. 
The  men  happened  to  have  waited  near 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  where  the  plane 
landed,  instead  of  going  down  to  Quar¬ 
antine,  where  is  was  expected  to  land. 
They  chose  their  position  on  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  wind  conditions,  Mr.  Huse  said, 
and  were  lucky  in  having  guessed  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  New  Yorker’s  “Wayward  Press" 
department  is  conducted  by  Robert 
Benchley.  who  signs  the  pen  name,  “Guy 
Fawkes.” 


Press  circnlatiMi 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family* 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  mariiet 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Betroft 
3Fr00  thread 

"Startt  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


First  in  the  Morning  Field 
Throughout  the  World 


The  new  YORK  times  « 

eight  months  this  year  publisnea 
17,128,644  agate  lines  of  advertising 
more  than  any  other  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world  and  an  ®*(**L^ 
5,736,559  lines  over  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  (morning  or  evemngl. 
For  many  years  The  New  York  TimM 
has  maintained  leadership  among  au 


In  August  also  The  Times 

leader  in  the  morning  field,  publishing 

1,652,733  agate  lines,  and 

other  New  York  newspaper  by  599.820 


lines. 


The  high  quality  of  the  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  New  York  Times  is  “’“'J 
significant  than  its  volume.  Tens  oi 
thousands  of  lines  of  announcraenw 
are  excluded  monthly  because  th^  do 
not  meet  The  Times  standards  of  ac¬ 
ceptance. 
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H.  C.  Montee,  International  News  Service, 
Director  of  Foreign  Service 


“Buenos  Aires 

Calling  You—” 

The  telephone  on  the  desk  of  H.  C.  Montee,  Director  of  Foreign  Service  of 
the  International  News  Service  in  New  York  City,  rang  sharply. 

“Hello,  Montee  talking.” 

“Percy  Forster  at  Buenos  Aires  is  calling  you”,  the  operator  said. 

And  over  the  5,000  miles  between  Buenos  Aires  and  New  York  came 
Forster’s  voice,  rapidly  dictating  to  his  chief  the  thrilling  story  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  there  last  Saturday. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  story  was  flowing  out  over  International  News 
Service  wires  to  its  clients  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  censors  had  clamped  down  on  all  the  telegraph  and  cable  lines  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Forster  lost  no  time  in  asking  for  instructions.  He  “hopped 
to  a  phone”,  as  the  boys  in  the  city  room  would  say,  and  got  his  story 
through. 

Forster’s  story  was  not  only  the  first,  but  it  was  right.  While  other 
accounts  were  stating  that  1,000  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  Forster  gave 
the  accurate  estimates  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty-five  wounded. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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OUR  CUSTOMERS 
WRITE  OUR  ADS 


ST.  LOUIS  P 


The  Only  Evening  'Newspaper  in  St, 


Al^OTHER  BIG  NEWSPAPER— 


TURNS  TO 


DUPLEX  SUP 


to  be  installed  in  its  new  b 


Thus  another  of  the  historic 


( 


country  with  the  widest  of  n 
adds  the  weight  of  its  decido 
of  those  who  have  found,  bjr 
the  factory  and  in  pressrooni 
presses  are  still  the  leaders  isj 


NI.>I  ITY  -  VA  oxo.>i  Y — E  FFI  €1 EIV  C 1  —  GRE A 
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THE  DUPLEX  PRIXTIXCi  PRESS  C 


TimeN  Building,  New  Y€»rk 


Ulii€*ago  Teo 
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T-DISPATCH 

ith  the  Associated  Press  J^ews  Service 


OUR  CUSTOMERS 
WRITE  OUR  ADS 


R  BEFORE  A  DUPLEX  USER 


-DUTY  miTS 


as  its  new  equipment 

ing  now  under  construction 


m 


R  'I 


inguished  newspapers  of  the 
in  press  history  and  practice 
at  of  a  rapidly  increasing  list 
gation  and  careful  analysis  in 
the  original  inventors  of  unit 


iiiclent,  productive  machiner 


XET  PRODUCTIOX— DUPLEX 


i 


ANY— BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHICiAlN 


D«‘  YoiiiiR  Ituilding.  San  Fran€*if«4M> 
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“HOW  TO  READ  THE  PAPERS” 

HAT  more  inspiring  document  could  Editor 
&  Publisher  lay  before  its  audience  than  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Pulitzer  on  the  underlying 
principles  of  good  journalism !  When  Charles  M. 
Lincoln,  now  of  New  York  Times,  was  managing 
editor  of  New  York  World  he  received,  one  day,  a 
memorandum  from  his  publisher.  It  was  labelled 
“Memo  on  How  To  Read  The  Newspapers”  and  bore 
the  date  July  30,  1910.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  it  is  reproduced  herewith: 

“How  to  read  the  papers,  how,  in  fact,  to  think 
when  taking  part  in  the  news  machine.  Concentrate 
your  brain  upon  these  objectives : 

“1st.  What  is  original,  distinctive,  dramatic,  roman¬ 
tic,  thrilling,  unique,  curious,  quaint,  humorous,  odd, 
apt  to  be  talked  about,  without  shocking  good  taste 
or  lowering  the  general  tone,  good  tone,  and  above 
all  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  truth  of  the  stories  or  the  character  of  the  paper 
for  reliability  and  scrupulous  cleanness? 

“2nd.  What  is  the  one  distinctive  feature,  fight, 
crusade,  public  service  or  big  exclusive?  No  paper 
can  be  great,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  depends  simply 
upon  the  hand-to-mouth  idea,  news  coming  in  any¬ 
how.  One  big  distinctive  feature  every  day  at  least. 

One  striking  feature  each  issue  should  contain,  pre¬ 
pared  before,  not  left  to  chance. 

“3rd.  Generally  speaking,  always  remember  the 
difference  between  a  paper  made  for  the  million,  for 
the  masses,  and  a  paper  made  for  the  classes.  In 
using  the  word  masses  I  do  not  exclude  anybody.  I 
should  make  a  paper  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  read  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  everybody,  but  I  would  not  make  a  paper  that 
only  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  their  class 
would  read.  I  would  make  this  paper  without  lower¬ 
ing  the  tone  in  the  slightest  degree. 

“4th.  Accuracy,  accuracy,  accuracy.  Also  terse¬ 
ness,  intelligent,  not  stupid,  condensation.  No  picture 
or  illustration  unless  it  is  first  class  both  in  idea  and 
execution. 

“Please  ask  yourself  whether  in  such  papers  as 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  New  York  Herald  or 
New  York  Times,  you  had  popular  papers  of  large 
circulation  or  rather  high-priced  class  papers ; 
whether  as  Sunday  editor  a  man  may  not  have  got¬ 
ten  out  of  the  news  current,  news  feeling;  whether 
concentration  upon  Sunday  features  and  pictures  can 
lie  without  deflection  of  the  quick,  hair-trigger  action 
of  news  impulses,  news  instincts  and  news  features 
and  news  beats ;  whether  after  years  of  Sunday  de¬ 
flection,  where  a  man  has  whole  weeks,  if  not  months, 
to  do  things  in  full  pages  for  subjects,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  readjust  the  brain  and  ideas  and  work  with 
the  best  news  initiative  and  intuitive  news  judgment 
such  as  the  World  wants. 

“This  is  roughly  dictated  in  the  automobile  and 
should  be  continued.  When  you  come  to  serious, 
heavy  matter,  towards  which  you  have  a  manifest 
bent,  please  exercise  your  faculty  by  putting  upon 
the  headlines,  however  roughly,  merely  guessing  the 
percentage  of  World  readers  apt  to  read  things  on 
corruption,  graft,  politics,  legal  dissertation,  flabby 
interviews  with  nobodies. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer.” 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  condemns  “ghost 
uritcr  statesmanship."  Ah.  if  the  people  only 
knc7i'  the  half  of  it! 

PAY  FOR  “READING  NOTICES” 

EC.AUSE  of  their  hackneyed  insistence  on  the 
superlative  and  gross  exaggeration  and  because 
they  are,  in  fact,  advertising  running  in  editorial 
space,  free  theatrical  notices  have  been  eliminated 
from  Scrcuiton  Times  and  Scranton  Republican, 
evening  and  morning  newspapers  respectively,  and  the 
Paramount  Publix  Corporation,  controlling  that 
amusement  field,  has  been  notified  that  if  such  notices 
are  wanted  they  will  hereafter  be  charged  for  at 
regular  “reading  notice”  rates,  labelled  as  advertising 
and  run  under  ad-rules. 

At  the  same  time  all  free  tickets  are  returned. 

It  is  an  important  innovation  to  take  this  incubus 
from  the  back  of  news  columns.  Press  agent  ex¬ 
cesses  sometimes  become  intolerable.  The  free  reader 
may  contain  an  element  of  interest,  but  the  abuse 
of  it  often  is  so  great  that  editors  become  ashamed 
of  their  own  pages. 

We  congratulate  the  two  Scranton  newspapers. 


Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. — St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  XI;  28. 


PERNICIOUS  DOCTRINE 

A  REMARKABLE  editorial  appeared  one  day  this 
week  in  Chicago  Tribune,  captioned  “Criticism 
Of  The  Courts.”  It  challenged  the  “disposition 
among  some  American  judges  in  recent  years”  to  de¬ 
velop  a  doctrine  that  criticism  of  judges  or  decisions 
is  improper  and  in  itself  contemptuous. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  ex¬ 
plicit  rule  in  our  Constitution  or  laws  against  judicial 
criticism,  whereas  free  speech  and  free  press  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  guaranteed  and  not  limited  as  to  the  judiciary. 
The  address  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
before  the  American  Bar  Association,  touched  on  the 
subject  and  the  Tribune  quoted: 

“Naturally,”  he  said,  “when  legislative  arrange¬ 
ments  become  the  subject  of  judicial  examination, 
when  statutes  of  state  and  national  legislatures  are 
subjected  to  constitutional  tests  and  difficult  questions 
give  rise  to  serious  differences  of  opinion,  decisions 
become  the  subject  of  keen  public  scrutiny  and  some¬ 
times  of  severe  criticism.  That  is  wholesome.” 

It  is  not  only  wholesome,  it  is  indispensable  in  a 
democratic  state.  The  criticism  must  be  fair.  The 
rule  that  newspaper  men  follow  is  that  their  publica¬ 
tions  do  not  prejudice  juries,  intimidate  litigants  or 
court,  do  not  impute  corruption  or  prejudice,  do  not 
reflect  upon  attorneys  in  the  case,  do  not  prevent  the 
parties  to  the  suit  from  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  and 
do  not  impede  justice. 

After  trial,  newspapers  are  free  to  comment  on,  or 
criticise,  or  censure  a  decision  or  verdict,  in  almost 
all  of  the  states.  Of  course,  there  are  limitations  on 
criticism  of  judges,  according  to  law  and  common 
practice.  It  would  be  contemptuous  to  misrepresent 
a  decision.  Adverse  opinion  may  be  expressed  as  to 
a  decision  in  a  proper  review  of  the  facts  and  law, 
and  severe  language  used,  but  a  “vicious  personal  at¬ 
tack”  on  the  judge,  imputing  bad  motives,  or  with 
scurrilous  references,  is  regarded  as  contempt,  especi¬ 
ally  if  corruption,  partiality,  prejudice  or  incompet¬ 
ence,  are  chargetl.  When  such  charges  are  made 
judges  usually  contend  that  they  have  felt  themselves 
intimidated  and  that  the  people  have  been  prejudiced 
against  them.  They  say  the  criticism  has  unfitted 
them  to  sit  on  the  bench.  The  law  calls  for  im¬ 
peachment  of  a  judge  for  corrupt  or  incompetent 
practices  and  the  process  is  prescribed  in  a  manner 
which  gives  the  judge  opixirtunity  to  face  his  accusers. 

This,  then,  is  the  common  practice  and  our  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  unfair  press  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  judiciary — indeed,  there  is  an  astonishing 
lack  of  criticism  of  any  kind  concerning  the  judiciary 
in  the  average  newspaper.  The  editor  may  not  feel 
himself  intimidated  by  the  system,  but  he  is  extremely 
cautious  when  it  comes  to  comment  on  a  judicial 
decision.  The  red  flag  goes  up  on  almost  every  copy- 
desk.  Contempt  cases  are  usually  ba.sed  on  editorials, 
or  mistaken  zeal  of  reporters  in  writing  about  cases 
before  trial. 

We  have  noted  some  evidence  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  among  some  judges  to  develop  a  doctrine  that 
any  criticism  is  contemptuous.  The  Walther  case 
in  Qeveland  is  a  recent,  conspicuous  example.  It  is 
a  pernicious  doctrine  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of 
Americanism.  The  bench  sorely  needs  the  criticism 
of  a  vigilant,  unafraid  press.  As  the  Tribune  says; 
“The  court  is  the  judge,  and  the  judge  is  a  man,  and 
men  are  not  infallible  either  in  wisdom  or  morals.” 
This  also  is  the  philosophy  of  many  able  judges, 
among  them  the  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  Benjamin  X. 
Cardozo,  whose  writings  on  judicial  conduct  are  re¬ 
garded  by  lawyers  as  constituting  an  ideal  code. 


St.  Louis  .Star  asks  what's  to  become  of  Scar- 
facc  Capone.  Our  guess  is  that  he  will  wind  up 
as  author  of  a  “best  seller." 


I  A  L 

THE  TYPE  CRITIC 

N  expert  in  typography  recently  entertained  us 
with  his  views  about  the  form  and  appearance 
of  certain  newspapers.  He  is  rather  of  the 
modernist  school,  and  prefers  light  faces  and  perfect 
balances.  In  his  talk  he  roundly  condemned  the 
typography  of  a  well-known  New  England  news¬ 
paper.  Its  make-up  was  execrable,  black  heads  dis¬ 
gusting,  total  disregard  of  the  rules  of  type  selection 
a  crime  against  the  art.  He  thought  this  newspaper 
must  be  sacrificing  much  patronage,  because  of  its 
confused  appearance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  newspaper  in  question  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  publications  in  the  country 
with  an  immense  and  notably  loyal  public  followit^. 
In  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  followed 
its  present  form  and  its  scheme  of  ojieration  is  almost 
perfectly  true  to  the  original  formula  laid  out  by  the 
founder.  Our  friend  thought  that  there  “must  be 
progress  or  decay”,  and  he  could  not  account  for  the 
success  of  that  newspaper. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  mentioned  two 
other  very  prosperous  and  well-established  news¬ 
papers  as  “horrible  examples”  in  typography,  con¬ 
trasting  them  with  two  other  newspapers,  equally 
successful,  that  satisfy  his  artistic  eye. 

There  is  no  deep  mystery,  no  inexplicable  rule, 
behind  the  seeming  inconsistencies  which  our  friend 
pointed  out.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  news¬ 
paper  forms  which  offend  him  are  satisfactory 
to  readers  and  advertisers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
character  in  a  newspaper  form  which,  though  ugly, 
pleases  the  reader.  He  becomes  habituated  to  it, 
perhaps  even  loves  it.  Black  type,  irregular  head¬ 
lines,  advertising  pyramided  from  the  top  of  the  page 
downward,  and  a  melange  of  faces  may  be  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  newspaper  in  question  that  to  change 
the  form  would  be  a  positive  offense  to  devoted 
readers. 

This,  we  think,  accounts  for  the  “typographical 
monstrosities”  of  which  our  friend  complains.  We 
agree  with  him  that  the  modern  forms  are  often  an 
improvement  over  the  old  and  that  there  should  be 
progress  in  typography  as  in  other  matters,  but  we 
also  believe  that  established  newspaper  style  often 
suggests  character  and  stability  and  that  nothing  is 
sillier  than  change  when  made  for  the  mere  sake  of 
changing.  Some  old  style  stuff  pleases  us  better 
than  new. 


If  Mr.  Gerard  was  seeking  to  make  a  hit  6y 
including  several  friendly  editors  and  publishers 
in  his  list  of  “American  rulers"  we  are  here  to 
tell  him  that  some  of  them,  to  our  knoieledge, 
heartily  disclaim  the  doubtful  Iwnor. 


EDUCATING  NEW  PUBLISHERS 

ISCUSSION  among  New  York  State  publishers 
of  a  project  to  educate  young  men  and  women 
for  business  office  executive  posts  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  recognition  by  the 
present  group  of  newspaper  leaders  that  the  ladder 
of  experience  by  which  most  of  them  reached  the 
top  may  not  be  adequate  for  those  who  will  follow 
them  into  the  always  bewildering  future.  The  tempo 
of  modern  newspaper  production  permits  of  lihlc 
patient  training  of  men  along  the  broad  lines  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  newspapers’  recent  exi>ansion,  and 
auxiliary  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  craft 
seems  a  certain  development. 

Its  fundamental  lines  should  be  traced  by  thought¬ 
ful  and  thorough  discussion  among  the  men  at  and 
near  the  top  today.  It  will  be  a  serious  error,  m 
our  belief,  to  establish  schools  on  a  narrow  base 
without  a  skeleton  scheme  of  future  development  ^ 
a  guide  to  their  operators.  The  question  which  is 
now  agitating  editors  and  journalism  instructors  will 
extend  with  added  complications  to  the  wider  pr<^ 
gram,  unless  it  is  met  early  and  honestly.  It  is 
whether  the  newspaper  industry  wants  its  leaders 
trained  on  broad  cultural  lines,  or  merely  in  the 
technique  of  the  job  ahead. 

The  New  York  State  discussion  last  week,  with 
its  emphasis  on  salesmanship  and  administration 
prime  requisites  for  publishing  success  and  little 
apparent  regard  for  editorial  achievement  a.s  a  road 
to  the  publisher’s  chair,  warrants  the  caution  that 
the  future  trends  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
tors  in  public  communications  be  thoroughly  studied 
before  a  curriculum  for  publishers  is  laid  dowm. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Ogden  RE-IU,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Reid  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  at  her  camp,  Wildair, 
in  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  Adirondacks. 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele  graph  addressed 
the  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Pittsburgh  Sept.  9 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

Miss  Margaret  Carney,  daughter  of 
George  D.  Carney,  co-publisher  of  the 
Port  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Atneri- 
can  and  Times  Reeord,  has  entered  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 

Royal  W.  Weller,  president  of  the 
Allentown  Call  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Allentoztm  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  observed  his  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  Sept.  7. 

Leo  A.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Daily  Chronicle, 
accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  W. 
Emmett  on  an  airplane  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Oregon  and  British  Columbia 
the  first  week  in  Septemljer. 

James  W.  Atkins,  publisher  of  the 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gacette,  is  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  on  October  7  of 
the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

Congressman  Robert  G.  Houston  of 
Delaware,  publi.sher  of  the  Georgetown 
(Del.)  NttwiC-v  Republican,  is  seeking  a 
fourth  term  in  Congress,  being  a  can¬ 
didate  for  renomination  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket. 

John  C.  Saylor,  editor  of  the  Wil- 
nnnglon  (Del.)  Labor  Herald,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  Wilmington  as  its  delegate  to  the 
American  E'ederation  of  Labor  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Boston  starting  Oct. 
6.  He  will  also  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  International  Labor  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  of  which  he  is  a  vice- 
president. 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Curtis- Martin  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Herbert  Kretchman,  editor  of  the 
Cocur  d'  Alene  (Idaho)  Press,  has  been 
been  granted  a  two-months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  regain  his  health. 

James  D.  McKenna,  president  of  the 
St.  John  (N.B.)  Telegraph-J ournal  attd 
Evening  Times-Globe,  will  be  the  guest 
of  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  during  Bos¬ 
ton  Week,  Sept.  14. 

Robert  C.  Klliott,  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Howard  W’.  Parish,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Seattle  Star,  is  home  from  a 
week’s  vacation  on  Vancouver  Island, 
Briti-sh  Columbia. 

James  Ix)gie,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  with  Mrs.  Logie,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  on  the  Pacific  coast 
about  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  John 
editor  of  the  Dispatch, 
who  has  been  in  charge  during  Mr. 
I-ogie  s  absence  will  leave  shortly  for  his 
vacation  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

I  r,OR(iE  AUER,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Nexv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
•Mrs.  Auer  and  their  two  .sons,  Bertrand 
and  George,  Jr.,  have  returned  from  a 
two  weeks’  trip  into  the  wilds  of  the 
.\lanouan  Hudson  Bay  Post  country,  270 
miles  northwest  of  Montreal. 

Frank  E.  Rutledge,  Buffalo  manager  of 
|ne  Scripps- Howard  National  Advertis- 
mg  Department,  has  just  been  re-elected 
national  vice-president  of  Phi  Alpha 
elta  law  fraternity  at  the  22nd  bi-an¬ 
nual  convention  held  at  Milwaukee. 

,  Brown,  advertising  manager  of 
e  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  has 
returned  with  his  family  from  a  vacation 
spent  at  San  Francisco. 


advertising  manager  fo 
f  Oneuia  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispateh,  ha 
e  urned  from  a  ten  day  vacation  ii 
Lhicago. 

J-  T.  Lyons,  formerly  in  the  nationa 


advertising  department  of  the  Baltimore 
.Sun,  and  later  with  the  Baltimore  News 
and  Ameriean,  has  been  appointed  com¬ 
mercial  manager  of  radio  station  WCAO, 
Baltimore. 

Tom  Johnson,  whose  father,  B.  R. 
Johnson,  is  general  manager  of  the 
Searcy  (Ark.)  Citiacn,  has  been  elected 
editor  of  the  Oracle,  student  newspaper 
at  Henderson  Teachers  college,  Arkadel- 
phia.  Ark. 

Miss  Haael  Freeman  who  left  the 
Nezv  York  Herald  'Tribune  in  1925  to 
handle  the  school  advertising  for  the 
Red  Book  MagaHnc,  has  returned  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  after  a  year  abroad. 
She  has  joined  the  local  advertising  staff. 

Howard  W^inters,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Win¬ 
ters  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  at  a 
Salt  Lake  hospital. 

Stanley  H.  Sain,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Calif omia-Legion- 
aire,  San  Francisco,  has  joined  the  local 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Joseph  Rowett,  circulation  manager  of 
the  iVaterbury  (Conn.)  American-Re¬ 
publican  has  returned  to  work  after  a 
vacation  trip  through  New  England 
waterways. 

M.  R.  Thomas,  for  24  years  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citicen,  has  joined  the  Franklin 
Printing  Company,  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  Columbus. 

Bennett  B.  Peterson,  auditor  for  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  Press 
Herald  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  re- 
urned  from  his  annual  vacation  spent  in 
the  Adirondacks. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Henry  F.  Misselwitz 


TTENRY  F.  MISSELWITZ,  who  was 
recently  appointed  night  cable  editor 
of  the  United  Press,  returned  to  the 
United  States 
January  1  of  this 
year  after  five 
years  in  the  Ori¬ 
ent.  He  has  lieen 
on  the  U.P.  cable 
desk  since  his  re¬ 
turn. 

Misselwitz  dis¬ 
tinguished  h  i  ni¬ 
sei  f  as  a  corre- 
siKindent  cover- 
ing  the  National¬ 
ist  revolution  in 
China.  He  went 
to  Shanghai  for 
the  U.  P.  in 
February,  1927,  and  in  June  of  1928  went 
north  to  cover  the  fall  of  Tientsin  for 
the  New  York  Times.  During  the  same 
summer  he  went  to  Mukden  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  bombing  of  a  train  on  which 
Alarshal  Chang  Tso-lin  was  killed. 

Misselwitz  accompanied  Col.  Henry  L. 
Stimson  to  Manila  in  February,  1928,  to 
cover  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  as  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Last  July 
Misselwitz  returned  to  Manila  this  time 
to  cover  the  inauguration  of  Col.  Dwight 
Davis. 

He  went  to  the  Far  East  on  the  staff 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  resigning  in 
1927  to  do  work  for  the  U.P.  He  i-s 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
rjAN  GALLAGHER,  editor  of  the 
Grand  Raf^s  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
published  by  City  Manager  George  W. 
Welsh,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Gallagher  came  to 
Grand  Rapids  from  the  Cleveland  News. 

Carl  E.  Braizer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  has  returned  with 
his  family  after  a  summer  in  camp  at 
Fletcher’s  Bay,  Bainbridge  Island. 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  de¬ 
liver  an  address  before  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  on  Sept.  29,  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Public  and  the  Press.” 

Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  will  speak  at  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  conference  to  be  held  at  the  Storm 
King  School,  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son.  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Frank  H.  Meeker,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  in  Chicago  on  a  business 
trip. 


C.  I?.  Rourke,  veteran  reporter  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  has  returned 
from  his  vacation  spent  in  Michigan. 


Clark  Stohl  of  the  Salt  lAike  Tele¬ 


gram  sports  department,  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a  motor 
tour  of  the  east. 

Donald  W.  Smith  has  been  named 
radio  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  succeeding  Miss  Julia  Older, 
resigned. 

Richard  I.  Hope  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Shanghai  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  P.  Finch. 

A.  M.  Guptill,  formerly  U.  S.  Vice- 
Consul  at  Shanghai  and  Nanking,  and 
more  recently  news  editor  of  the  North 
China  Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Mercury. 

Frank  F.  Dole,  kennel  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  20 
years,  has  just  returned  from  a  series 
of  dog  shows  at  Newport  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Syracuse,  and  the  Storm 
King  Kennel  Club  Show  held  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  CJiarles  Stillman. 

William  Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  night  editor,  is  spending 
a  vacation  at  his  home  in  Port  -Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa. 

Philip  Hewitt,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


HAPPY  DAYS! 

You’ll  want  to  share  in  the  joy  when  the  hig  revival 
comes.  .4n(l  it’s  coming,  yon  know. 

Get  your  GOOD  features  signed  up  NOW  !  Such  as: 
Rube  Goldberg  .s  daily  strip. 

H  ill  Roger.s,  daily  and  Sunday. 

AH>(‘rt  Payson  Terhiine,  weekly  dog  tales. 

Ham  Fi.shers  Joe  Palooka  strip. 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Gus  Mager  is  a  specialist  in  detective  story 
plots.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  Fulkerson  are  moving  hack  from  “Ourhill,” 
their  country  place,  to  their  Washington  home.  .  .  .  Ken  Kline,  who 
does  Windy  Riley,  writes  skits  for  theatrical  revue.  .  .  .  Charles  B. 

Driscoll’s  hook,  “Douhloons;  The  Story  of  Buried  Treasure.”  is  to  he 
published  October  24. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Charles  V.  McAoaii 

Preiident  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


‘‘What  Papers 
Do  Y  ou  W  rite  F  or?” 


This  question  is  repeated  in 
various  forms  in  radio  fan  mail 
letters  from  all  over  the  country 
I  addressed  to  Heywood  Broun.  .  .  . 

Warm-hearted  letters.  .  .  .  “You  are 
!  my  favorite  on  the  air  barring 
I  none.”  .  .  .  “You  are  the  only  one 
who  could  entice  me  to  leave  the 
cool  outdoors  and  sit  at  the  radio 
for  fifteen  minutes  five  days  a  week 
when  the  temperature  is  around 
105.”  ...  “I  have  often  wished  it 
was  a  sixty  minute  talk  instead  of 
fifteen.”  ...  “I  want  you  to  let  me 
know  what  paper  or  papers  publish 
your  writings.”  .  .  .  “Would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  tell  me 
what  paper  you  write  for,  so  that  I 
could  read  what  you  write  every 
day?”  .  .  .  “From  your  voice,  I 
know  you  are  a  Southern  gentle- 
j  man  (Born,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1888 — 
I  Ed.),  and  I  love  to  hear  your  radio 
I  talks.  ...  I  have  been  anxious  to 
I  read  what  you  write,  but  I  don’t 
j  see  it  anywhere.” 

BROUN’S  radio  fan  mail  piles  up 
in  amazing  quantity  and  in  an 
almost  embarrassing  quality  of 
forthright  admiration.  .  .  .  The  fans 
cannot  help  telling  him  how  won¬ 
derful  he  is.  .  .  .  And  in  fact,  his 
backgrounds  as  a  sports  writer, 
book  reviewer,  dramatic  critic,  war 
correspondent,  actor,  lecturer,  poli¬ 
tician  and  radio  humorist,  have 
helped  develop  him  into  one  of  the 
I  most  interesting  and  stimulating 
personalities  in  the  newspaper 
world.  .  .  .  The  reiterated  requests 
I  in  his  radio  fan  mail  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  where  his  column  can  be 
read  confirm  the  belief  we  have 
long  held  that  there  is  a  ready¬ 
made  audience  of  Broun  fans  in 
every  city  waiting  for  newspaper 
enterprise  to  bring  him  to  them.... 

The  cities  that  now  have  his 
“It  Seems  to  Me”  column  are 
<  Akron,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cincin- 
j  nati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Knoxville,  Manitowoc,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  New  York,  Oklahoma  City, 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  ...  If  your  territory 
is  open,  there  are  Broun  fans  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  bring  him  to  them. 

Write  or  wire  us  for  terms. 

I  United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

I  Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 

I  General  Manager  Vice-President 

i  63  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I 
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ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
AMERICA 


Estabiished  by  Allan  Forman  «'»  1884 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 


Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  elephones : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marten  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 

Marten  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  ,4ssoc(a(e  Editor ; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

London  office:  Watter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriet  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Altan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed> 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Bldg. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Edwin  Johnson  Correspondent ;  and  Otto 
L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising  Represen¬ 
tative. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sice  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 

Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50r  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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Elizabeth  Ahrens  and  Mary  Shapiro, 
globe-girdling  students  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism,  have 
resigned  from  the  Shanghai  Evenif^ 
Post  and  Mercury  to  continue  their  trip. 

Robert  B.  Sibley,  police  reporter  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
is  serving  on  the  jury  in  Superior  Civil 
court. 

E.  Donald  Record,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  day  city  editor, 
is  on  vacation  at  his  home  in  Maine. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  court  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  in 
Kinston,  N.  C.,  last  week,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  murder  trial  of  Herman  Casey 
in  Lenoir  County  Superior  Court. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Yeaw,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  society  editor, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

Miss  M.  E.  Clemens,  criminal  courts 
reporter  for  New  York  World,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  after  several  weeks  ill¬ 
ness. 

Walter  P.  Plummer,  editorial  director 
of  the  Albany  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press,  is  spending  a  vac- 
tion  at  Lake  Willoughby,  Vt.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Plummer  and  their 
children.  The  Albany  Evening  News 
has  established  a  (Zohoes  bureau  in 
charge  of  Eugene  Hayes,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  city  staff. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  broad¬ 
casting  a  weekly  sports  talk  titled  “Sec¬ 
ond  (juesses”  over  station  WTAR,  at 
Norfolk. 

Ralph  Cropper  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
after  a  vacation  at  VVildwood,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Linnane,  veteran  city  hall 
reporter  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  returned  this  week  from  a  motor 
trip  to  Canada. 

Russell  L.  Jackson,  of  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  Nezvs  staff,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  town  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  as 
special  messenger  to  Newbury,  England, 
in  connection  with  the  town’s  tercenten¬ 
ary  program. 

M.  M.  VanValkenburgh,  city  editor  of 
the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
was  recently  named  adjutant  of  Ray  E. 
Bostock  Post,  American  Legion. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  more  recently  one  of  its 
Washington  correspondents,  is  now  on 
the  New  York  staff  doing  general  work. 

G.  Roger  Mayhill,  former  editor  of 
the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  and  son  of 
B.  B.  Mayhill,  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
has  returned  to  Purdue  University. 

T.  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  host  last  week  to  a  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  F.  C.  Withers,  Jr., 
memlxT  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  son  of  the  business 
manager  of  the  State. 

Miss  Emma  Bugliee  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  has  returne<l  from 
five  weeks  spent  at  Menemsha,  Martha’s 
V'ineyard. 

Barbara  Miller,  woman’s  page  editor 
of  the  Shanghai  Times,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Shanghai 
Ezrning  j'osf  and  Mercury. 

••Mphonse  J.  Sigl,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
I  imej-l  'nion  aviation  and  radio  editor, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Mrs.  Marie  Hart,  society  editor,  of 
tlie  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American-Re¬ 
publican.  is  on  her  vacation  and  Miss 
Edna  Bartlett  Clarke,  associate  society 
editor,  is  in  charge  of  the  department. 

Orville  Penn  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Des  .Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  spent  the 
week  of  -^ug.  24  at  the  Iowa  National 
Guard  camp  near  Des  Moines. 

James  A  Stuart,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  returned  from 


his  vacation.  Earl  Mushlitz,  assistant 
managing  editor  is  now  taking  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

George  Kennedy,  who  has  been  “Mr. 
Fixit’’  of  the  Buffalo  Times  staff  for 
several  years,  has  been  made  an  assistant 
city  editor.  Rod  Reed,  former  reporter, 
succeeds  Kennedy  in  the  “Fixit”  job. 

Allen  Markley  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel. 

Steve  Merrill,  of  the  Bronx  Home 
News  staff,  is  vacationing  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  formerly  employ^ 
by  the  Waterbury  American-Republican. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
expected  back  from  a  month’s  vacation 
Sept.  IS. 

Mrs.  Edward  Fay,  wife  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
.imerican  is  in  a  Waterbury  hospital, 
convalescing  from  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

A.  P.  Finch,  correspondent  for  the 
Lofidon  Daily  Mail  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  now  sub-editor  of 
the  North  China  Daily  News. 

John  B.  Day,  city  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  the  mountains. 

Hal  Armstrong,  formerly  night  editor 
city  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  joined  the  Seattle  Times. 

Earl  Sandmeyer,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  financial  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Canada  and 
the  Adirondacks. 

Richard  Lyman  has  joined  the  real 
estate  news  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Robert  J.  Harvison,  feature  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  is  confined  to  a 
Hospital  with  a  knee  injury  sustained 
when  he  slipped  from  a  bulkhead  which 
he  climbed  to  save  one  of  his  small 
children  from  falling  into  the  sea  at  Sea¬ 
side,  Ore. 

William  Waldron  Swan,  yachting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Ezvning  Transcript,  is 
conducting  a  daily  column  entitled 
“Rights  at  Start  and  at  Marks.” 

Luther  Myer,  reporter  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  city  editor. 

H.  P.  Mills,  formerly  of  the  Nezv 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  Shanghai  Times  to  join  the 
Shanghai  Ezening  Post  and  Mercury. 

Jim  Hurley,  of  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
Mirror’s  sports  staff  and  Hani  Fisher, 
also  of  the  Mirror  and  creater  of  the 
cartoon,  “Joe  Palooka”  are  vacationing 
at  the  Connecticut  Shore. 

Jack  Diamond,  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter  is  in  the  Illinois  Central  Hos¬ 
pital  with  a  broken  leg,  received  in  a 
fall  on  his  way  home  recently. 

H.  G.  W.  Woodhead,  editor  of  the 
China  Year  Book,  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times  to 
conduct  a  daily  column  of  comment  on 
current  events  for  the  Shanghai  Ez'ening 
Post  and  Mercury. 

Arthur  MacMaster,  court  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
is  on  vacation. 

Wendell  Erickson,  formerly  with  the 
Hutchinson  (Minn.)  l.eadcr,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune. 

John  C.  O’Brien,  political  reporter  for 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  covered 
more  than  3,(X)0  miles  by  automobile  in 
his  recent  tour  with  Governor  Roosevelt. 

Milton  \'.  Snyder,  exchange  editor 
of  the  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 

returned  from  his  \acation  spent  at  the 
\'aleria  Home  in  Westchester.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  James  Gordon  Biyinett’s 
representative  accompanying  Marconi  on 
his  first  visit  to  .\mcrica  to  cover  Lip- 
ton’s  first  Shamrock  race. 

Thomas  B.  Watkins,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  proof  desk  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.),  Obserz’er,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press, 

Miss  Hazel  Mizells,  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obserz’er,  is 


spending  her  vacation  with  relatives  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  " 


O.  H.  Newman,  telegraph  editor,  Kul. 
SOS  City  Star,  has  returned  to  hi's  dcslt 
after  several  weeks  in  the  Washiiwt^ 
bureau  of  the  Star.  T.  C.  Alford,  WasL 
ington  correspondent,  and  Mrs.  Alf^fj 
have  returned  to  the  capital  city  after 
a  vacation  in  Kansas  City. 


Scott  B.  Chambers,  city  editor  of  the 
Newcastle  (Ind.)  Times-Courier,h3i%  n- 
turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  New  YnA 
and  Philadelphia.  ^ 


Constance  Hopkins,  columnist  and  fea. 
ture  writer  of  the  Fostoria  (0.)  Doi/j 
Review,  has  just  returned  from  a  thr# 
months’  trip  to  Europe. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

■C*  BEN  A.  AYERS,  of  the  Boston 
^  office  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
returned  to  that  city  after  visiting  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Jennie  Ayers  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  while  on  his  vacation. 

Edwin  M.  Williams  and  S.  S.  Far¬ 
rington,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  representing 
the  sales  department  of  the  United  Press 
Associations,  are  now  visiting  member 
newspapers  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

John  R.  Hood,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bur¬ 
eau  manager  for  the  Associated  Press, 
is  in  Canada  on  his  annual  vacation. 

F.  K.  Mcllvaine,  formerly  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
succeeds  R.  V.  Cornish,  resigned. 

H.  T.  Hopkins,  manager  of  the  C(Juia- 
bus  bureau  of  International  News  Serri4 
visited  New  York  headquarters  on  busi¬ 
ness  this  week. 

Tom  Wilhelm,  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Associated  Press,  sailed  this  week  on 
the  S.  S.  Roosevelt  from  New  York  to 
join  the  A.  P.  London  staff. 

Miss  Priscilla  Ring,  Constantinofie 
correspondent  of  Associated  Press,  r^ 
turned  to  her  post  this  week  after  several 
weeks  leave  in  the  United  States. 

De  Witt  McKenzie,  chief  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  Associated  Press,  returned 
to  London  this  week  from  Norway  where 
he  covered  the  arrival  of  the  Gunsar 
Horn  expedition  with  Capt.  Andree's 
body. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

COMMITTEES  of  the  Toi^do  As- 
VERTisiNG  Club  were  appointed  ta 
week  by  Fern  L.  Kettel,  publicity 
director  of  Lamson  Bros,  and  president 
of  the  club.  The  season’s  activities  will 
open  Monday,  Sept.  15,  with  a  program 
of  special  features.  Program  raeetinp 
will  be  held  on  alternate  weeks  this 
year,  a  departure  from  the  club’s  custoE 
the  intervening  meetings  being  reserved 
for  round  table  discussion  and  business 
sessions. 

Tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tb- 
State  Editorial  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  publishers  and  editors  of  three 
states,  will  be  held  in  the  hotel  Martin, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  Sept.  18-20. 


FLASHES 


Just  as  tlie  proofreaders  were  beginn^ 
to  recover  from  the  hot  weather. 
President  Hipolito  Yrigoyen  of  •Ar'K'’'® 
had  to  get  into  a  jam. — J.  R-  Wolf,  iw 
zvaukee  Journal. 


According  to  one  wireless  dispatch 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  revolutionists 
marched  to  Government  House  singmf 
Singing,  obviouslv,  “Irigoyen,  youreonij 
foolin’.’’— F./’..L,  Nezv  York  World. 


Whatever  else  you  may  say  of  Stf' 
face  .A1  Capone,  he  must  be  recogniieo 
as  the  holder  of  the  habeas  corp® 
championship  of  the  United  States.-" 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 


The  other  day  a  New  York  columm- 
fell  down  on  a  baby  golf  c/iurw 
sprained  his  ankle,  and  the  city  had 
get  along  with  2,496  columnists  iW 
few  days. — Jacksonzdlle  (Fla.)  riiw 
Union. 
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WHAT  THE  HOE  SERVICE 
AND  REPAIR  DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS  TO  PUBLISHERS 


24  HOUR  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHEDULE. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  GENUINE  HOE 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS. 


THE  FASTEST  POSSIBLE  SERVICE  IN  THE 
SHIPMENT  OF  REPLACEMENT  PARTS. 


AN  ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERT  PRESS 


ENGINEERS  AND  MECHANICS. 


BE  FULLY  PREPARED  AGAINST  THE  UNCER¬ 
TAINTY  OF  EMERGENCIES  AT  ALL  TIMES,  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  NOW,  WITH  THE  HEAVY  RUN  OF 
THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  SEASONS  JUST  AHEAD. 


day  and  night  telephone  LUDLOW  6000 


HAVE  YOUR  PRESSMAN  OR  A  COMPETENT  MECHANIC  MAKE 
A  THOROUGH  INSPECTION  OF  YOUR  PRESS  EQUIPMENT. 


HAVE  AN  AMPLE  SUPPLY  OF  GENUINE  HOE  REPLACEMENT 
PARTS  FOR  RESERVE. 


REPLACE  ALL  PARTS  THAT  SHOW  WEAR 


R.HOE  &  CO.INC 


BOSTON 


General  Offieet 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 


i 


'  J 


1 
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ILLINOIS  PUBLISHERS 
TO  MEET  OCT.  16-18 

Busts  of  Nine  Famous  Editors  to  Be 
Unveiled  in  State  University 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Fall 
Convention 


GEORGIA  DAILY  HAS  NEW  HOME 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Oct.  16,  17  and  18, 
according  to  plans  formulated  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  association  at  a 
meeting  in  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Springfield. 

Members  of  the  committee  present 
were:  J.  E.  Dertinger,  Businiell  Record, 
president  of  the  association;  H.  L.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Springfield,  secretary,  publisher 
of  the  United  States  Publisher  and 
Printer;  Howe  V.  Morgan,  Sparta 
Neu'S-Plaindealcr,  vice-president ;  Gerry 
Scott,  Wyoming  Post-Herald,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  C.  R.  Denson,  Minonk  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  treasurer ;  Paul  R.  Goddard, 
Washington  Tasczvell  County  Reporter; 
C.  S.  Conger,  Cartni  Democrat-Tribune ; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Reed,  Bluffs  Times;  Lawrence 
Murphy,  director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Illinois ;  Don 
Chamberlin,  United  Press,  Springfield; 
and  N.  F.  Purcell,  Wenom  Index. 

Governor  Louis  L.  Emerson  and  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Chase,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  have  been  named  as 
the  principal  speakers  for  the  annual 
banquet  program  Friday  evening. 

A  feature  will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  at  which  the  busts  of  nine 
prominent  Illinois  editors  will  be  un¬ 
veiled.  President  Hoover  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  dedicatory  ceremonies. 

The  famous  journalists  whose  memor¬ 
ies  will  lie  honored  in  the  first  hall  of 
fame  unveiling  are  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy,  martyred  abolitionist  editor;  Joseph 
Medill,  founder,  Chicago  Tribune;  Henry 
Wilson  Clendenin,  former  publisher, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register;  Vic¬ 
tor  Fremont  Lawson,  former  publisher, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  David  Wright 
Barkley,  founder,  Wayne  County  Press, 
Fairfieid;  Henry  M.  Pindell,  former 
publisher.  Peoria  Journal-Transcript; 
William  Osborne  Davis,  founder,  Bloom¬ 
ington  Pantograph;  Edward  Wyllis 
Scripps,  founder,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  organizer  of  the  United 
Press;  and  John  W.  Clinton,  founder, 
Polo  Tri-Countv  Press. 


RETURNED  TO  “BUG’ 


Former  Telegraph  Operator  Sent 
Story  of  Mitchel  Field  Fire 

An  old-time  telegraph  operator, 
George  E.  Palmer,  now  a  well-known 
Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  business  man,  went 
back  on  the  job  last  week  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
mund  F.  Flinn,  advertising  art  director 
of  the  New  York  World,  tapped  out  a 
story  to  the  World  which  the  paper  had 
exclusively  in  one  of  its  editions. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Flinn,  who  also  lives  in  Floral  Park, 
at  the  weekly  boxing  bouts  at  Mitchel 
Field,  Mineola.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  the  army  telegraph  operators  Mr. 
Palmer  was  amusing  himself  with  send¬ 
ing  out  the  fight  results  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

A  fire  suddenly  broke  out  which 
burned  three  large  buildings.  Fifteen 
hundred  fight  fans  were  enlisted  to 
battle  the  flames.  Mr.  Palmer  put 
through  a  call  for  the  World  and 
transmitted  a  thousand-word  story  of  the 
blaze  dictated  to  him  bv  Mr.  Flinn. 
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Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  plant  now  being  constructed  hy  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger -Enquirer. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

tTAMILTON  GRAY  of  the  editorial 
department,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  to  Junita  Garrett, 
formerly  in  the  department  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Sept. 
6. 

Gerald  H.  Richardson,  assisstant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
to  Miss  Ruby  Bagg  of  Hendon  last 
week  at  the  bride’s  home.  Harry 
Broudy,  of  the  News  staff,  was  best 
man. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Walker,  formerly  of 
the  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe 
.staff,  to  Earle  Wilbur  Dennis,  of  South 
Somerset,  Mass.,  Aug.  31. 

George  P.  McKnight,  former  editor 
of  the  Arbutus,  Indiana  University  pub- 


some  months  ago  by  Berkeley  Springs 
business  men,  who  bought  the  paper  from 
Nathaniel  S.  D.  Pendleton. 

La  Gasetta,  Italian  weekly  newspaper 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  which  has  been  published 
by  hxligio  Agresti  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  group  of  Italian  business  men  of 
that  city.  The  editor  and  manager  will 
be  Giovanni  Cappabianca,  Italian  consul^ 
agent  in  Erie. 

Noblesz’ille  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledger,  has 
taken  over  the  subscription  list*  and 
advertising  contracts  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Standard,  formerly  the  Car¬ 
mel  (Ind.)  Standard,  and  has  announced 
that  no  other  issue  of  that  paper  will 
appear.  The  Ledger  did  not  assume 
ownership  of  any  of  the  Standard’s 
equipment. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

IV/T  RS.  O.  K.  BRASWELL,  owner  of 
the  Berryville  North  Arkansas  Star 
has  purchased  a  cylinder  press  and  other 
equipment  for  the  plant,  including  a 
stereotyping  outfit. 

•  lu  {  .1  „  Harrison  (Ark.)  Daily  Times  has 

Miss  Iforis  Adair,  editor  of  the  foo  completed  installation  of  a  new  web  per- 
news  column  of  the  New  York  Herald  o.,,i  xL 


Tribune  Institute,  to  Ben  Taylor  of  New 
York  last  week. 


fecting  press  and  other  equipment.  The 
Times  was  established  60  years  ago  and 
is  now  published  by  the  third  generation 


Glerin  Rutledge,  telegraph  editor  of  of  the  Newman  family.  Thomas  New- 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Her-  man  was  followed  by  his  son,  John  R. 
aid,  to  Miss  Wilmuth  Saunders  of  Newman,  who  died  in  1919  and  was  suc- 
Charleston,  Miss.,  in  Charleston  last  cecded  by  his  sons,  Thomas,  Fred  and 
week.  John  Newman,  its  present  publishers. 

Robert  S.  Harvey,  state  editor  of  the  Eldora  (la.)  HmiW,  weekly,  last  week 
Indianapolis  Star,  to  Miss  Helen  Porter  appeared  as  an  eight  column  paper  with 


of  Wabash,  Sept.  7,  at  Wabash. 


SCHOOLS 

■\/T  ITCHELL  V.  CHARNLEY  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  American 
Boy,  has  been  made  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  succeeding  C.  F.  R.  Smith,  re- 


the  first  edition  from  its  newly  installed 
Cottrell  press.  H.  E.  Moffett  is  owner 
with  his  son,  John  Moffett,  active  head 
of  the  paper. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CORPUS  (THRISTI  South  Texas 
Ncivs,  semi-weekly  farm  paper,  be- 


lication  to  Miss  Lileth  Fultz  of  Fair-  signed  Mr.  Sniith  will  jom  advertising  g^n  publication  recently.  Morgan  Smith 


bury.  Ill.,  last  week. 

R.  Bertram  Moyer,  book  advertising 
solicitor  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  to  Miss  Edna  Rivers  at  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner,  recently. 

J.  Francis  Best,  police  reporter  for 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  to  Miss 
Rachael  V.  McCarthy,  of  Lowville,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  2,  at  St.  Peter’s  church,  Low¬ 
ville. 

Charles  Wunder,  staff  artist  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to  Miss 
Hazel  Helen  Baker,  of  Denver,  last 
week.  They  announced  plans  for  an 
aerial  honeymoon  trip  of  more  than  6,000 
miles. 

Mark  W.  Hennessy,  Bath,  Me.,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  to  Miss  Flora  Fraser  of 
Bath,  Sept.  8. 

Miss  Ella  Minerva  Wyatt,  society 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Hugh  Davis  of  that  city, 
Aug.  31,  in  the  First  Methodist  church 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.  Following  the 


staff  of  the  Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis. 

Fred  Turhyville;  spor.ts  publicity 
director  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
acted  as  “guest  columnist”  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  while  Ralph  Davis,  sports 
editor  and  conductor  of  the  column,  was 
on  vacation.  hlarlier  in  the  summer 
Turbyville  wrote  the  sports  comment 
column  for  one  day  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  in  the  absence  of  Jim 
Long,  special  writer. 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  dean  of  its 
school  of  journalism,  returned  Sept.  3 
with  Mrs.  Williams  from  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Central  America.  Dr. 
Williams  addressed  several  gatherings 
of  Central  American  journalists. 


and  R.  G.  McDaniel  are  the  owners.  S. 
Taylor  McDaniel  is  the  editorial  man¬ 
ager  and  Mike  Guthrie  is  advertising 
manager. 

C.  W.  Semmes  and  son,  E.  W.,  who 
recently  suspended  publication  of  the 
Maupin  (Ore.)  Times,  began  on  Aug.  28 
the  publication  of  a  new  paper  at  Ranier, 
Ore.,  the  Columbia  River  Pilot. 

First  issue  of  the  Independent  Press, 
weekly  published  at  Irvington,  Va.,  has 
made  its  appearance.  Thomas  J.  Keane 
is  editor. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

OT.  FOSTER,  publisher  Neches 
•  (Tex.)  Tribune,  has  acquired  the 
Oakwood  Oracle  from  B.  H.  Mullins. 
Both  the  Neches  and  Oakwood  papers 
are  weeklies. 

Berkeley  Spristgs  (W.  Va.)  Netos,  has 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

■D  URLINGTON  (la.)  Hawk-Eye 
^20-page  Prosperity  edition  Aug.  31. 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chrots- 
iclc,  18-page  Fall  fashion  section, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3.  The  section  con¬ 
tained  approximately  38,800  lines  of  local 
advertising. 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  28-page 
Oakland  County  Day  edition.  Sept.  9. 
Meriden  Daily  Journal,  annual  home 


Charles  Town,  from  the  Morgan  County  Boston  Sunday  Post,  New  Hotel  Man- 
Publishing  Company,  which  was  formed  ager  section,  Sunday,  Aug.  3i. 


W.  H.  HARRISON  RECOVERING 

William  H.  Harrison  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  the  past  two  years  is 
slowly  recovering  and  the  doctors  hope 
he  may  soon  return  to  his  desk  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  is  one 
of  the  Tribune  Alumni,  having  been  with 
the  paper  for  40  years.  He  served  under 
George  Burdick  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  later  became  the  first  automobile 
editor  of  the  Tribune.  For  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  with  the  real  estate 
news  department. 


ceremony.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  left  for  been  purchased  by  Irvin  W.  Dick,  of  an^  industrial  number,  52  pages,  Aug.^oU. 
a  trip  of  three  weeks  in  the  east.  ~  -  -  ...  ... 

Miss  Florence  Elizabeth  Hewitt,  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Kennebec  Jourttal,  to  Lieut. 

(ieorge  Angus  Cohan,  United  States 
Navy,  at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,  New  York  City,  Sept.  2. 

Guillermo  Egea  Mier,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bole  tin  Eitianciero.  financial  daily 
of  Mexico  City,  to  Senorita  Felisa  Mori- 
ter,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Mexico  City  Aug.  30. 

Carlton  C.  Porter,  of  the  Brockton 
(^Iass.)  Evening  Enterprise  staff,  to 
Miss  Marjorie  Hall,  of  North  Easton, 

Mass.,  Sept.  12. 

George  Elirhart,  reporter  for  the 
Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  News,  to  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Garris  Sawyer,  Thursday,  Sept. 

4,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Emerson  Leitch,  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  News,  to  Miss  Louise 
Wood,  at  Reno,  Nev.,  recently. 

Vernon  Hagelin,  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 

Dispatch  staff,  to  Miss  Florence  Eleanor 
Young,  Macomb,  Ill.,  Sept.  1,  in  Macomb, 
the  bride’s  father,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Young, 
officiating. 


r.  !'by  the  Corr^pa'^y  h<seep_ 

^nother^l  Publisher. . . . 

—  from  J.  M.  BECK, 

Centerville  (Iowa)  lowegian  and  Citizen: 

-Ou,  ..b.cnp.io„  h..  1... 

circulation-building  campaign. 


(EHe  (Hharles  ferfloule  (Eompani) 


Member,  Better  Business  Bureau 


Sixth  Floor  Occidont*!  Building 
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THE  DISPLAY  SIX-MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE 
Sets  aII  Standard  Faces  up  to  60  Point 
Condensed  Caps.  Measures  up  to  42  picas 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

In  1913 — The  First  Intertype 
In  1930 — Over  10,000  Intertypes 
And  No  Standardized  Intertype 
Has  Ever  Become  Obsolete 


SPEAKING  OF 
MIXED  PLANTS 


5  Many  of  the 


Best  Known 


Composing 


Rooms  Have 


Fir$t  Now 

Knoipaper  Bought  V§ing 

INTERTYPES 

New  York  City  (N.  Y.)  Times  .  1  56 

New  York  City  (N.Y.)  The  World .  1  39 

SL  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  .  1  28 

(Heveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer .  1  26 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post . 14  23 

Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal _ 5  21 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News .  1  21 

Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal . 2  20 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal .  2  19 

Camden  (N.J.)  Evening  Courier .  1  19 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  10  18 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  .  1  18 

SL  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch .  3  17 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  .  8  14 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  .  5  14 

Pittsburgh  (Penna.)  Sun-Telegraph...  6  12 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune .  2  12 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Telegram . .  1  12 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Leader  .  1  12 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times . 7  11 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News . 6  11 

Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  .  2  11 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  .  5  10 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  & 

News .  3  10 

Long  Island  City  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star. . .  2  10 

New  York  City  (N.Y.)  Jewish  Journal.  1  10 

Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times  .  1  10 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard .  1  10 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press .  1  9 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Ohio  State  Journal.  ..1  9 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  .  1  9 

SL  Paul  (Minn.)  News  .  1  9 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal-News . 2  8 

Dallas  (Texas)  News-Journal .  1  8 

Erie  (Penna.)  Times  .  1  8 

^luth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune .  6  7 

wton  (Penna.)  Express . 4  7 

Bronx  (N.Y.)  Bronx  Home  News .  1  7 

Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Republican- 

Herald  . : .  1  7 

long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record .  1  7 

Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun  .  1  7 

Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star .  1  7 

SL  Louis  Star  .  1  7 

^  Louis  Times  .  1  7 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  .  1  7 

^ite  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter .  1  7 

^  Angeles  (Calif.)  Record .  4  6 

Galveston  (Texas)  Tribune  .  3  6 

Luca  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  .  3  6 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune...  2  6 

whoes  (N.Y.)  American .  1  6 

Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal  .  1  6 

New  York  City  (N.  Y.)  Wall  Street 
N6W8  T  B 

A^terdam  (N.Y.)  Record  &  Democrat  2  5 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Post  .  2  5 

“^kton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  .  1  5 

^laa  (Texas)  Times-Herald  .  1  5 

5*wI^ndon  (Conn.)  Day .  1  5 

nrorfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  .  1  5 

{wdena  (Calif.)  star  News .  1  5 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times .  1  5 

Jwttiesburg  (Miss.)  American  .  3  4 

{^oxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  . 3  4 

^wark  (N.J.)  News  .  2  4 

^®f^\fNebr.)  Bee  News . 2  4 

^uth  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel  . 2  4 

(Okla.)  World . 2  4 

(N.Y.)  Freeman  .  1  4 

^luinbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  .  1  3 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News.... 1  3 


Found  it  Profitable  to 
use  two  makes  of  line 
composing  machines 

■  ■  All  of  the  well-known  newspapers  listed  at  the  left  use  two  makes 
of  line  composing  machines  in  their  composing  rooms. 

■  ■  All  of  these  newspapers  first  bought  Intertypes  "to  try  them  out." 
The  list  shows  that  repeat  orders  for  Intertypes  were  placed.  Nearly 
9  out  of  10  users  of  more  than  five  Intertypes  have  placed  repeat 
orders.  This  is  proof  of  satisfaction. 

■  ■  Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  "Intertype  Features" — 
43  reasons  why  Intertypes  are  known  as  "the  progressive  machine." 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New 
Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220 
South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal 
St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Set  in  Vo^e  Bold  and  Idea)  News 


THE  TWO-MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE 
Sets  Text  and  Display  up  to  Full  18  Point 
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Circulation 

INTERSTATE  GROUP  SET 
FOR  FALL  MEETING 

Economies  and  Boy  Welfare  Work  to 
Be  Features  of  Circulators’  Discus¬ 
sions  at  Rite  Carlton,  Atlantic 
City,  Sept.  15—16 

Circulation  department  economies, 
handling  of  Sunday  newspapers,  and  car¬ 
rier  boy  welfare  work  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  delegates  to  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  at  the  Hotel  Ritz 
Qirlton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15 
and  16.  Prepared  papers  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  will  feature  the  program. 

A  shore  dinner  at  Hackney’s  restau¬ 
rant  will  open  the  convention  on  Monday 
night.  Sept.  15.  This  will  be  followed 
by  round  table  talks.  The  actual  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  be  held  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon. 

The  first  subject  Tuesday  morning 
will  be  “The  A.B.C.”  Harry  W.  Cullis, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  will  read  a  paper 
on  the  latest  ruTlligs  and  forms  of  the 
organization.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
will  be  discussed  from  three  angles:  pro¬ 
motion,  by  Louis  Reskin,  Newark  (N.J.) 
Sunday  Call;  features,  economy  and 
price,  by  Walter  L.  Test,  Philadelphia 
Record;  the  predate  edition,  by  O.  R. 
Lewis,  H'ashington  (D.C.)  Times-Her- 
ald. 

Three  more  circulators  will  talk  on 
transportation.  They  are  W.  L,  Good, 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal;  W.  J. 
Murphy,  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  New 
Dominion;  and  C.  E.  Knaub,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph. 

“Controlling  Free  Papers”  is  the  title 
of  a  subject  to  be  discussed  by  JcAn  G. 
Williams,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 
and  Joseph  Upton,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record.  The  first  carrier  boy  item  on 
the  program  will  appear  in  the  morning, 
when  R.  C.  McLarty,  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  reads  a  paper  on 
“Training  the  Boy  to  Be  a  Salesman.” 

The  group  will  attend  a  luncheon  at 
noon,  at  which  John  T.  Toler,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
second  vice-president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  will 
be  the  principal  speaker. 

Carrier  boy  relations  will  again  be 
taken  up  at  the  start  of  the  afternoon 
program,  when  the  s'ubject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  W.  D.  Miller,  Washington 
Post;  E.  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Times; 
and  I.  Isenberg,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Intelligent 
Economy,”  David  Fair,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News,  will  talk  about  transpor¬ 
tation.  J.  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N.J.) 
News,  will  treat  the  subject  from  the 
angle  of  materials.  Office  and  mail  room 
economies  will  be  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Ward,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  and  Walter 
Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press.  The  rest  of 
the  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to  gen¬ 
eral  discussions. 

W.  D.  Miller,  Washington  Post,  will 
direct  the  meeting  as  president.  Other 
officers  are  W.  L.  Lippincott,  Atlantic 
City  Press-Union,  first  vice-president; 
John  H.  J.  Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era  and  Intelligencer-Journal,  second 
vice-president;  Charles  K.  Blasser,  York 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  secretary-treasurer. 

STAFF  SOLD  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Advertising  Manager  Winner  of  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph  Contest 

All  employes  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  were  guests  at  a  dinner  Sept. 
6  as  a  sequel  to  a  circulation  contest 
within  the  newspaper’s  personnel.  Re¬ 
porters,  advertising  solicitors,  business 
office  workers,  linotypers,  pressmen  and 
stereotypers,  all  turned  their  attention  to 
circulation,  got  subscriptions. 

Bruce  G.  Wharton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  was  the  winner  with  Mrs.  Gladys 
Bolan  Ritchie,  society  editor,  a  close 
second. 

The  contest  was  arranged  by  Lester  H. 
Butler,  new  city  circulation  manager. 


WATER  CARNIVAL  DREW  6,000 

More  than  6,000  attended  the  annual 
water  carnival  and  field  meet  sponsored 
by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American- 
Republican  at  Lake  Quassapaug,  Conn., 
Sunday,  Sept.  7.  Lyall  H.  Hill,  promo¬ 
tion  editor,  planned  the  event  as  he  has 
for  several  years.  James  Carr  directed 
it.  William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  and 
E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 
awarded  prizes,  worth  several  hundred 
dollars. 

NEWSBOY  TEST  CASE 
UP  THIS  WEEK 

Brighton  (Matt.)  Court  to  Determine 

Legality  of  New  Law  Barring 
New«boy«  from  Selling  Maga¬ 
zines  on  Streets 

A  test  case  to  determine  the  legality 
of  the  selling  of  magazines  by  newsboys 
on  the  public  streets  in  Boston  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  heard  Friday,  Sept.  12,  by 
Judge  Thomas  Connolly  in  Brighton 
(Mass.)  District  Court. 

The  case  was  continued  to  that  date 
after  a  hearing  Sept.  8.  At  that  time 
a  case  against  20  newsboys  was  dropped 
when  a  representative  of  a  local  maga¬ 
zine  agreed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
newsboys  in  the  case.  A  copy  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  was  sold  to  a  police  officer  by  the 
representative  and  a  summons  issued  for 
him  to  appear. 

This  action  follows  the  enactment  of  a 
new  ordinance  in  Boston  which  eliminates 
the  sale  of  anything  except  newspapers 
by  newsboys.  “Books  and  pamphlets” 
were  among  the  articles  deleted  from 
an  earlier  ordinance  governing  what 
“hawkers  and  peddlers”  may  sell  without 
a  license. 

A  crusade  to  enforce  the  new  law 
made  by  Brighton  police  last  week  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  arrest  of  the  20  newsboys 
at  the  Boston  National  League  baseball 
park  in  Brighton. 

John  T.  Ciasey,  in  charge  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  bureau  in  Boston’s  City  Hall,  told 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  representative 
that  “under  the  new  law  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  sale  of  magazines  and 
books  by  newsboys  on  the  streets  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  illegal.” 

Police  maintain  that  so  long  as  the  law 
remains  on  the  statute  books  they  have 
no  alternative  other  than  to  prosecute 
newsboys  who  violate  it. 

Holding  Drop-Kicking  Contest 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  announced  a 
drop-kicking  contest  for  boys  19  years 
or  under  in  an  effort  to  revive  prep 
school  interest  in  obtaining  point  after 
touchdown  by  use  of  a  kicker  instead  of 
by  other  football  plays.  There  will  be 
two  divisions,  boys  under  14  being  in 
one  class  and  the  older  lads  in  the  other. 
Competition  will  take  place  Sept.  20  and 
the  contest  will  include  a  forward  passing 
event.  Winners  will  be  guests  of  the 
Tribune  at  the  Notre  Dame-Navy  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Oct.  11 
or  the  Northwestern-Illinois  game,  in 
Champaign,  Oct.  18. 

26  Carrier*  Visit  Atlanta 

Twenty-six  carriers  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal,  winners 
in  a  recent  circulation  contest,  were 
taken  on  a  three-day  trip  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
recently.  During  the  trip  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  Governor  Hardeman  of 
Georgia,  and  Clark  Howell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
The  boys  made  the  trip  in  a  special  bus, 
stopping  various  places  en  route. 
H.  T.  Blalock,  Herald-Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  party. 

Made  Heroic  Rescue  Attempt 

Dcm  Kinner,  a  Chicago  Tribune  driver 
made  a  heroic  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
save  a  tugboat  worker  who  fell  into  the 
Chicago  river  recently.  Kinner  saw  the 
man,  later  identified  as  John  Noon,  fall 
into  the  river  and  dived  in,  clothes  and 
all  to  save  him.  The  body  was  recov¬ 
ered  by  a  coast  guard  crew.  Kinner  was 
given  dry  clothing  and  cared  for  in  the 
Tribune  building. 


ACCEPTING  COTTON  ON 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Memories  of  days  when  news¬ 
papers  accepted  a  load  of 
wood,  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  a 
quarter  of  pork  for  subscriptions 
have  been  received  by  the  “buy-a- 
bale”  movement  launched  by 
Gov.  Moody  of  Texas.  The  Sweet¬ 
water  Daily  Reporter  in  that  state 
has  announced  that  it  will  accept 
cotton  at  15  cents  per  pound  on 
subscriptions. 

This  was  slightly  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  price  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  when  the  Reporter  made  the 
offer,  designed  to  aid  the  farmers 
in  an  effort  to  bolster  the  price  of 
cotton. 


TO  GIVE  “DREAM  HOME” 

(25,000  Residence  to  Be  Awarded  by 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
will  give  away  a  $25,000  “dream  home” 
in  an  “effort  to  stimulate  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  home  planning,”  according  to 
an  8-column  promotion  advertisement 
appearing  Sept.  2.  The  announcement 
does  not  reveal  the  location  of  the  home 
or  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to 
be  given  away  but  promises  this  news 
soon. 

The  home  will  be  complete  with  lot  and 
furnishings  and  will  be  constructed 
along  modern  lines.  The  foundation  for 
the  home  is  now  being  laid  and  con¬ 
struction  is  getting  under  way,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  states.  The  announcement 
includes  a  plan  of  the  home  and  an 
architect’s  sketch.  The  winner  will 
be  announced  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
presentation  will  take  place  Christmas 
Eve. 

NEWSDEALERS  ORGANIZING 

Move  Under  Way  to  Unite  New  York 
Dealers  in  Central  Group 

A  move  toward  establishing  a  city¬ 
wide  organization  of  news  dealers  in 
New  York  was  taken  Sept.  6,  when 
a  number  of  dealers  met  at  Laurel  Gar¬ 
den  to  form  a  central  group.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Masiello,  president  of  the  Union 
Square  Newsdealers’  Association. 

There  are  several  dealers’  groups  in 
New  York,  mostly  segregated  according 
to  boroughs  and  districts.  Mr.  Masiello 
told  those  at  the  meeting  that  a  central 
organization  would  be  more  effective  in 
“fighting  for  the  rights  of  newsdealers.” 
The  new  group,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
will  be  known  as  the  Tri-Borough  News¬ 
dealers’  Association. 

ANDERSON  TO  CHARLOTTE 

Leaves  Fresno  Bee  to  Direct  Circula¬ 
tion  for  News 

S.  H.  Anderson,  circulaticai  manager 
of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee,  has  resigned 
to  take  a  similar  position  with  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  Oct.  1st.  Anderson  had 
been  with  the  Bee  20  months. 

Before  going  to  Fresno,  Anderson  was 
promotion  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Netvs  and  Age-Herald.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Anderson  is  a  licensed  airplane  pilot 
and  a  member  of  the  I.C.M.A. 

Sousa  Leads  Newsboy  Band 

Forty  boy  musicians,  composing  the 
Carriers  Band  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era  and  Intelligencer-Journal,  re¬ 
cently  got  the  thrill  of  their  lives  when 
John  Philip  Sousa,  the  famous  March 
King,  who  was  appearing  with  his  band 
in  Lancaster,  took  time  off  to  lead  the 
newslxiys’  band  in  a  few  num¬ 
bers.  The  boys’  band  appeared  at  inter¬ 
missions  of  the  noted  leader’s  two  con¬ 
certs.  He  also  directed  them  in  a 
program  on  the  high  school  grounds. 


DAILIES  PROVIDED  CAMP 
FOR  CARRIERS 

Washington  Times  and  Herald  G*»* 

Outings  to  50  Boys  Weekly 
Herald  Harbor,  Md.,  on 
Severn  River 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Tines 
and  the  Washington  Herald,  conducted 
a  summer  camp  for  their  carrier  boys 
as  a  part  of  their  “building  better  boys’’ 
program.  ’ 

The  camp,  located*  at  Herald  Harbor 
Maryland,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Severn  river,  was  under  the  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  L.  Gordon  Leech,  who  has  long 
been  associated  with  boys’  activities  in 
and  about  the  District  of  Columbia.’ 

A  doctor  was  constantly  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  guarded  the  health  of  the 
camp’s  guests.  A  well  known  local 
sancllot  athlete,  Joseph  Sweeney,  was 
selected  as  the  athlete  director,  to 
arrange  the  daily  athletic  program,  while 
a  competent  chef,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  kitchen. 

A  permanent  building  offered  adequate 
room  for  cooking,  eating,  sleeping  and 
recreation.  A  sandy  beach,  provided 
with  a  swimming  float  and  diving  boards 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  water  sports. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  permanent 
building,  the  athletic  field  was  located 
where  baseball,  volleyball  and  other 
organized  outdoor  sports  were  enjoyed. 

The  camp’s  guests  consisted  of  50 
carriers  weekly,  selected  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sub-stations,  located  throughout 
the  city.  Each  carrier  paid  his  own 
camp  fee,  by  obtaining  new  business. 

^  N.  J.  Whelan,  publisher  of  both  papers, 
E.  F.  Jewell,  business  manager  and  W. 
C.  Shelton,  director  of  circulation,  were 
constant  visitors  to  the  camp. 

Not  all  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by 
fun,  several  of  the  nights  being  allotted 
to  the  serious  side  of  the  business. 
Salesmanship  contests  were  conducted 
and  prizes  given  for  the  best  teams. 

A  miniature  stage  was  constructed,  and 
the  boys  while  seated  around  a  huge 
camp  fire,  enjoyed  nightly  theatrid 
programs,  composed  of  their  own  talent. 

Camp  emblems  and  camp  honor  certi¬ 
ficates  were  awarded,  for  placing  in  any 
of  the  camp’s  official  games  or  athletic 
events.  A  baseball  league  was  formed 
and  championship  games  held. 

“The  success  of  the  camp  was  so 
marked  this  summer,  that  its  continuance 
is  assured,  and  already  hundreds  of  our 
carriers  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present  next  year,”  Mr.  Leech 
stated. 

Won  Three-Day  Montreal  Trip 

Forty-eight  Springfield,  Mass.,  news¬ 
boys  returned  recently  from  a  three-day 
tour  of  Montreal,  made  possible  by  thrir 
thrift  in  saving  pennies  over  an  entire 
year.  Ray  Beach,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Springfield  Republican,  presented 
an  automatic  pencil  to  each  boy  as  an 
incentive  for  them  to  write  descriptive 
essays  on  the  trip.  To  the  best  essays 
will  go  prizes,  ranging  from  a  complete 
outfit  of  clothing,  a  wrist  watch,  pen  and 
pencil  set,  and  even  a  case  of  soda  to  a 
pass  to  a  local  theater.  Donald  F.  Mac- 
Phee,  legislative  writer  for  the  Sprif>9' 
field  Union,  accompanied  the  boys  on 
the  trip. 

Carriers  Feature  In  Broadcast 

At  the  recent  formal  opening  of  radio 
station  WDIX,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  the  Tt- 
pelo  Daily  News  staged  an  hour’s  mus" 
ical  program  in  honor  of  its  carrier  wys- 
The  name  of  each  carrier  was  broadi^t 
from  the  station  and  a  special 
played  in  his  honor  by  the  score  of  oW 
fiddlers  whose  services  the  News  had 
obtained  for  its  hour. 

Another  Midget  Golf  Contest 

The  Des  .Moines  (la.)  Register 
Tribune  is  sponsoring  a  miniature  g®* 
tournament.  A  plaque  will  be 
the  winner  among  women  and  the 
among  men,  as  well  as  12  rides  inW 
dailies’  plane,  “(jood  News  IL’ 
contest  ends  Sept.  15. 
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Wood  Dry  Mats  Have  Won  the  Approval 

of  the  Press  Room 


PItUDDEN.  KINO  PKUDDEN.  INC. 
Naciooal  Rtpmcncattrtt 


THE  WAUSAU  DAILY  RECORD- HERALD 


RECORD- HERALD  COMPANY 


WAUSAU.  WISCONSIN 


July  16,  1930 


Wood  Flong  Corporation, 
Hooeiok  Falls,  N.Y. 


Attention:  Ur.  C.H.  Sohert, 


Dear  Ur.  Scherb: 


Uidwestern  Representative 


We  are  pleased  to  let  you 


know  that  we  have  used  your  Wood  Standard 
Dry  Uats  since  1920— fully  ten  years. 

They  have  given  us  good 
service  on  our  Tubular  Press  and  their 
quality,  neatness  and  good  print  are  far 
above  all  others  we  have  tried  at  various 


Their  economy  and  good 
service  have  always  pleased  us. 


Respeotfnlly  yours, 
Supt.  Press  Roctm, 


WAUSAU  BRCOBD-HERALD 


SUB:AB 


qA  Letter  of  Interest  to  Tubular  Press  Owners 

"Their  quality,  neatness  and  good  print  are  far  above  all  others  we  have  tried,”  says  Mr.  Bick¬ 
ford,  writing  about  WOOD  Dry  Mats.  Since  WOOD  mats  have  been  used  by  this  paper  for 
over  ten  years,  such  comment  from  the  man  resp>onsible  for  its  good  printing  reputation 
commands  the  attention  of  publishers  everywhere. 


ALWAYS  UNIPOttM 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  UNtPORH 
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STORIES  CAUSED  CITY 
TO  BUY  “LUNG  ROBOTS” 


Six  Intricate  Hospital  Derices  Assured 
San  Francisco  After  Examiner 
Conducts  Campaign — Three 
Donated 


Purchase  of  three  “lung  robots’’  by 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  orders  for 
three  more  donated  by  philanthropists 
are  the  result  of  a  campaign  by  the  San 
I’rancisco  Examiner. 

It  was  on  Aug.  24  that  the  Examiner 
told  how  it  had  been  necessary  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  life  of  a  young  woman  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital  because  there  was 
only  one  Drinker  Respirator  in  the  West. 

\  young  married  man,  father  of  an 
infant  son,  was  already  in  the  artificial 
respiration  machine.  To  remove  him 
and  substitute  the  woman  would  have 
meant  death  for  the  man.  His  dia¬ 
phragm  muscles  were  temporarily  crip¬ 
pled  by  infantile  paralysis  and  he  could 
breath  only  through  the  automatic  action 
of  the  marvelous  invention  of  Dr.  Philip 
Drinker  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  The  respirator  is  so  devised 
that  it  acts  through  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  air  pressures  upon  the  patient’s  body 
encased  in  a  torpedo-like  tube. 

With  no  other  machine  available  for 
the  woman,  a  victim  of  the  same  ail¬ 
ment,  the  doctors  faced  the  balancing  of 
one  life  against  another.  They  decided 
in  favor  of  the  man  for  four  reasons. 
He  was  the  prior  occupant  and  was  re¬ 
acting  favorably.  He  was  five  years 
younger  and  a  parent  while  the  woman 
was  unmarried.  Finally,  he  might  die 
if  removed  and  there  was  some  doubt 
if  the  woman  would  survive  even  if 
placed  in  the  respirator. 

Slowly  suffocating,  the  woman  died 
that  night  for  the  lack  of  a  $2,000 
machine.  That  started  the  Examiner’s 
appeal  that  this  tragedy  might  not  be 
repeated.  The  story  brought  instant 
response  in  the  form  of  a  check  for 
one  machine.  Later  there  were  other 
donations,  while  the  city  expedited  its 
purchase  of  machines  for  San  Francisco 
municipal  hospitals  and  obtained  installa¬ 
tion  21  days  earlier  than  under  the  usual 
procedure  of  civic  purchasing. 

From  a  news  standpoint,  the  feature 
of  the  story  was  provided  by  Irving  S. 
Johnston,  who  was  assigned  to  the  task 
of  obtaining  an  actual  picture  of  the  man 
in  the  machine  and  of  getting  the  name 
of  the  young  woman  who  had  died.  The 
r.ame  had  been  carefully  guarded  by 
hospital  authorities  and  all  concerned. 

Johnston  won  over  the  nurses  in 
charge  of  the  patient  and  obtained  a 
photograph  through  the  glass  partition 
separating  the  “respirator  room’’  from 
the  rest  of  the  contagious  ward.  The 
reporter  then  entered,  garbed  in  a  white 
robe,  face  mask  and  head  cap.  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  interview  with  the  patient,  who 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  woman’s 
'•eath.  Pictures  also  were  obtained  of 
Johnston’s  wife  and  baby.  The  woman's 
name  was  obtained,  her  parents  locate<l 
in  a  remote  resort  where  they  had  gone 
following  their  daughter’s  tragic  death, 
and  an  interview  obtained  which  further 
stressed  the  need  of  the  artificial 
respirators. 

Daily  news  stories  were  written  by 
Wooster  Taylor  of  the  Examiner  staff, 
while  Annie  Laurie  added  a  moving  ap¬ 
peal  and  a  well-illustrated  editorial  car¬ 
ried  the  campaign  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Six  respirators  are  now 
assured  in  addition  to  that  at  the  Qiil- 
dren’s  Hospital,  while  Johnston  is  at 
this  time  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
is  again  able  to  breathe  without  the  aid 
of  the  respirator. 


N.  Y.  AGENCY  MOVES 

Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
New  York,  has  moved  to  larger  quarters 
at  10  Flast  40th  street.  The  agency  was 
formerly  at  551  Fifth  avenue. 

104-PAGE  SPECIAL 

On  Sept.  4,  the  Niles  (O.)  Dailv  Times 
printed  an  issue  containing  104  pages 
and  12,235  inches  of  advertising,  marking 
the  formal  opening  of  the  7  story  Niles 
Trust  Building. 


SCOTT  IS  AGENCY  V.-P. 

Eastman,  Scott  &  Co.,  Atlanta  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  anounced  the  election 
of  Robert  H.  Scott  as  vice-president. 
Scott  has  been  prominent  for  12  years  in 
Southern  advertising  circles.  During  the 
past  three  and  half  years  he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Georgia’s-Amcri- 
can.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech 
and  took  special  advertising  studies  at 
Columbia  University. 


REPORTER’S  VIGILANCE 
RECAPTURES  BANDIT 


Alarm  Sent  Out  to  Surrounding  Cities 

for  Escaped  Prisoner,  Camden 
News  Man  Finds  Him  in 
Local  Hospital 

The  curiosity  of  a  Camden,  X.  J., 
newspaper  reporter  this  week  resulted  in 
the  recapture  of  an  escaped  bandit  from 
the  county  jail,  after  a  general  alarm 
had  been  sent  out  to  several  nearby  cities. 
The  reporter,  E.  Allen  Hughes,  of  the 
Catnden  Courier-Fast,  found  the  convict 
receiving  treatment  under  an  assumed 
name  in  a  local  hospital. 

The  bandit,  Stephen  McKiernan,  con¬ 
sidered  himself  something  of  a  master  in 
jail  breaking,  and  his  record  indicated  his 
adeptness.  He  escaped  from  the  state 
prison  in  Trenton  last  spring  and  was  at 
liberty  several  months  before  he  was  re¬ 
captured.  Two  weeks  ago  his  plot  for  a 
wholesale  delivery  in  the  county  jail  was 
frustrated  and  McKiernan,  placed  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
jail,  boasted  that  the  “cracker  box  walls 
and  tin  bars’’  would  not  hold  him  long. 

In  the  night  he  got  through  the  bar.s 
and  got  to  the  roof  of  the  jail.  With  a 
flagpole  rope,  he  lowered  himself  over 
the  side,  but  had  to  drop  30  feet  to  the 
ground.  He  struck  a  cornice  and  rolled 
against  a  water  plug,  but  crawled  a  block 
before  collapsing.  policeman  saw  him, 
and  thinking  him  intoxicated,  sent  him  to 
a  hospital. 

His  escape  was  not  noticed  until  six 
and  half  hours  later,  and  the  alarm  was 
sent  out. 

Reporter  Hughes  was  checking  over 
the  lists  of  the  hospital  when  he  noticed 
that  a  man  giving  the  name  of  James 
Gleason  had  been  picked  up  by  a  patrol¬ 
man  near  the  jail.  He  went  to  “Glea¬ 
son’s”  bed  and  identified  him  as  Mc¬ 
Kiernan. 

The  County  Board  of  Freeholders  met 
in  Trenton  following  the  recapture  and 
voted  that  a  Sioo  award  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Hughes.  They  also  provided  $25,000  for 
remodeling  the  jail. 


BROUN  BECOMES  PICKET 

Columnist-Candidate  Aids  Striking 
Dressmakers  in  New  York 

Heywood  Broun,  columnist  for  the 
.VcTC  York  Telegram  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  took  part  in  a  strike 
of  children’s  dressmakers  in  New  York, 
Sept.  8,  when  he  joined  the  picket  line 
with  about  20  strikers  in  front  of  1372 
Broadway.  He  remained  on  the  line 
about  an  hour  wearing  a  sic^n  across  his 
chest  which  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
the  strike. 

Broun  took  part  in  the  picketing  at 
the  request  of  the  dressmakers'  organiza¬ 
tion.  he  told  FniTOR  &:  Pi  Bi.tSHF.R.  “I 
had  agreed  to  picket  in  a  strike  of  rain¬ 
coat  makers.”  he  said,  “but  that  had 
been  settled  before  picketing  started.  The 
dressmakers  knew  of  this  and  asked  me 
to  join  them.” 

The  columnist  recently  accepted  the 
.Socialist  nomination  for  congressman 
from  the  Seventeenth  district.  New 
York,  running  against  Ruth  Pratt  and 
Magistrate  Brodsky. 

The  picketing  caused  little  notice  ex¬ 
cept  for  newspaper  stories,  he  said. 


JOINS  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Howard  Friend,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Loaanst>ort  (Ind.)  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 


NEW  E.  A.  P.  CHICAGO  OFFICE 
AT  360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


London  Guaranty  &  Accident  Building, 
Chicago. 

O'"  HICAGO  ortices  of  Euitor  &  Pun- 
^  i.iSHER,  effective  Sept.  13,  will  be 
removed  from  30  North  Dearborn  street 
to  the  London  Guaranty  &  Accident 
Building,  360  North  Michigan  avenue. 
They  will  occupy  suite  1710,  with  Edwin 
McK.  Johnson  in  charge  of  editorial  cor¬ 
respondence  and  Otto  L.  Bruns  as  West¬ 
ern  advertising  representative. 

The  building  is  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Dearborn,  where  Chicago  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  a  tablet  has  been  erected 
to  mark  the  location  of  the  heroic  pioneer 
garrison.  Each  year  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre  is  celebrated  with  a  cerenuuiy 
at  the  portals  of  the  building. 

Besides  its  historic  memories,  the  new 
location  has  the  advantage  of  conven¬ 
ience  to  Chicago’s  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  interests.  It  is  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Link  bridge  across  the  Chicago 
River.  A  score  of  advertising  agencies 
Itave  their  offices  in  this  building,  and 
nearly  as  many  are  located  across  the 
street  at  333  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Across  the  river  are  the  Tribune  Tower, 
and  the  Wrigley  Building,  and  a  few 
doors  distant  is  the  Bell  Building  at  307 
North  Michigan  avenue,  where  many 
other  advertising  interests  are  housed. 
The  Chicago  Ezrniiig  Post  and  Chicago 
Daily  .Xews  buildings  are  within  a  short 
walk  of  the  new  offices,  and  the  plants 
of  the  .American.  Herald  &•  Examiner 
.and  Daily  Illustrated  Times  are  little 
further  distant. 

The  new  quarters  provide  amjile  space 
lor  editorial  and  business  activities,  and 
<ilTer  new  conveniences  to  visitors.  .‘\ 
cordial  invitatifm  to  call  is  extended  to 
all  local  and  out-of-town  newspaper  and 
advertising  people. 


Xhe  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  otherNew  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

3Ketalb  ^buiie 


CHARGED  WITH  LIBEL 


Owner  of  Scranton  Timet  Fteia| 
Criminal  Charge  for  Editorial 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Plbushu) 

Scranton,  Sept.  II.— Charges  of  criffi. 

inal  libel  were  brought  against  E.  I 
Lynett,  owner  of  the  Scranton  Tints 
today  by  Harold  A.  Scragg,  former  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  of  Lackawanna  County 
Mr.  Lynett  was  given  a  hearing  before 
Alderman  Thomas  Davis  and  held  in 
$1,000  bail,  which  was  furnished  by 
John  E.  Bradley,  general  manager  of  di 
Times. 

The  libel  charges  are  the  result  of  a 
editorial  published  in  the  Times  on  Au¬ 
gust  29  in  connection  with  the  conviction 
of  former  Mayor  E.  B.  Jermyn,  Harry 
Friend,  former  civil  service  commissioner 
Chief  of  Police  James  Hobbs  of  Carbon' 
dale  and  Vincent  Drennan.  The  State 
had  charged  Jermyn  and  Hobbs  had  sold 
protection  to  gambling  devices  and  that 
Friend  and  Drennan  served  as  liaison 
men  between  the  gamblers  and  oublir 
officials. 

After  commenting  on  the  jail  sentences 
given  these  defendants  the  editorial  cen¬ 
sured  “a  former  district  attorney  of 
Lackawanna  county  who  has  escaped  the 
machinery  of  prosecution.” 

Scragg’s  counsel  objected  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lynett’s  counsel  at  the  al¬ 
derman’s  hearing  that  Scragg  go  on  the 
witness  stand.  The  defense  pointed  out 
that  nowhere  in  the  editorial  did  the 
name  of  Scragg  appear  and  said  further 
that  “we  neither  admit  nor  allege  that  it 
was  Scragg  who  was  intended.” 


OFFERING  AUTOMOBILES 

The  Tonawattda  (Pa.)  Daily  Revitv, 
has  launched  a  Good-\Vill  subscription 
campaign  which  will  close  Oct.  IS.  Four 
automobiles,  three  cash  prizes  of  $125, 
three  cash  prizes  of  $75  and  cash  com¬ 
missions  to  all  workers  are  offered.  A 
total  f)f  $1,500  will  be  paid  in  commis¬ 
sions  to  workers  who  qualify,  but  who 
fail  to  win  one  of  the  ten  major  prizes. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1 200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LUDLOW 

Garamond 

Bold 

Specimen  sheets  showing 
all  sizes  of  this  authentic 
Ludlow  typeface  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Improve  the  Physieal  Appearance  of  Your  Paper 

THE  maN  RUBBER 

ROLLER 

The  New  Scientific  Discovery  of  a  Rubber 
Compound  that  is  impervious  to  Climatic  Changes 


Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

First  Avenue  and  58th  St. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Tlie  ajipearance  of  your  paper  is  everything — uniformity, 
clean  cut — both  as  to  lialf  tones  and  type — each  are  sharply 
defined  when  a  Vulcan  Rubber  Roller  is  used — 


Vulcan  Rollers  do  not  Bruise,  Crack  —  or  Chip 

Vulcan  Rollers  are  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they  give  satisfaction. 
Vulcan  Rollers  mean  Quality — Efficiency  and  Economy  in  operation. 


“the  mark  of  quality  " 

Full  particulars  upon 
request. 


“  THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 

Full  particulars  upon 
request. 


/ 


Editor 
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Advertising  Agencies 

GRAND  RAPIDS  AGEI^CY 
WINS  CONTRACT  SUIT 

Walter  J.  Peterson  Company  Awarded 

$29,128  in  Action  Against 

Remington-Rand  Business 
Service 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  ii. — The 
Walter  J.  Peterson  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
advertising  agency,  has  been  awarded  a 
judgment  of  $29.1^8.85  in  its  suit  against 
the  Remington- Rand  Business  Service, 
Inc.,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
here.  Proceedings  started  a  year  ago 
when  the  agency  sued  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  and  conse(|uent  loss  of  commissions 
which  it  claimed  amounted  to  S.ii.ixK). 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  trial  that  a 
verbal  contract,  later  confirmed  by  letter, 
by  George  P.  W’igginton,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Remington-Rand,  in  1927  and  W'alter  J. 
Peterson  was  made  to  liecome  effective 
in  February  of  the  following  year  and 
to  continue  for  one  year.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  advertiser  was  to  spend  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $!(oo.o(K)  for  advertising  placed 
through  the  agency.  The  Walter  J. 
Peterson  Co.  established  Xew  York 
offices  and  proceeded  to  nrejiare  and 
place  the  advertising.  During  mid-year 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Remington- 
Rand  national  advertising  was  jilaced 
through  other  sources  and  the  Peterson 
organization  in  Xew  York  was  forced  to 
close  its  office,  it  was  testified. 

Joins  Montreal  Agency 

R.  Stapells.  president  and  managing 
director  of  Stapell.s,  Fletcher.  Ltd.,  has 
joined  the  directorate  and  liecome  vice- 
nresident  of  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd..  Mon¬ 
treal  .Agency.  He  is  a  past  uresiHent  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade.  Ontario 
Motor  League.  Kmnire  Club  of  Canada, 
and  a  former  trustee  of  Queen's  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Starts  New  Boston  Agency 

Carroll  Westall.  Boston  advertising 
man.  has  opened  an  advertising  agency 
in  the  Globe  Building.  Boston.  He  has 
had  years  of  experience  in  retail  store 
advertising  in  Boston,  and  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  several  stores. 

New  Agency  In  Tulsa 

Ralph  S.  Spangler,  former  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion  for  Genet’s 
department  store.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  has 
opened  there  an  advertising  agency  un¬ 
der  his  name. 

Advertising  Pli-  Rench 

\’anderhoof  &•  Co.  is  now  serving  the 
Flash  Sales  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  the  Pli-Rench.  This 
has  been  widely  advertised  for  a  number 
of  years.  Popular  scientific  magazines, 
farm  and  technical  paiK'rs  and  hardware 
publications  will  be  used. 

Porter  Corporation  Named 

The  Bromley- Shepard  Company,  Inc., 
of  Boston,  women's  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer.  has  appointed  the  Porter 
Corporation,  Boston,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 

Insurance  Firm  Appoints  Agency 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  has  retained  Young 
&-  Rubicam,  Inc.,  for  special  service. 
Xo  general  advertising  is  contemplated 
for  the  present. 

O’Keefe  Agency  Appointed 

John  H.  HutafF,  Inc.,  interior  decora¬ 
tor  and  antique  importer  has  appointed 
the  ^.'ew  York  office  of  P.  F.  O’Keefe 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising  account. 

Tyson  Gets  Pump  Account 

Lecourtenay  Company.  X’ewark,  X’.  T.. 
manufacturer  of  centrifugal  pumps,  has 
placer!  its  advertising  in  the  hands  of 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  "York. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald 


H.  L.  Armes  and  Paul  Waill 

H  LYMAN  ARMKS  has  lieen  copy 
•  chief  for  the  Kenyon  Company, 
Inc.,  Boston  advertising  agency,  since 
1920.  In  1920  he  was  a  feature  writer 
on  the  Boston  Sunday  Post.  The  lure 
of  the  advertising  copy  desk  proving 
irresistible,  he  left  the  Post  and  joined 
the  general  advertising  firm  of  Wood, 
Putnam  &  W Ood,  another  Boston  agency. 
From  1912-17  he  had  been  with  the  Post 
as  reporter  and  special  writer. 

The  copy  written  by  .\rmes  succinctly 
describes  the  worthiness  of  Ault- William¬ 
son  shoes,  the  Alvin  Corporation’s  silver¬ 
ware,  and  the  hotels  Lenox  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  tells  us  why  Moxie  .satisfies  that 
thirst,  the  distinction  of  wearing  a  Whit¬ 
ing  &  Davis  watch  chain,  and  the  wisdom 
of  specifying  in  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  a  modest  slab  or  an  impiising  monu¬ 
ment  from  the  quarries  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company. 

Fly  fishing  fifty  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  is  not  a  mere  hobby  but  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  .\rnies.  In  a  note  recently 
written  in  the  Maine  woods,  he  said : 

“Caught  24  beauties  to-day.  Haven’t 
seen  a  newspajK'r  in  two  weeks.  Can’t 
rememlier  when  my  next  ‘closing  date’ 
is  going  to  hapiK'ii.  Never  expect  to 
do  as  well  with  a  headline  and  coupon 
as  1  can  do  with  an  H-D-H  tapered 
trout  line.  BUT — believe  this:  When 
you’re  trying  to  catch  trout,  try  to  learn 
how  to  think  like  a  trout ;  and  when 
you’re  after  circulation,  choose  your  al¬ 
lurements  in  like  manner.” 

The  picture  shows  Copy  Chief  .Armes 
on  the  left.  Beside  him.  clutching  a 
Boston-made  see-gar,  is  Paul  Waitt, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
The  snapshot  was  taken  while  these 
cronies  were  decorating  the  Maine  woods 
in  .August. 

To  Advertise  Furs  In  Chile 

Wells-Treister  Company,  Inc.,  of  iiOl 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  A’ork,  has  appointed 
the  Gotham  Advertising  Ctimpany  to 
prepare  and  place  its  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing.  Wells-Treister  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  fur  coats  and  fur  scarfs. 
The  (Tiilean  market  will  l>e  the  fir.st 
to  be  developed  and  other  markets  will 
follow  as  soon  as  suitable  sales  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  established. 

Boston  Agency  Moves 

Nelson,  Duncan  &  Harlow,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency,  has  moved  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  22A  Clerendon  street,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 


FUERST  JOINS  GUNNISON 

Former  President  of  Huyler’s  Becomes 
a  Vice-President 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  this  week 
announced  the  election  of  Irvin  Fuerst 
as  vice-president  and  merchandising 
execu  t  i  V  e.  Mr. 

Fuerst,  a  native 
of  New  Orleans, 
was  for  many 
years  president  of 
Fuerst  &  Kraem- 
er  of  that  city, 
which  company 
was  merged  with 
the  Hapiiiness 
Candy  stores  of 
which  Mr.  Fuerst 
was  executive 
vice-  president, 
after  which  he 
Ix'came  president  ,  „ 

of  Huyler’s.  He  . 
has  had  long  exjKTience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  retail  chain  store  operation,  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  and  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment.  His  connection  with  the  Gunnison 
agency  resulted  from  several  years  con¬ 
tact  with  the  agency  in  the  development 
of  several  large  campaigns  which  were 
conducted  for  his  companies  by  the 
agency,  it  was  stated.  Mr.  F'uerst  was 
one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  value  of 
radio  advertising  and  intnKluced  the 
famous  Happiness  Boys  through  the 
(junnison  .Agency. 

DISCUSS  NEW  TRADE  AREA 

New  York  Newspaper  Group  Confers 

With  Officials  at  Washington 

A  committee  of  the  Research  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers’  group  of  New  York 
called  on  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  commerce,  and  William  Stuart, 
director  of  the  United  States  census,  this 
week  to  talk  over  population  and  distri¬ 
bution  figures  which  will  shortly  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  New  York  Market. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  daily 
trading  area  from  a  radius  of  40  miles 
to  50  miles  was  part  of  the  discussion, 
F'ditor  &  Publisher  learned.  The  40- 
mile  figure  is  one  set  by  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York.  It  is  based 
arbitarily  on  the  distance  of  store  deliver¬ 
ies  and  other  factors. 

Members  of  the  promotion  managers’ 
committee  were:  Harry  Corash,  Daily 
Nnvs,  Chairman:  James  I'ernald,  Herald 
Tribune;  Ivan  Deit,  Times;  and  George 
Benneyan,  ex-officio  member  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Re.search 
and  Promotion  Managers’  group.  The 
committee  also  represented  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City. 

PREPARES  STANDARD  FOLDER 

F'acts  concerning  the  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Manila  (P.L)  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin  have  been  preparetl  in  a  folder  in  the 
form  sponsored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association.  The  fold¬ 
er  was  sent  out  to  agencies  and  national 
advertisers. 

Cramer  &  Co.  Names  O’Keefe 

R.  W.  Cramer  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York, 
marketers  of  Sauter  time  switches,  has 
retained  the  New  York  office  of  the  P. 
1'.  O’Keefe  Advertising  .Agency  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellors. 

Appoints  Springfield  Agency 

The  C.  H.  Cowdrey  Machine  Works 
of  F'itchburg,  Mass.,  has  appointed  the 
Wm.  B.  Remington  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Boston  Agency  Gets  Account 

The  Enterpri.se  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Nelson,  Duncan,  &-  Harlow,  Inc., 
Boston  agency,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


WOULD  PLANT  TRm 
TO  BAR  SIGNBOARDS 

Colonel  Greene,  N.  Y.  State  Superia. 

tendent  of  Public  Works,  Study, 
ing  Location  of  Signs  That 
Mar  Beauty 

Pending  the  outcome  of  litigation  ovtr 
the  erection  of  a  large  advertising  sign¬ 
board  at  the  approach  to  the  new  Pough. 
keepsie  bridge  across  the  Hudson  river 
Col.  Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  Xew  York 
state  superintendent  of  public  works,  is 
having  his  10  highway  division  engines 
report  on  the  location  of  objectionable 
billlKiards  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  to 
obliterate  them. 

Colonel  Greene  is  preparing  to  utilize  a 
fund  of  $10,(KK),  appropriated  by  the  last 
state  legislature,  in  planting  pujilar  trees 
along  stretches  of  state  road  where  bill¬ 
boards  are  deemed  obnoxious  to  scenic 
lieauty. 

This  is  the  latest  move  in  the  Xew 
York  official’s  “war  to  the  end"  on  bill¬ 
boards  which,  he  declares,  destroy  the 
natural  beauty  along  state  highways. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  state 
attorney  general’s  office  have  filed  briefs 
with  Supreme  Court  Justice  Taylor  at 
White  Plains,  defending  Colonel  Greene’s 
action  in  erecting  a  burlap  fence  in  front 
of  a  Poughkeepsie  merchant’s  billlioard 
near  the  new  state  bridge.  The  merchant 
seeks  an  injunction  restraining  the  state 
official  from  continuing  the  obstruction 
to  his  sign,  which  is  on  the  .side  of  a 
building. 

The  state’s  briefs  point  out  that  the 
billboard  not  only  would  be  an  eyesore, 
but  would  distract  motorists’  attention 
from  the  road  on  a  curve  and  from  a 
directional  sign  that  the  state  intended 
to  erect  nearby. 

Counsel  for  the  furniture  concern  cite 
that  there  are  no  scenic  beauties  at  the 
easterly  approach  to  the  bridge  to  be 
obscured  or  his  clients  wo'uld  not  have 
tho'ught  of  putting  up  a  billboard  at  that 
place. 

AD  TIPS  1 


Newspaper  Drive  For  Tonic  Zapon  Appoints  Muller  &  Co. 

W.I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  Xew  Y'ork,  has  just  The  Zapon  Company  of  Stamford, 
taken  over  the  advertising  of  the  E.  F.  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  lacquers  and 
Pharmacal  Company,  manufacturers  of  enamels,  has  appointed  J.  P.  Muller  &  Co. 
Juvenol  Tonic.  Newspapers  will  be  used,  of  New  York  to  direct  its  advertising. 


Alvin  Advertising  Agency,  Fimt  NiUonil 
Hank  IntlMinir.  I'ittstuirKli.  Sot^uivil  tht*  ncoonat 
of  Kfil  RavtMi  r<tr|N>rtition.  “HIII.v  Bartex" 
AI«‘,  rittKbtirf;li. 

Anderaon.  David  &  Hyde.  Inc.,  iion  Ea$t 
42iul  Now  York.  Amiiii  pl.’H’inu 

with  iiowsimporK  in  vjirioun  sfM’tioiis  Bell  k 
roiiipiiny.  HoIl  AnK.  Onnmflniri;.  N.  Y. 

Thomaa  M.  Bowera  Advertising  Agency,  % 
Hast  .laokson  boulevard.  Ulitnitfo.  Ueixirteil  bar 
ill;:  H^H’ured  aciHUiiit  of  I  lie  Walaish  Railway 
(’oiiipniiy,  St.  TAuii’4. 

Crowell,  Crane  &  Williams  &  Co.,  !tl9  North 
Mii'liican  avenue,  Gliicapo.  UenewiiiK  eontneb 
and  plnein«  copy  with  iiewspiiiierH  in  varlinn 
«M’tioii«  on  Parker  P<*n  ('onipany,  Janmille. 
Wist’onKiii. 

Dunham  Youn^^reen  Lesan  Company,  Tribnoe 
Tower.  ('Iiirnxro.  Reported  having  seeurefi  the 
account  of  National  Riiainelin):  A:  Stanipinc 
('oinpatiy,  Nesco  Stoves,  Milwaukee.  Alao  tb* 
account  of  Ilobertf  Paper  &  Fibre  (’ompan.T. 
Green  Ray.  WiscoiiHin. 

Hughes.  Wolff  &  Co..  328  East  Main  street, 
KocheHter.  N.  Y.  Making  contrnctK  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sectioiiH  on  Uoi’liester  Polish 
t'oriKiration,  !*olysliiiie  Shoe  Polish,  Rochester. 

H.  M.  Kieaewetter  Advertising  Agency. 
Madison  avenue,  New  York.  Placing  order* 
with  newspaiNTs  in  selected  sections  <ui  Pniwn 
Forsef  (’oiupany,  Reiigo  Belt  ('orsets.  New  Yi»rk. 

Ludlow.  Mansfield.  Inc.,  Pominercial  Tru*t 
building.  RuflTalo,  N.  Y.  Re|>orted  having  se¬ 
cured  tile  account  of  Lhiuid  Veneer  rorpomtiwu- 
IbifTalo. 

Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc..  11  June* 
stre«*t.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Again  renewing  oe*’*- 
pa!M*r  contracts  on  Win.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  surgUii 
appliances.  Adams,  New  York. 

McMullen.  Sterling  &  Chalfant.  Incorporated, 
2"»0  Park  avenue.  New  York.  .\gjiin  placinf 
copy  with  newspapers  in  varituis  se<’tioii8  on 
Rest  KihmIs,  Cthcoa  Rutter,  New  York. 

Matos  Advertising  Company,  Inc..  Bulletin 
building,  Philadelphia.  Making  contracts  and 
plai-ing  I’op.v  with  newspapers  in  variiais  sec- 
tionos  on  Ilusliand  Magnesia  (’(Hiipaiiy.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Porter  Corporation,  88  Pearl  stn'et.  IkiRton. 
Secured  tlie  account  of  Rrouilcy-Shcppanl  Pom- 
pany,  women's  clothing,  Boston. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park 
New  York.  Placing  .VMi-line  <»ne-tinie  cop.v  witn 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Pnidcntiai 
Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark.  N* 

Whipple  4c  Black,  Washington  Boulevard 
building,  Detroit.  Reported  having  secured  toe 
account  of  Rex  Pr<Mlu<‘ts  Manufacturing  Ce®- 
pany,  Pamoo  and  Repo  ('leaners,  Detroit. 
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say  that  establishes  the  good  reputation  of  GOSS 
printing  presses  but  it  is  what  others  think . 


IT  ISN’T  WHAT  WE  THINK  NOR  WHAT  WE 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  famous  paper  that  chronicles  American  and  World  finance,  has  a  neu  COjS  Unit-Type  QctvpU  Pr.ss 


Give  Them  GOSS  Newspaper  Presses,  and 
They  Will  Give  You  Profits 


J^UR  huge  and  oily  and  inky  and  noisy  presses  govern  the 
money  you  make.  They  make  it  for  you  or  they  dam  it  away, 
depending  on  their  ability.  The  finest,  smartest  brains  in  the 
world  gravitate  to  newspaper  work.  It  attracts  smart,  able, 
fighting  men,  and  you’ve  probably  hired  them.  Your  staff  is 
good  now.  But,  they  can’t  lick  your  competition  with  yester¬ 
day’s  presses,  if  yon  have  yesterday’s  presses.  Give  them  GOSS 


presses — and  they’ll  give  you  profits.  *  i  r  r  r  They’re  swift 
and  quiet  and  they  produce  last  minute  news  ON  TIME. 
They  are  rugged  and  stick  dependably  to  their  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ON  TIME.  They  print  clean  and  clear,  at  high  speed, 
ON  TIME.  You’ll  find  GOSS  presses  in  the  world’s  greatest 
pressrooms,  large  or  small  pressrooms,  for  they’re  always  the 
finest  we  can  build. 


Main  O  f f  i  c  e  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

new  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFI' 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LT 
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N.  Y.  DAILY  OFFERS  REWARD 


ARTHUR  ACHESON 


IOWA  DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 


EreBinc  World  to  Pay  $2,500  for 
lafomation  About  Judge  Crater 

The  New  York  Evening  World  this 
week  posted  a  reward  of  $2,500  for  ex¬ 
clusive  information  concerning  the  fate, 
or,  if  alive,  the  whereabouts  of  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Crater,  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  who  has  been  missing 
since  the  beginning  of  August.  If  two 
persons  supply  the  information,  the  re¬ 
ward  will  be  divided  between  them,  the 
announcement  said.  The  Evening  World’s 
move  was  followed  later  this  week  by 
establishment  of  a  $5,000  reward  by  the 
city  administration. 

Judge  Crater’s  disappearance  became 
known  to  the  public  when  the  Morning 
World,  after  receiving  a  telephone  tip, 
made  inquiries  and  gathered  the  facts  of 
the  mystery  for  publication.  George 
Hall,  World  reporter,  had  been  asked  by 
a  friend  of  Judge  Crater  to  try  and 
locate  him.  Hall  used  the  information 
as  a  lead  for  a  story,  but  the  telephone 
tip  had  come  into  the  office  just  prior  to 
his  information. 


Well  Known  Advertising  Expert  aaj 
Shakespeare  Author  Dies 

Arthur  Acheson,  advertising  expert 
and  Shakespearean  scholar,  dirf  at  his 
home  at  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
5,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Acheson  was  born  in  Ireland  67 
years  ago,  and  was  educated  in  Trinity 
College.  ^ 

Among  his  many  Shakespearean  works 
his  best  known  books  included  “Shake! 
speare’s  Sonnet  Story,”  “Shakespeare  and 
the  Rival  Poet,”  “Mistress  Davenant,  the 
Dark  Lady  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets," 
and  “Shakespeare’s  Last  Years  in  Lon- 
don.” 

Among  his  advertising  books  are 
“Trade  Mark  Advertising  as  an  Invest¬ 
ment”  and  “Belief  Building  Advertising." 

Mr.  Acheson  was  associated  with  the 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company, 
the  Poster  Advertising  Company,  Street 
Railways  Advertising  Company,  the 
Curtis  Publications,  the  Christian  Herald, 
and  various  advertising  agencies.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  an  account 
executive  of  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 


CHANGES  IN  SOUTH  BEND 


CAROLINA  PAPERS  SOLD 


EDITOR  APPEALS  DECISION 


ORGANIZING  DAIRYMEN 


DAILIES  SPONSOR  BROADCAST 

A  radio  program  arranged  and 
sponsored  by  the  six  Los  .Angeles  daily 
newspapers  as  a  compliment  to  the  radio 
dealers  of  Southern  California  and  the 
Radio  Trades  .\ssociation  of  Southern 
California  was  broadcast  at  the  National 
Radio  Show  Beautiful  on  August  31. 


MOVES  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

National  Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc., 
which  conducts  lieauty,  health,  charm 
and  cooking  schools  for  newspapers,  has 
moved  its  New  ^'ork  office  to  450  Fourth 
avenue,  from  50  F.ast  42nd  street. 


FLEW  TO  DALLAS 

R.  S.  Knowlson,  aviation  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  Citv  Star,  flew  to  Dallas.  Tex.,  to 
cover  the  arrival  of  the  French  fliers, 
Coste  and  Rellonte,  at  the  western  ter¬ 
minus  of  their  Paris-New  York-Dallas 
flight. 


GRAVES  BACK  ON  JOB 

.\ubrey  Graves,  editor  of  Scripf<s- 
Hmoard  Nncs.  official  organ  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  returned 
to  duty  recently  after  a  vacation  in 
Maine. 


ELDREDGE  JOINS  AGENCY 

Clarence  E.  Eldredge,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
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For  New  Accuracy  and  Speed 

in  proof ing  and  gauging plates! 


Claybourn 
cition  iiaufuinff 
Machine  for 
Flat  or  V.urved 
Plates, 


Ciayboum  PrecisioH  Curved  Plate  Power  Proof  Press* 


WHERE  Claybourn  Precision  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  used  to  gauge  and  proof 
plates  their  exact  printing  qualities 
are  accurately  and  quickly  shown. 

The  Ciayboum  Precision  Curved  Plate 
Power  Proof  Press  above  is  precision- 
built  for  absolute  accuracy  in  proofing. 
It  is  as  sensitive  to  inaccuracies  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  instrument.  Its  rapid,  precise 
operation  cuts  proofing  costs. 

For  Exact  Gauging 

The  Claybourn  Preeision  Gauging  Machine — for 
flat  or  curved  plates — checks  thicknesses  to  .001 
of  an  inch.  It  is  also  valuable  for  measuring  the 
thicknesses  of  paper,  cast  typ«;,  printing  bases, 
anil  packing  useil  on  presses  .  .  .  Plates  correctly 
made  anil  priMtfcd  on  Claylioiirn  Precision  Ma¬ 
chinery  will  print  perfectly  on  ClaylMturn  Preci¬ 
sion  PiH'sscs  without  make-ready.  On  ordinary 
presses  a  minimum  of  make-reaily  is  required. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  Claylmum 
Prei'ision  Machinery.  It  is  increasing  accuracy 
and  cutting  production  costs  for  many  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  leailing  printers  and  plate  makers. 


Precigion  Electrotype  and 
Stereotype  Machinery 

Moulding  PreMirfl,  2,000  tnnn  rapacity 
fur  !rad«  wax,  or  mat  moulding 

Sitolldifying  Wax  and  I^ad  Moulding 
PrrtNira  1,00<I  t4»nit  rapacity 

{Flat  and  Curved  Shavrm 
Flat  and  Curved  FinUhing  Shavers 
Non-Stretch  Plate  Cuorra 
Curved  Plate  Refiirmrra 
<!urve<l  Plate  Routers 

Single  anil  Mulll-eolor  Flat  Bed 
Pr«M>f  Presses 

(ranging  Machines 
l.ine-up  and  Register  Systems 


Claybourn  Process  Corporation 

Oriiin3tors  of  Precision  Pnntini  and  Plate  Making  Machinertf 
°  MILWAUKEE  —  WISCONSIN 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


vidual  to  sell  any  material  to  newspapers  SIFTON  RETURNS 

purporting  to  be  a  story  of  my  baseball  Paul  Sifton  returned  to  his  nositi™, 
career— except  the  syndicate  I  have  just  on  the  Sunday  staff  of  New 
mentioned  above.  IVorld  this  week  after  two  monA* 

I  have  been  approached  by  a  number  leave  of  absence.  David  Loth 

...1 _ 


“NO  QUESTIONS  ASKED”  Lost  and  Found  copy,  and  probably  actu-  .  .  .  .  mis  weex  «ier  two  months 

-r  T'  O  T>  f  •  ated  hv  the  hone  of  earning  an  honest  ^  approached  by  a  number  leave  of  absence.  David  Loth,  fomw 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  its  issue  or  two  as  an  n former  su^^^^^  gentlemen  in  the  syndicate  business  Sunday  staff  member  who  retirn^ 

Aug.  30  last  Editor  &  Publish^  lists  Jol  ar  or  two  as  but  have  emphatically  refused  to  give  the  job  temporarily  during  Sifton^ 

wSkTtlnVml  Jrf  oul  any  in  or™„o,.  that  could  IH-  u.ed  scnce,  Icf,  1„,  Chicago  this  .4^ 

newspapers  which  have  annouiiced  tneir  u  -fter  a  search  of  ^  „  '‘sit  relatives.  He  will  sail  for  EurnT 

decision  to  eliminate  the  phrase  .\o  “^re  tLn  tL^vears  was  fi^Uv  ^  ^  received  a  flat-  after  a  short  stay  in  Chicago  to 

Ssem^ts  befoTco^min?^  warded.  He  succeeded  TeateWng  one  ^  iV?.‘‘'’*  S 

n^blS  i-oT  their  ^  overlooked  and  Ihi  '^'•1  ««« 


ho  Shuu,  O.CSC  auve.  s?o.ce,  ett  tor  Chicago  this  week  to 

carefully.  His  patience,  after  a  search  of  ^  ^aa  Tv,ct  i  rPf».;v.aH  a  flat,  'o**  relatives.  He  will  sail  for  Euroj* 

more  than  two  years,  was  finally  re-  ,  rt  a  (  f  tVi  k'  ^  short  stay  m  Chicago  to  begin 

warded.  He  succeeded  in  catching  one  KTxr\val  If  T  * 

which  a  poor  clerk  had  overlooked  and  -"agazmes,  but  Mr.  Walsh  con-  biography  “King  Charles  II, "  will  soon 

he  at  oncrproceeded  to  lodge  informa-  vinced  me  that  I  owed  a  certain  debt  of  be  published. 

,•  appreciation  to  the  .American  newspapers  - . 

Talk  about  Lady  Luck!  and  consequently  my  memoirs  will  appear  RANSOM’S  SUCCESSOR  NAMED 

E.  H.  Macklin,  the  newspaper  sport  pages  first.  Osburn  Zuber,  associate  editor  of  tW 

(_uONNIE  AIACK.  Vf />II f  A  1 0  \  >4 //Tgi*-**#*  f /»4.  L...  t 


publication. 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  Ejutor  &  Pub-  ^ 
lishi:r,  as  I  recall,  a  statement  was  made  tion. 
that  the  New  York  Tinu-s  was  the  first  ti 
newspaper  in  America  to  announce  such 
a  policy.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
taking  in  too  much  territory  in  under¬ 
taking  to  make  such  a  statement.  The 
action  of  the  New'  York  Times  and  other 
United  States  dailies  in  this  matter  was  T< 


Talk  about  Lady  Luck! 

E.  H.  Mac  KLIN, 
General  Manager, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 


CONNIE  MACK’S  STORY 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  is  my 


TOOK  TRAFFIC  POLL 

The  Toledo  Blade  last  week  conducted 
a  poll  of  readers  to  determine  senti- 


RANSOM’S  SUCCESSOR  NAMED 

Osburn  Zuber,  associate  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  /It/i/crfijcr,  has  been 
named  to  the  same  position  with  the 
Birmingham  News  to  succeed  Sejmour 
Ransom  who  died  recently.  Joel  \V 
Woodruff,  veteran  Montgomery  nevis- 


cjnuea  siaies  aaiiics  m  xnis  niaiier  was  lu  i:,wiiuk.  ol  i  Luui.-'nr.R .  ii.  is  mj  „„  ..  u  l  j 

purely  voluntary  as  the  writer  under-  understanding  that  your  magazine  is  a  .  •  r  mntnnets  tn  turn  rftrbt  nn  P^P^’’  made  associate  edi- 

stands  it,  there  being  no  Ihiited  States  source  of  general  information  to  all  ^  tnifiit-.ctc  Advertiser  to  succeed  Zuher 

1....  ™  lUn  ...i,:...-.  .....i,  ..  . .  i  b  If  a  red  signal.  Severa  hundred  motorists  - 


law  on  the  subject  making  such  a  poliev  newspapers  and  I  will  appreciate  it  if  majnritv  favnrincr  rcruial 

compulsory.  you  wilUarry  some  notice  in  your  forth-  voted,  the  majority  favoring  repeal. 

In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in-  coming  issue  regarding  a  book  I  have  .......t.  e  nimr-.n 


In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in-  coming  issue  regarding  a  book  I  have 
elusion  of  such  words  as  “No  questions  prepared  covering  my  career  as  a  base- 
asked"  in  a  I.x>st  and  Found  advertise-  ball  player  and  manager, 
ment  is  unlawful,  a  newspaper  lieing  The  title  will  lie  “My  50  Years  in 


ited,  the  majority  tavoring  repeal.  ADVISES  COPY  INCREASE 

iniNq  II  q  RIIRFAII  • 

JUins  u.  3.  DUKtiAU  nitely  advising  all  clients  to  increase 

George  Gardner,  assistant  aviation  their  advertising  appropriations,”  said 
itor  on  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Trib-  Roger  W.  Babson  on  Sept.  10,  address- 


er  way  bac 
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ment  is  unlawful,  a  newspaper  lieing  The  title  will  lie  “My  50  Years  in  editor  on  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Trib-  Roger  VV.  Babson  on  Sept.  10,  address- 

liable  to  a  penalty  of  $250  recoveralile  Baseball" — to  be  handled  exclusively  by  utic  since  1928,  resigned  this  week  to  be-  ing  the  National  Business  Conference  at 

with  costs  by  any  person  who  sues  for  the  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate.  I  wish  to  come  an  aeronautic  information  expert  Babson  Park,  Mass.  He  also  urged  that 

same  in  any  court  of  comiietent  juris-  emphatically  state  that  I  have  not  author-  for  the  Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  companies  reduce  overhead,  give  better 

diction.  ized  any  association,  syndicate  or  indi-  L'nited  States  Department  of  Commerce,  service,  and  do  research. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  reign  of  - - - 

go(Kl  Oueen  .Anne  in  England.  lomdon 

was  infested  with  pickpixrkets  and  light-  I  |  . 

fingered  gentrv  who  frequently  lifted  lie-  I  J  I  #  I  I 

longings  which  had  a  greater  sentimental  \  ^  I  I  I 

:.':“:c.r"ro;;s £ XrT'rs  KCmCmDCr  W d V  D d C k 

articles  the  ow'ners  were  glail  to  an-  I  “  T  ▼  \mA  J  \,^  IN 

nounce  through  an  advertisement  that  ' 

they  were  prepared  to  pay  in  many  cases  I 

a  reward  in  excess  of  the  intrinsic  value  I  - .  i 

of  the  article  stolen  for  its  return,  and  V  A  /  '"x'x  pSJW**^^niPKtii  f 

the  thieves  W'ere  given  the  assurance  ir  I  I  I  I 

that  no  questions  would  lie  asked.  S'uch  *  ^ 

an  inducement  encouraged  pickpocketing  jjf  ’ i 

and  thievery  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ^ 

act  was  passed  making,  as  I  have  said  I  i)  ^ 

before,  the  employment  in  Lost  and  Il'IiilO  l| 

Found  advertisements  of  such  words  as  I  j 

“No  questions  asked”  unlawful.  I  I ' 

It  was  an  old  act.  so  old  that  few  Ca- 
nadian  newspaper  publishers  had  ever 

heard  of  it.  and  only  two  dailv  newspapers  '  \  yWaji 

in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  so  far  I 

as  1  know,  took  any  precautions  to  see 
that  the  offending  words  were  deleted 

found  admission  to  their  columns.  By  KEROSENE  LAMPS  LIGHTED  MOST  OF  OUR  HOMES? 

a  curious  accident  of  chance  one  of  these 

Frrr^rx\M!^\har^news^per^carrving^a  ALMOST_a9  vast  a8  the  difference  between  trees  suspended  from  overhead  trolley 

sulistantrai  number  of  Lost  and  Found  kerosene  light  and  electric  light  is  the  dif-  rails;  and  the  trees  are  pushed  into  the 

advertisements,  took  what  its  puhli.shers  ference  between  the  hams  of  a  generation  smoke-houses  which  are  often  three,  and 

considered  e\ery  human  precaution  to  ajro  anti  the  Star  Hams  turned  out  today  by  sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  floors  in 

Arm.„ra„.l  Con,^ny.  height,  ^eh  floor  haa  lu  aeparate  ...am 

umns.  The  act  in  question  was  extracted  *”  kerosene-lamp  days  ham  smoking,  coils  for  heating  purposes  and  its  recording 

and  printed  in  large  tsTie  on  cards  which  for  instance,  was  still  done  by  methods  thermometer  which  makes  it  possible  for 

wjre  prominently  displayed  on  the  want  which  had  prevailed  for  generations,  the  smoke-house  operator  to  keep  every 

enjSTo  Sulfv'Sutinrzel  olrm^  Smoke-houses  were  filled  from  the  bottom  section  of  the  smoke-house  at  a  definite 

Found  advertisements  and  delete  in  the  “P^  ''•th  hams  strung  on  long  rods.  As  each  temperature.  A  clean,  even  smoke  is  made 

copy,  if  found,  the  words  referred  to.  layer  of  rods  was  loaded,  the  operator  by  burning  hickory  sawdust  over  gas  flames 

The  superintendent  of  the  news  compos-  climbed  on  top,  laid  down  a  board  and  in  the  basement. 

his^eTth?\\St  'Ad  mlki’-up  men^’Lre  began  another  layer  with  hams  laboriously  Accurate  checks  on  temperature  and 

enjoined  to  be  careful,  and  the  proof-  passed  up  trom  below.  It  was  a  slow,  time-  smoke  enable  Armour  and  Company  to  pro¬ 
readers  likewise.  Consuming  task.  duce  hams  of  uniformly  mild,  delicate 

What  was  the  result?  Newspapers  all  Furthermore,  temperature  regulation  flavor;  and  refrigeration  and  careful 

wer  Canady  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  during  the  smoking  process  was  largely  handling  permit  of  their  delivery  in  prime 

this  ancient  Oueen  .Anne  law,  carried  time  .  i  *  i  l  ^  j...  ®  .  .i  .  -i  i  ^ 

after  time  Lost  and  Found  advertisements  human  guesswork.  1  he  smoke-house  oper-  condition  to  the  retail  market  where  the 

containing  the  offending  words.  These  ator  built  his  fire  of  hickory  logs  and  housewife  can  always  get  them. 

papers  were  never  nrosecuted.  no  action  depended  on  his  experience  to  tell  when  the  Great,  indeed,  is  the  improvement  that 

was  ever  taken  against  them,  the  public  fire  was  giving  off  enough  heat  and  enough  thetasty.fine-flavored, 

of  tSoHOuTenZrKw.^T^^^^  smoke.  Naturally  an  ^en  distribution  of  well-kept  Stair  Hams  of 

for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  which  had  heat  and  smoke  was  difhcult  if  not  actually  this  modern  day  show  ^ 

exercised  everv  vigilance,  taken  every  impossible.  over  the  hams  of  the 

precaution,  safeguarding,  as  it  thought,  in  Today,  the  hams  are  loaded  on  huge  iron  kerosene-lamp  days.  President 

e\ery  way  any  chance  of  a  slip,  to  be 
the  only  newspaper  in  Canada  to  be 

haled  into  court  charged  with  publishing  k  |F“\\//  K  VI PN  1”  P)  IN.  I 

one  of  these  particular  advertisements.  Tiir  l\jr~  XX/  ANH  /vlV  J  Jrf\  PSl 

And  how  did  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  '  t  I  Nl_  VV  /AINU'  I  V  N 

^rerTEaiK^^^^  ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 

to  found  a  home,  settled  in  a  town  some  »  ▼  iV^  ^  ^  # 

hundreds  or  so  miles  from  Winnipeg,  and  1 1  C  A 

happening  to  be  familiar  with  the  old  U* 

Oueen  Anne  law,  and  discovering  that 

the  Free  Press  published  an  array  of  I  •  * 


Almost  as  vast  as  the  difference  between 
kerosene  light  and  electric  light  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  hams  of  a  generation 
ago  anti  the  Star  Hams  turned  out  today  by 
Armour  and  Company. 

In  the  kerosene-lamp  days  ham  smoking, 
for  instance,  was  still  done  by  methods 
which  had  prevailed  for  generations. 
Smoke-houses  were  filled  from  the  bottom 
up,  with  hams  strung  on  long  rods.  As  each 
layer  of  rods  was  loaded,  the  operator 
climbed  on  top,  laid  down  a  board  and 
began  another  layer  with  hams  laboriously 
passed  up  from  below.  It  was  a  slow,  time- 
consuming  task. 

Furthermore,  temperature  regulation 
during  the  smoking  process  was  largely 
human  guesswork.  The  smoke-house  oper¬ 
ator  built  his  fire  of  hickory  logs  and 
depended  on  his  experience  to  tell  when  the 
fire  was  giving  off  enough  heat  and  enough 
smoke.  Naturally  an  even  distribution  of 
heat  and  smoke  was  difficult  if  not  actually 
impossible. 

Today,  the  hams  are  loaded  on  huge  iron 


trees  suspended  from  overhead  trolley 
rails;  and  the  trees  are  pushed  into  the 
smoke-houses  which  are  often  three,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  floors  in 
height.  Each  floor  has  its  separate  steam 
coils  for  heating  purposes  and  its  recording 
thermometer  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  smoke-house  operator  to  keep  every 
section  of  the  smoke-house  at  a  definite 
temperature.  A  clean,  even  smoke  is  made 
by  burning  hickory  sawdust  over  gas  flames 
in  the  basement. 

Accurate  checks  on  temperature  and 
smoke  enable  Armour  and  Company  to  pro¬ 
duce  hams  of  uniformly  mild,  delicate 
flavor;  and  refrigeration  and  careful 
handling  permit  of  their  delivery  in  prime 
condition  to  the  retail  market  where  the 
housewife  can  always  get  them. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  improvement  that 
thetasty.fi  ne-fl  avored, 
well-kept  Star  Hams  of 
this  modern  day  show  ^ 
over  the  hams  of  the 

kerosene-lamp  days.  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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Read  What 


'Advertising  the  Most  Important 
Factor  in  the  World  Today” 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ft  Market  Guide 


Mr.  Frank  Lawrence 

Contract  Department 

Batton,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn 
New  York  City 

has  to  say 
about  the 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 


Mr.  James  W.  Brown, 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

Times  Ruildinft, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown: 

We  are  looking  forward 
with  renewed  interest  to  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher's  Market 
Guide,  for  we  know  it  will 
contain  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  of  which  we  can  make 
good  use. 

This  Market  Guide  has, 
since  its  beginning,  been  of 
great  service  to  us,  and  we 
congratulate  you  that  it  is  to 
be  materially  enlarged  and 
broadened  in  scope. 

The  weekly  issues  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  the  Year 
Book  have  also  done  a  real 
job  in  supplying  us  with  up- 
to-date  news  and  important 
data. 

With  bf^t  wishes,  1  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

F.  M.  Lawrence, 

Secretary, 

BATTKN,  BARTON,  DI  RSTINE 
&  OSBORN,  Inc. 
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The  time  is  here  for  you  to  avail  yourself  of  space  alongside  the  market  story 
of  your  city  for  1931.  Once  every  year,  we  present  to  you  this  opportunity 
to  tell  your  story  of  what  you  have  to  offer  to  advertisers  who  are  looking 
for  national  business. 

The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  read  by  the  executives  who  have  the  destinies  of 
the  greatest  advertising  appropriations  at  their  disposal  and  in  no  other  way 
can  you  give  them  a  continual  demonstration  of  your  ability  to  sell  their  mer- 
chamlise  as  by  the  use  of  the  GUIDE. 

Over  TWO  HUNDRED  satisfied  advertisers  used  the  GUIDE  last  year.  Res¬ 
ervations  are  now  being  receiveil — ilo  not  procrastinate  but  send  yours  in  NOW. 
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LONG  ABLE  TO  COERCE  OR  DELUDE  ALL 
EXCEPT  PRESS,  SAYS  EDITOR 

Alienated  Newspapers  by  Reckless  Spending,  EfiForts  to 
Dominate  Departments,  “Exposure”  Threats,  Tax  and 
Gag  Laws — Addressed  Reporters  With  Insult 

By  CXARKC  SALMON 

Manacing  Editor,  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Puauiau) 

UNDERSTAND  anythir^  about 

current  Louisiana  affairs  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  that  there  never  was  an¬ 
other  Huey  Long  and  never  another 
State  like  Louisiana  under  him.  If  this 
is  not  clear  nothing  about  present  condi¬ 
tions  is  credible.  Everything  becomes  a 
fantastic  joke.  The  spectacle  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor  repeatedly  insulting  reporters,  be¬ 
ing  struck  in  the  face  by  one  of  them 
at  last  and  warning  the  reporter  that  he 
might  have  been  killed  for  even  entering 
his  suite,  “for  I  always  have  armed  men 
around  me’’  takes  on  its  full  meaning 
only  when  all  the  attendant  phases  of  the 
Louisiana  nightmare  are  beheld  as  sub¬ 
stantial  realities  and  not  as  distorted 
images. 

The  blow  which  reporter  William  Wie- 
gand  of  the  Item  landed  upon  the  mouth 
of  Gov.  Long  in  a  hotel  corridor  on 
September  8  was  the  climax  of  a  fight 
between  the  press  and  Gov.  Long  which 
began  when  he  first  appeared  in  public 
affairs.  It  has  been,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie 
bitterest  fought  struggles  between  press 
and  an  official  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  No  name  has  been  too  vile  for 
Long  to  apply  to  the  press  and  no  term 
too  strong  for  the  press  to  apply  to  him. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  state  to  denounce  Long  as  a 
demagogue.  This  paper’s  campaign 
against  him  as  a  fraud  has  been  directed 
largely  by  Marshall  Ballard,  famed  for 
his  sarcastic  editorials.  It  began  when 
Long  ran  for  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  has  continued  with  increas¬ 
ing  intensity  to  this  day. 

In  his  first  campaign  for  the  Governor¬ 
ship  in  1922  Huey  Long  had  a  large 
part  of  the  press  with  him.  In  his 
second  campaign  he  had  a  considerable. 
Out  smaller,  section.  When  he  became 
governor,  his  press  support  increased, 
but  from  first  to  last  the  Item  thundered 
against  him.  Toward  this  paper,  then, 
he  directed  from  first  to  last  the  greater 
part  of  his  hatred. 

The  New  Orleans  States  and  the 
Shreveport  Times,  published  by  Col. 
Robert  Ewing,  supported  Long  for  the 
governorship  in  1927.  The  Nerv  Orleans 
Times-PicayMne  supported  Gov.  O.  H. 
Simpson.  But  when  it  was  apparent 
that  neither  Simpson  nor  Wilson,  the 
regular  candidate,  had  a  majority,  the 
Times- Picayune  opposed  a  second  prim¬ 
ary.  I.ong  won  the  governorship. 

Long’s  efforts  wore  from  the  first 
directed  toward  seizing  every  board  and 
bureau  of  the  state.  He  succeeded  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  making  himself  the 
most  powerful  governor  the  state  ever 
had.  He  put  through  the  legislature 
“mv  pack  of  cards  that  I  shuffle  as  I 
please’’  bills  to  provide  free  school  books 
for  all  children,  whether  in  public  or 
private  schools  and  for  issuing  about 
$20,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  paving. 

The  monev  was  to  he  spent  by  the  high¬ 
way  commission  which  has  absolutely 
under  the  governor’s  domination.  The 
opposition  press  demanded  that  safe¬ 
guards  be  thrown  around  it  and  succeeded 
in  having  Long  named  an  extra-legal 
advisory  committee  to  supervise  the  ex¬ 
penditures.  Many  hard  words  were  ex¬ 
changed  in  this  campaign.  Long  was 
charged  with  seeking  the  funds  to  in¬ 
crease  and  perpetuate  his  power.  He 
replied  that  the  papers  wanted  to  run  the 
state,  and.  being  unable  to  do  so  were 
determined  to  prevent  progress. 

The  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  which  the  governor 
was  guilty  during  the  first  regular  ses¬ 
sion  led  to  his  impeachment  and  the 
Times-Pica>Tine  joined  the  Item  in  de¬ 
manding  his  conviction.  I-ong  redou¬ 
bled  his  denunciation  of  the  newspapers 
as  Iving  thieves. 

The  governor  went  about  the  state 


vilifying  the  papers  in  unprintable  terms. 
He  made  a  practise  of  insulting  reporters 
who  were  covering  his  speeches,  calling 
them  “skunks”  and  “liars”.  It  seems 
that  he  was  more  temperate  in  his  tele¬ 
phonic  conversations  with  reporters  of 
other  papers  than  with  those  of  the 
Item  and  Tribune.  The  writer  knows 
from  personal  experience  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  stock  greeting  to  these  men  was 
“go  to  hell,  you - .” 

In  the  regular  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  this  year  the  governor  sought  to 
increase  the  road  bond  issue  to  $68,000,- 
000  and  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
More  papers  drifted  away  from  him, 
the  editors  having  observed  the  small 
value  the  state  was  getting  for  the  first 
bond  issue.  In  a  frenzy,  the  governor 
had  introduced  two*  measures  designed  to 
bring  the  press  into  line.  The  first, 
modeled  on  the  Minnesota  law,  would 
have  made  possible  the  suppression  ais  a 
nuisance  of  any  paper  convicted  of  libel. 
The  second  would  have  levied  a  tax  of 
15  per  cent  upon  the  gross  advertising 
revenue  of  all  papers.  These  proposals 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  press. 

These  measures  were  defeated  in  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Governor’s  fury  against  the 
press  increased.  The  press  began  using 
stronger  and  plainer  language  against 
him.  Long  redoubled  his  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  confidence  in  the  press.  His  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  truth  was  amazing,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  very  enormity 
of  his  falsification  was  to  a  large  degree 
successful.  It  was  impossible  for  people 
to  see  him  stand  upon  a  platform  and 
hear  him  make  the  statements  and  then 
later  believe  that  they  were  as  unfounded 
as  the  press  subsequently  showed  them 
to  he. 

But  another  source  of  hatred  for  the 
press  of  New  Orleans  w’as  the  defeat  of 
his  efforts  to  enlist  support  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city. 

He  persuaded  some  business  men,  that 
he  would  lift  the  bonded  debt  of  the  port 
if  they  would  support  his  road  bonds. 
They  would  have  agreed  if  the  news¬ 
papers  had  not  held  out  strongly  for  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards. 

The  governor  finally  agreed  to  these 
safeguards  in  every  detail,  and  in  his 


weekly  announced  the  agreement  (all 
but  one  copy  of  this  edition  was  destroyed 
before  it  reached  the  street)  and  then 
ran  out  on  his  word. 

Long  there  demonstrated  that  he  was 
able  to  delude  or  coerce  almost  every 
interest  in  the  state  except  the  press. 
The  campaign  for  the  senate  was  on. 
His  language  now  became  unfit  for  pool 
rooms  when  he  discussed  papers  and  re¬ 
porters. 

Such  was  the  situation  Monday  of  this 
week  when  Wiegand  went  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  deputy  marshal  to  watch  the  gov¬ 
ernor  served  with  a  subpoena  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  kidnapping  case. 

IRBY  APPEARS 


FORMING  NEW  GROUP 
TO  PROMOTE  COAST 

Pacific  Travel  Aisociation  Expeet«j 
to  Map  Big  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign  at  Meeting  in 
San  Francisco 


Witness,  Thought  Kidnapped,  Says 
He  Was  on  Fishing  Trip 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  10. — 
Samuel  Irby,  misino-  witness  in  an  alleged 
graft  case  of  political  importance  in 
Ix)uisiana’s  Democratic  primary,  appeared 
in  Federal  Court  at  noon  Wednesday 
and  testified  that  he  had  been  on  a  fishing 
trip  for  several  days  with  James  Terrell, 
divorced  husband  of  Miss  Alice  Grosjean, 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Huey  P. 
Long. 

Irby,  through  his  attorneys,  filed  a 
motion  for  dismissal  of  the  suit  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  free  him  and 
'Terrell,  who  was  also  missing.  The  suit 
was  dismissed.  Authorities  had  believed 
that  Irby  and  Terrell  were  being  held 
under  duress  by  state  officers  until  after 
election  so  that  they  could  not  testify 
in  an  alleged  graft  involving  the  state 
highway  department.  Terrell  departed 
for  his  home  in  Eldorado,  Ark. 


JOHN  C.  MOORE  WEDS 

John  C.  Moore,  business  manager  of 
British  United  Press,  and  Frances 
Eleanor  Dockrill,  daughter  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Dockrill,  Toronto,  were 
married  at  St.  James  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
Sept.  9.  A  reception  followed  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel.  Mr. .  Moore  wpt 
to  London  to  take  his  present  position 
a  year  ago  after  10  years  with  United 
Press  in  New  York.  He  met  Miss  Dock¬ 
rill  there  last  winter.  He  and  his  bride 
were  to  sail  for  London  from  Montreal, 
Sept.  12. 


CHAPTER  OF  VIOLENCE  CLIMAXES  WAR  OF 
LOUISIANA  PRESS  AND  GOVERNOR 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


him  by  Elierhard  Deutsch,  an  attorney, 
brother  of  Herman  Deutsch,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Item.  In  conclusion,  the 
statement  expressed  Irby’s  bewilderment 
over  the  $2..500  and  turned  the  money 
over  to  Long’s  campaign  fund. 

The  next  morning  in  federal  court. 
Long  produced  a  huge  roll  of  bills,  and 
slowly  counted  the  money  as  he  sat  on 
the  witness  stand  and  answered  questions 
about  Irby’s  disappearance. 

The  heated  skirmishes  between  Long’s 
forces  and  the  Ixiuisiana  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  recent  weeks  recalls  other  tyrannical 
methods  employed  by  the  governor — 
namely  the  newspaper  gag  and  tax  laws 
he  attempted  to  railroad  through  the 
state  legislature,  and  the  threats  of  “ex¬ 
posure”  he  made  against  Charles  P. 
Clanship,  publisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times,  whose  brother  is 
confined  in  the  East  Louisiana  hospital 
for  the  insane. 

The  newspaper  tax  law,  introduced 
during  the  1930  session  of  legislature  by 
representative  Howard  Letissier  of  Cata¬ 
houla,  proposed  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on 
gross  advertising  revenue,  aside  from  the 
property  and  other  taxes.  The  committee 
on  ways  and  means  killed  the  proposed 
bill. 


Railway,  steamship  and  hotel  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco  Monday,  Sept.  IS,  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  permanent  cooperative  organia- 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  Pacific  Travel 
Association,  it  has  been  learned  through 
D.  H.  Lawson,  secretary  of  the  new 
organization. 

Featuring  the  meeting  will  be  discus- 
sion  of  a  proposal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  fund  for  an  aggressive 
advertising  campaign. 

Paul  Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway,  is  chairman  of  the 
managerial  committee  which  will  report 
at  the  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  sessions 
will  open  at  11  a.m.,  and  last  until  ev^ 
ning. 

Major  transportation  and  hotel  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Coast  will  participate.  Or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  the  proposal 
for  extensive  advertising  of  the  Pacific 
Empire  include  the  Matson  and  Dol¬ 
lar  steamship  lines  and  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Western  Pacific  railroads. 

It  is  believed  that  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  similar  to  that  of  the  All-Year 
Club  of  Southern  California  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  gathering. 

Mr.  Lawson,  the  secretary,  recently 
went  to  San  Francisco  after  two  yean 
of  what  he  terms  “selling  the  Far  East" 
in  New  York.  Previous  to  that  he  wa 
a  working  newspaper  man  in  the  Orient 
for  eight  years.  He  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Chinese  Press  at  Shanghai  and 
of  the  Daily  Bulletin  of  Manila,  P.  I. 

WASTE  INSTITUTE  FORMED 


TERRETT  TO  PARAMOUNT 

Courtenay  Terrett,  Nezv  York  World 
reporter,  left  that  paper  last  week  to 
join  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  will  write  dialogue  and  scen¬ 
arios  for  the  talkies. 


The  gag  law,  introduced  by  senator 
Thomas  C.  Wingate  of  Lecsville,  was 
similar  to  the  Minnesota  Gag  Law,  re¬ 
stricting  the  scope  of  newspaper  comment 
on  public  affairs.  The  bill  died  a  natural 
death  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Manship  case  aroused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  every  newspaper  man  in  the  state. 
In  1929  Long  called  a  special  session  of 
legi.slature  to  consider  an  occupational 
license  tax  on  oil  refineries.  Opposition 
to  the  proposed  tax  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
Manship  through  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  State-Times,  and  Long  sent  word 
to  the  publisher  that  if  he  did  not  restrain 
his  comment,  he  would  broadcast  the 
“true”  cause  for  the  insanity  of  Mr.  Man- 
ship’s  brother,  Mr.  Manship’s  brother 
was  confined  in  the  hospital  after  having 
been  shell-shocked  during  service  over¬ 
seas. 

Upon  this  case — attempted  blackmail — 
was  based  the  first  count  of  eight  brought 
against  Long  in  the  impeachment  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  during  the  special 
session  of  legislature  he  had  called. 
Long,  however,  was  not  impeached.  A 
“Round-Robin”  was  signed  by  fifteen 
senators,  declaring  that  they  would  not 
impeach  Long  regardless  of  the  evidence 
produced. 


Paper  Stock  Firm  RepreientatiTM 

Organize  at  Chicago  Meeting 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sepi'.  11 — The  Waste  Paper 
Institute  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  industry  here  yes¬ 
terday.  Ninety  percent  of  the  firms 
represented  have  applied  for  member¬ 
ship. 

Benjamin  Schwartz,  director  general 
of  the  institute  of  scrap  iron  and  steel 
outlined  the  objects  of  the  new  institute 
as  follows :  The  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  education  in  costs,  im¬ 
proving  the  service  in  the  industry  and 
eliminating  waste  and  duplication,  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  producers  of  waste 
paper  and  the  paper  mills  that  consume 
waste  paper  as  a  raw  material,  estab¬ 
lishing  wider  use  and  freer  distribution 
and  engaging  in  other  research  for  the 
improvement  of  the  industry. 

Newell  Lewis,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Paper  Stock  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman. 
Others  elected  pending  incorporation  of 
the  institute  are:  David  Charak,  Fed¬ 
eral  Paper  Stock  Company,  St.  Louis, 
vice  president ;  John  Winter,  Winter 
Paper  Stock  Company,  Cleveland,  sK- 
retary,  and  Samuel  Cohen,  Omaha 
Paper  Stock  Company,  Omaha,  treas¬ 
urer. 


MISS  LANDENBERGER  TO  WED 

The  engagement  of  Mary  E.  Landen- 
berger,  of  the  King  Features  Syndicates 
promotion  department,  to  Richard  B. 
Scandrett,  Jr.,  New  York  attorney,  w^ 
announced  by  Miss  Landenbergers 
mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Landenberger  pt 
Philadelphia,  this  week.  Both  MU* 
landenberger  and  Mr.  Scandrett  form¬ 
erly  lived  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  *“** 
I.andenberger  was  graduated  from  Sy¬ 
racuse  University  in  1926,  and 
Scandrett  from  Amherst  in  1911. 


INJURED  IN  CRASH 

Edward  F.  Alles,  publisher  of  the 
Vernon  (Ind.)  Democrat  was  injurw 
seriously  Sept.  5  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  his  home.  He  suffered  a  la<^- 
ated  arm,  a  broken  jaw,  head  wounds 
and  possible  internal  injuries. 
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OVN  VOQyD 

or  LetTfeRS 


'T'  HE  ghastliest  collection  of  pictures 
ever  to  appear  in  print  for  public 
sale  is  contained  in  “X  Marks  the  Spot — 
Chicago  Gang  Wars  In  Pictures”  issued 
in  Chicago  last  week  by  the  Spot  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  selling  for  $1. 

Bullet-riddled  bodies  of  noted  gang¬ 
sters  photographed  where  they  fell,  or 
reposing  on  slabs  in  the  morgue,  are 
shown  on  virtually  every  page,  and  with 
the  pictures  a  compact,  connected  story 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  Chicago 
gangs  is  presented,  beginning  with  the 
hiring  in  1919  by  Big  Jim  Colosimo  of 
a  “quiet,  furtive”  young  Italian  gangster 
from  New  York — A1  Capone — to  act  -s 
his  bodyguard. 

Gruesome  as  the  pictures  are,  the 
authors,  two  Chicago  newspaper  men 
who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous,  have 
in  their  foreword  and  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  their  materials,  made  the  book 
more  than  a  mere  bid  for  sales  among 
the  sensationally  minded. 

Referring  to  the  Valentine  Day  massa¬ 
cre  picture  which  was  printed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  country 
as  a  shocking  example  of  gang  terrorism, 
the  authors  say: 

“A  famous  Xcw  York  newsjiaper  editor  com- 
mentiiiR  in  Eiutor  St  Ptbushkr  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Valentine  massacre  picture  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘it  was  a  more  imwerful  example  of 
the  defiance  of  law  and  oriler  hy  the  under¬ 
world  than  could  he  drawn  in  25  columns  of 
editorials.' 

“In  Chicago  the  tendency  to  puhlish  death 
pictures,  particularly  of  slain  gangsters  is  de¬ 
finite  and  growing.  And  the  result  is  the  pas¬ 
sing  of  gangster.  It  is  interesting  to  si>eculate 
on  what  the  effect  might  have  lieen  on  crime 
in  Chicago  if  this  tendency  had  manifested 
itself  on  jage  one  four  or  five  years  ago. 

“X  Marks  the  SiKit  publishes  those  iiictures 
for  the  first  time.  The  body  of  the  gangster 
which  was  Wotted  out  and  an  X  substituted  is 
restored  as  the  camera  saw  it.  You  have  read 
the  story  in  countless  volumes,  now,  for  the 
first  time  you  can  see  it.  You  will  see 
Chicago  crime  ‘put  on  the  s|K)t.’  ” 

The  last  chapter  of  the  btuik  is  titled 
“Jake  Lingle”  and  retells  the  story  of 
the  slain  Chica-yo  Tribune  police  reporter. 

The  story  of  the  gang  wars  is  told 
swiftly,  crisply,  and  with  mordant 
humor  at  times. 

“The  Big  Fellow” — A1  Capone,  is 
shown  in  several  striking  poses. 

The  book  is  recommended  to  every 
newspaper  man  who  has  reached  “the 
spot"  with  the  first  police  squad,  and 
perhaps  even  to  those  critics  of  news¬ 
papers  who  feel  that  this  nice  world  is 
iieing  libeled  by  the  printing  of  crime 
news  in  the  daily  newspapers. — \V.  L.  If. 
*  *  ♦ 

^  WO  Pacific  Coast  reporters,  fed 
-*■  up  on  their  jobs,  shipped  on  the 
freighter  “The  West  Wanderer”  to  the 
Orient  “to  find  the  lost  Atlantis  and 
chart  it  for  future  reference  of  tired 
newspaper  men."  Of  course  they  never 
found  it,  hut  they  did  discover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  things,  including  adventure 
on  the  waterfronts  of  Japanese.  Chinese 
and  Philippine  cities,  and  on  the  bulky 
old  ship  herself.  It  is  all  set  down  in  a 
boisterous  and  care- free  fashion  in 
“Ocean  Parade,”  recently  published  by 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  The  authors 
are  Leon  K.  Byrne  and  Frit j  off  Mikel- 
son. 

The  jacket  of  the  book  loudly  pro¬ 
claims  that  everything  in  the  liook  is 
absolutely  true,  which  is  not  hard  to 
believe,  although  there  are  some  nearly 
incredible  experiences  related ;  any  two 
young  men  so  aggressively  in  search  of 
adventure  as  these  two  reporters  were 
would  find  it  anywhere.  They  land 
adventures  much  as  a  plumber  supply 
salesman  lands  a  big  contract  for  his 
goods.  Instead  of  sales  science  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  hot  “prospect”  in  sight,  the 
two  writers  had  John  Masefield,  Donn 
Byrne,  and  Rostand  as  ammunition,  and 
an  unlimited  territory  in  which  to  work. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  the  zestfulness 
of  the  two. 

This  is  an  unusual  book  of  the  sea, 
unusual  because  of  the  flip  and  hearty 
and  consi.stentlv  bantering  attitude  of 
the  writers.  The  steady  interchange  of 


invective  in  the  fo'c'sle,  the  bloody  and 
amusing  quarrels  between  the  sailors, 
the  lusty  drinking  in  port,  the  swagger¬ 
ing  carousals,  the  cursing  at  tempestu¬ 
ous  weather — all  are  told  in  a  light 
vein  bordering  even  on  the  ridiculous 
and  never  once  tending  toward  the  seri¬ 
ous.  And  yet  above  the  drunken  yells 
and  obscene  clatter  of  their  shipmates 
Byrne  and  Mikelson  have  —  inadvert¬ 
ently,  it  .seems — given  us  an  authentic 
idea  of  what  sailing  in  this  modern 
world  means  to  the  fo’c’sle  inhabitant. 
The  writers,  it  is  true,  were  vacation 
sailors,  but  by  the  end  of  their  trip 
thev  were  receiving  raps  on  the  chin 
and  breaking  bottles  over  the  pates  of 
their  companions  with  the  nonchalance 
of  the  saltiest. 

Interlarded  in  this  narrative  are. 
quite  naturallv.  the  romantic  overtones. 
Li  Po.  of  “Messer  Marco  Polo”  was 
waiting  under  the  willow  branches  that 
hung  over  every  wall  the  writers  passed 
on  their  shore  leaves.  But  there  is  not 
too  much  of  this  sloe-eyed  maiden,  nor 
too  much,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
sailor’s  wenches.  Some  of  the  romantic 
interpolations  smack  of  sophomore  Eng¬ 
lish  themes,  and  a  number  of  the  fisti¬ 
cuffs  accounts,  with  our  heroes  flooring 
men  twice  their  stature  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  herd  of  oxen,  give  us  an 
idea  of  what  the  Rover  Boys  might 
have  been  if  they  had  grown  up  in  this 
generation,  but  these  form  but  fleeting 
impressions  and  do  not  cast  their  shadow 
over  the  volume. 

The  iKiok  is  an  effective  and  some¬ 
what  disturbing  antidote  for  those  who 
are  waterlogged  with  -routine — and  that’s 
saying  a  lot. — J.  \V.  P. 

'  ♦  *  * 

66  A  BUSINESS  which  demands  skill 
and  prays  for  luck.”  is  the  way 
the  Septeml)er  number  of  T  ortunr 
descrif)es  the  news  picture  industry. 
I’nder  the  title.  “Newsnictures  Ignore 
Profit  and  Ix)ss.”  the  article  generalizes 
on  the  business  of  the  “Big  Five” ; 
Hearst  International.  A.  P..  P.  & 
Acme  and  Wide  World. 

“Newsnictures  is  not  a  business  like 
another.”  the  article  says,  and  adds : 

Basically  it  is  ahsurdl.v  simple.  Some¬ 
thing  important  hannens  and  is  recorded  on 
the  newscamera's  cold  eye.  That  is  all.  Excejit 
that  important  things  happen  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  storms,  pitch-hlack  night,  leagues  under 
the  sea.  miles  above  the  earth,  in  planes, 
trains,  ships,  buildings,  bathtubs. 

“King  Hearst”  is  given  the  laurel 
wreath  in  the  first  part  of  the  article 
for  pioneering  the  business,  and  forcing 
other  publishers  to  follow  in  h'S  footsteps. 
The  storv  of  his  Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
fight  picture,  the  first  example  of  “wild 
extravagance”  the  sinking  of  the  S.  S. 
.Audacious  during  the  war.  and  other  of 
his  SCOOPS  arc  again  detailed  in  enter¬ 
taining  fashion,  as  also  is  his  successful 
entrv  into  newsreels. 

Speaking  of  the  profit  and  loss  angle 
the  article  says : 

Acmr  is  rroud  of  scooping  the 
Bremen  (not  the  liner  hut  the  airolane.  .> 

at  a  eost  of  $18,000.  (^f  th!«  Acme  paid 
$15,000,  and  oth^^r  services  with  whom  the 
scoop  was  “split,**  the  rest.  A  plane  to  fly 
pictures  of  Colonel  Lindherp'h*s  crash  in  Mex¬ 
ico  to  St.  Louis  cost  Acme  $1,700. 

Wide  World,  the  article  says,  “has  the 
record  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  old 
guard  to  show  a  tiny  profit.”  This  profit, 
it  is  added,  is  the  result  of  “a  discreet 
economy.” 

The  changes  that  telephoto  has  brought 
in  the  business  and  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  services  is  also  related  in 
detail.  The  article  is.  of  course,  effec¬ 
tively  illustrated. — J.  W.  P. 

*  '♦  * 

66C  H.AKE  ‘Em  Up — A  Practical 
Handbook  of  Polite  Drinking”  is 
a  convivial  contribution  to  fall  reading 
hv  Virginia  Elliott  and  Phil  D.  Stong, 
the  latter  radio  editor  of  the  Nnv  York 
Mornitif]  World.  Recipes  for  canapes 
and  cocktails  are  included  in  the  slim 
Aolume,  which  is  puhli.shed  hv  Brewer 
&  Warren,  New  York. — W.  L.  B. 


INDIANA’S 

Sources  of  Wealth 
Are  Widely  Varied 


ill 


'  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

IMP.  GR055  INCOME  figures  for  gross  income 
FROM  CROPLAND  ANIMAL  from  farm  crops  and  ani- 

PR0PUCT5 - -  products  for  1928 

Ji  00*1  or /I  i\ni\  government  statis- 

$332,36^000  .o';:!  "zt: 

»of  income  shown  here, 

making  Indiana  the  sev¬ 

enth  “Food  State”  in  the 

Indiana  crops  suffered  to 
a  certain  extent  in  some 

sections  of  the  state,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long-continued 
Summer  drought  of  1930, 
which  was  prevalent  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  Indiana’s  “gen¬ 
eral  average”  of  returns 
from  other  and  greater  re¬ 
sources  far  more  than 
makes  up  for  an  “off"  crop 

A  glance  at  Indiana’s  im¬ 
mensely  important  array 
of  assets  shows  why  In¬ 
diana  always  is  listed  as 
“good  busineBss”  by  national  advertisers.  Besides  a  fertile  soil  the 
state  is  richly  endowed  in  coal,  oil,  and  lumber  (hardwood).  But 
its  greatest  source  of  wealth  conies  from  its  many  varied  industries 
and  manufacturies. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  designates  Indiana  the  third 
state  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  finished  rolled  iron  and  steel, 
Indiana’s  1929  rolling  mill  tonnage  totalling  5,144,991  tons.  The 
Indiana  steel  industry  operates  24  establishments  and  pays  more  than 
30,000  workers  over  $50,000,000  a  year. 

Indiana’s  industries  also  include  78  automobile  and  auto  parts 
factories  with  over  25,000  employes  earning  nearly  $40,000,000  a  year, 
with  an  output  valued  at  $202,557,372  (1927).  There  are  numerous 
other  industries  nearly  as  large. 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturers  (last  figures,  1927)  reported 
4,726  establishments  with  280,717  employes  earning  $375,217,514.  and 
a  production  total  worth  $2,153,479,432.  Latest  reports  show  activities 
in  most  lines  “briskening  up”  for  a  “real  good  Fall.” 

The  national  merchandiser  who  uses  the  following  newspapers  will 
take  the  surest  way  to  extract  that  “good  business”  from  his  Indiana 
advertising. 


’’good  business” 


**Columbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,122 

Rate  (or 
S.OOO 
lines 

.03 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (M) 

45,831 

.09 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (S) 

33,478 

.09 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel...., 

. (E) 

49,880 

.12 

**Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

141,144 

.27 

**Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

115,155 

.20 

**Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

152,826 

.27 

•‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

..(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herabb Argus . 

. (E) 

7,006 

.04 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15.970 

.08 

ttShelbvville  Democrat . . 

. (E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30,154.  ..(E) 

31,691 

.08 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune. .  (S)  28.095. ..(  E) 

25.260 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

..(M&E) 

43,051 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

21,396 

.07 

••Vincennes  (Commercial . 

. (M) 

6,583 

.Ot 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.01 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

•*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  March  31,  1930. 
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THEY 

applaud 

MISTAKES 


All  newspaper  publishers  profess  to  believe  that  mer^ 
chants  and  manufacturers  make  costly  mistakes  when 
they  curtail  advertising  expenditures  in  so-called 
"hard-times.” 

Yet  many  newspaper  publishers  turn  around  and  do  the 
same  thing  themselves  when  linage  is  withheld  and 
effectively  applaud  and  imitate  such  mistakes. 

These  publishers  are  like  the  restauranteur  who  would 
not  eat  in  his  own  restaurant.  They  say  advertising 
will  create  sales  and  urge  their  own  salesmen  to  sell 
this  idea  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  believe  in  it  themselves  for  their 
own  business. 

All  over  the  United  States  up-and-coming  newspaper 
publishers  are  proving  day  after  day  that  there  are 
healthy  space  contracts  being  made  by  national 
advertisers. 

Such  Publishers  are  backing  up  their  representatives  with 
good  promotion  campaigns  in  EDITOR  ^  PUB¬ 
LISHER — which  proves  to  prospects  that  those  who 
sell  advertising  believe  in  advertising's  power  to  aid  in 
making  sales. 

Wise  advertisers  and  smart  publishers  are  buying  space 
better  today  than  ever  before — they  are  only  elimi¬ 
nating  unprofitable  markets  and  slow-return  media. 

Which  is  the  reason  why  over  300  of  America's  leading 
newspapers  do  not  curtail  their  advertising  in 

EDITOR  dr  PUBLISHER. 


''1930  Belongs  to  Advertisers' 


EDITOR 

PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building 
Times  Square 
New  York  City 


■ 
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VETERAN  CAMERAMAN  DIES 


Ru««ell  T.  Phillip*  of  Syracuse  Journal 

Serred  25  Years  on  N.  Y.  Herald 

Russell  T.  Phillips,  one  of  America’s 
pioneer  newspaper  photographers,  made 
his  last  news  picture  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
6,  a  few  hours  before  he  went  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  at  Syracuse,  suffering  from 
a  stroke.  He  died  shortly  after  noon 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Phillips  came  to  Syracuse  in  1922, 
and  although  he  was  70,  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  as  news  photographer  for  the 
Syracuse  Journal  until  the  stroke  laid 
him  low  on  Saturday  evening. 

He  was  born  in  Algonquin,  Ill.,  and 
entered  on  a  newspaper  career  more  than 
50  years  ago  when  he  obtained  a  position 
with  the  old  New  York  Mail  and  Ex¬ 
press.  From  there  he  went  to  the  New 
York  Herald  and  for  25  years,  during 
the  regime  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  he 
“covered"  many  famous  stories.  The 
Herald  was  combined  with  the  Tribune 
in  1924  to  form  the  Herald  Tribune. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war,  he 
volunteered  for  service  and  was  assigned 
as  official  photographer  in  Porto  Rico 
with  a  detachment  of  engineers  under 
Colonel  Goethals,  the  man  who  later 
supervised  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
world  war,  Mr.  Phillips  sought  to  enlist 
hut  was  rejected  because  of  his  age.  He 
later  received  a  letter  from  Newton  D. 
Baker,  then  secretary  of  war,  informing 
him  he  was  the  eldest  man  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  enlistment.  He  was  almost 
60  then. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Burt  G.  Phil¬ 
lips,  head  of  the  photographic  department 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald’,  Russell  W. 
Phillips  of  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  and 
Lieut.  Com.  John  S.  Phillips,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Annapolis;  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Hanson  of  London,  Ont.,  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips.  . 

re ' - 

WILLIAM  S.  GOLDENBURG 


Cincinnati  Music  and  DraAkCii  Critic 
Stricken  at  His  Desk 

William  Smith  Goldenburg,  for  the 
past  ten  years  the  music  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Cincinmti  Enquirer  and 
rated  as  one  of  the  foremost  theatrical 
critics  of  America,  was  stricken  with 
cerebral  hemorrhage  Thursday,  Sept.  4 
while  at  his  desk  at  the  Enquirer  and 
died  two  hours  later.  Mr.  Goldenburg 
was  found  in  an  semi-conscious  con¬ 
dition  in  his  office  by  City  Editor 
Charles  J.  Booklet  at  4;.i0  p.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day  last  and  removed  to  the  Enquirer 
hospital,  where  he  died. 

Telegrams  and  letters  of  condolence 
poured  into  the  offices  of  the  Enquirer 
from  leaders  of  the  musical  and  drama¬ 
tic  world. 

Mr.  Goldenburg  was  just  past  50  years 
of  age  and  had  led  an  active  professional 
life.  Besides  being  critic  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  he  was  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  for  the  past  two  years 
and  prior  to  that  time  conducted  the 
Goldenburg  School  in  Avondale  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  which  his  wife 
Grace  Delaney  Goldenburg  was  his  asso¬ 
ciate  in  charge  of  the  dramatic  instruc¬ 
tion.  For  ten  years  past  Mr.  Golden¬ 
burg  w'as  leader  of  the  Cincinnati  Rotary 
Glee  Qub  and  prior  to  that  time  directed 
the  Glee  Club  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  several  years. 


THOMAS  N.  CONKLIN 


Son  of  Verree  &  Conklin  Official  Kills 
Self  in  Family  Home 

Thomas  Norman  Conklin,  son  of 
Thomas  E.  Conklin,  of  Verree  &  Conk¬ 
lin,  newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  New  York,  shot  and  killed  himself 
w'ith  a  revolver  at  the  family  home  in 
White  Plains,  Sept.  7.  He  was  24  years 
old. 

Mr.  Conklin  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  university,  and  had  worked  in 
his  father’s  office.  Recently  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii  complain¬ 
ing  of  ill  health. 


CHARLES  O.  BLACK 


Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times’  General 
Manager  Dies  at  59  Year* 

Charles  O.  Black,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Times  died  at  his  home  in  Pawtucket 
Sept.  9  at  the  age  of  59. 

Mr.  Black  was  offered  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  Times  in  1904  when  it  was 
purchased  from  his  father  by  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Nelson  B.  Aid 
rich,  the  late  Samuel  P.  Colt  and  Mars- 
den  J.  Perry.  After  Colonel  Colt  died 
in  1916  Mr.  Black  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  paper. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
Stanley  T.  Black,  who  has  been  acting 
general  manager  of  the  Times,  and  Mil- 
ton  O.  Black  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  David  O.  Black,  a  brother,  is 
production  manager  of  the  Times. 


MRS.  BLANCHE  G.  CRESSEY 


Wife  of  Hearst  Executive,  Former 
Fashion  Expert,  Dies 

Mrs.  Blanche  George  Cressey,  former 
well-known  newspaper  woman,  wife  of 
Kendall  B.  Cressey,  assistant  to  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Hearst  general  manager, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3.  Mrs. 
Cressey  was  a  well-known  fashion  de¬ 
signer  and  writer. 

Born  in  Jacksonville,  Vt.,  she  received 
an  art  education  in  Boston.  She  taught 
in  the  public  .schools  for  awhile  and  later 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  write  fashions  for 
the  Boston  Herald.  She  represented  the 
Herald  in  Boston  five  years. 

On  her  return  she  was  fa.shion  editor 
of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  editor 
of  the  fashion  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald. 


(Obituary 


JULIUS  SCHNELL,  59,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Atnerika,  German  daily  newspaper,  died 
.Sept.  3  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  was 
born  in  Germany  and  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1912,  purchasing  two  German  news¬ 
papers  at  Portage,  where  he  remained 
until  1923,  when  he  went  to  Sheboygan. 

Elmer  E.  Mechan,  66,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charlestoion  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  now  the  Charlestown  Nezvs,  died 
suddenly  at  Orleans  on  Cape  Cod  recently 
where  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  son. 

James  G.  Brann,  World  War  Veteran 
and  newspaper  man,  died  Sept.  6  in  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital  following 
an  operation  for  a  fractured  skull,  sus¬ 
tained  several  months  before  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  He  had  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Evening  Ledger  that  day  and 
after  work  went  to  the  hospital  for  an 
examination,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  headache.  An  immediate  opera¬ 
tion  was  ordered  but  it  proved  futile. 
Brann  was  born  in  New  York  and  was 
45  years  old.  He  had  a  record  of  14 
years  service  in  the  U.  S.  army  and 
worked  on  newspapers  in  China  and 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia,  San 
Franci.sco,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Charles  Theodore  Greve,  U.  S. 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy  at  Cincinnati  for 
the  past  25  years  and  for  a  number  of 
years  literary  editor  of  the  Cincinmti 
Times-Star,  died  at  his  home  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Sept.  8. 

I.OUIS  Lattif.,  75,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Colorado  Herold,  a  German*news- 
paper  in  Denver,  died  Aug.  30  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  active  in  newspaper  work  until  about 
ten  years  ago. 

Hyrum  Bull,  for  26  years  an  employe 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nezes, 
died  recently  after  a  week’s  illness.  Mr. 
Bull  was  foreman  of  the  News  job  corn- 
posing  department.  He  was  born  in 
Salt  Lake  in  1879,  and  lived  there  nearly 
all  his  life.  He  served  the  Mormon 
church  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1903 
and  1904. 

William  J.  O’Leary,  60,  father  of 
Jeremiah  Leary,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  IVashington  Star,  and  step-father  of 


Michel  W.  Flynn,  managing  editor  of 
the  IVashington  Herald  died  at  his  home 
here  on  Sept.  5. 

Richard  Curley,  a  clerk  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Indianapolis,  was  killed  instantly 
last  week  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  injured  seriously  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  struck  a  concrete  bridge  abut¬ 
ment  near  Zionsville,  Jnd.  Curley  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  union  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Harold  W.  Aldrich  of  the  accounting 
department  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
died  Aug.  31. 

John  B.  Nary,  55,  a  member  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  typographical  union,  died 
suddenly  in  the  dining  room  of  the  St. 
Charles  hotel  in  that  city  Sept.  1.  He 
had  just  told  an  inquiring  friend  that 
his  cold  was  better,  but  he  was  having 
difficulty  in  breathing,  when  he  collapsed. 

Asa  G.  Stratton,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Liberty  (Miss.)  Southern  Herald, 
weekly,  died  in  Liberty  this  week. 

Samu’l  H.  Chiles,  73,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Galveston  News, 
died  at  his  Dallas  home  recently.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  8o's-  Mr.  Chiles  was 
cashier  of  the  News,  later  becoming 
business  manager.  He  later  entered  the 
insurance  business  in  Dallas. 

Ira  \\'.  Weldon,  51,  since  1912  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  Michigan  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  Financial  Record,  Detroit 
weekly  publication,  died  at  his  home  in 
Detroit  Sept.  6.  ^Ir.  Weldon  had  been 
identified  with  the  Manufacturer  about 
31  years. 

Mrs.  .4nnetta  Van  Steeter.  67. 
mother  of  J.  M.  Van  Steeter,  assistant 
director  of  advertising  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  S.  Gildart,  74, 
widow  of  W.  B.  Gildart,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Leader, 
died  in  her  home  in  Albion  last  week. 
E.  O.  Gildart,  Utica  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  is  a  son. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lowrey,  mother  of  Ed 
C.  I>iwrey,  city  editor  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Tiines-Mirror,  died  suddenly  in 
her  home  in  Akron,  O.,  a  few  days  ago. 


ARTHUR  TURNER  VANCE 

.Arthur  Turner  Vance,  since  1907  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Pictorial  Reznezv,  died  in 
Brooklyn  Hospital  Sept.  8  at  the  age  of 
.58.  His  home  was  in  Port  Washington, 
L.  1.  Born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  Mr.  Vance 
first  went  to  work  on  the  BinnlMmfon 
(N.Y.)  I.eader  and  later  worked  on  the 
Binghamton  Republic.  He  left  newspaper 
work  to  start  a  magazine  for  commercial 
travelers,  and  later  became  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nezv  England  Maaasine.  In 
1900  he  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and  was 
transferred  to  Pictorial  Rezdezu  seven 
years  later. 


WILLIAM  J.  WHITING 

William  J.  Whiting,  assistant  school 
editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Ez’ening  IVorld 
for  seven  years,  died  Sept.  6  in  Bay 
Shore.  L.  L,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  15  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the 
school  denartment  of  (he  Nezr  York 
Globe  When  the  Globe  was  sold  and  its 
school  denartment  taken  over  by  the 
Evening  World  Mr.  Whiting  became  as¬ 
sistant  school  editor. 


ERASTUS  G.  PIERCE 

Erastus  G.  Pierce,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sherbrooke 
(Que.)  Daily  Reeord.  died  at  his  home 
there  Sept.  8,  following  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  was  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
had  been  with  the  Record  since  1903. 
He  was  born  in  Melbourne  on  May  27, 
1871. 


BEAUMONT  T.  DeLOSH 

Beaumont  T.  DeLosh,  for  10  years  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  died  recently 
of  a  heart  attack  while  on  a  mountain 
climbing  trip  with  a  party  including  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Mr.  DeLosh  was 
well  known  among  Medford  business 
men. 


ADVERTISING  GRAND  RAPIDS 


Bank  Taking  Space  in  Local  DaiU,, 
and  Magaxine* 

A  national  advertising  campaign  dc- 
signed  to  “sell"  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
and  its  industrial  advantages  to  leaders 
of  American  industry  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Old  Kent  bank,  of  that 
city,  through  full  page  advertisements  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and  the  Croud 
Rapids  Press.  This  is  the  first  effort 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  promote  the 
general  business  advantages  of  Grand 
Rapids  by  advertising. 

The  first  advertisements  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  appeared  in  September  issues  of 
World’s  Work,  Reznew  of  Reznezvs,  ud 
Fortune,  all  monthly  publications ;  in  the 
Sept.  I  issue  of  Forbes,  a  semi-monthly 
and  in  the  Sept.  8  issue  of  Time,  a 
weekly.  The  campaign  is  based  upon  a 
limited  schedule,  and  new  copy  is  to  be 
prepared  every  month,  each  message 
stressing  some  specific  advantage  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  bank’s  campaign  will  continue 
monthly  for  a  year  and  a  half,  it  was 
said,  and  if  successful  will  continue  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  For  a  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  full  page  announcements  in 
the  two  local  dailies,  silhouette  adver¬ 
tisements,  four  columns  by  about  nine 
inches,  appeared  each  day  in  both  papers 
telling  of  an  impending  important  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Old  Kent  bank.  The 
advertising  was  planned  and  pr^rd 
by  the  Allen  G.  Miller  Company,  (Irand 
Rapids  agency. 


TO  HONOR  YACHT  REPORTERS 

City  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Give  Diniwr 
to  300  Newspaper  Men 

Duncan  Curry,  yachting  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  and  dean 
of  the  newspaper  men  sent  to  cover 
America’s  Cup  races  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
will  give  the  response  at  the  dinner  to 
be  tendered  by  the  city  of  Newport,  to 
the  many  visiting  newspaper  men  and 
photographers  at  Newport  Beach,  Sunday 
evening.  Sept.  13. 

State  Senator  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
will  be  toastmaster  and  Mayor  Mortimer 
■A.  Sullivan  of  Newport  will  give  the 
address  of  welcome.  A  large  committee 
of  citizens  and  city  officials  is  in  charge 
of  the  details  of  the  dinner  with  Aider- 
man  James  P.  Cozzens  as  chairman. 

Each  guest  is  to  be  presented  with  a 
souvenir  silver  pencil  bearing  an  in¬ 
scription  commemorating  the  event. 

WEEKLIES  ORGANIZE 

Group  organization  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  connected  with  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  is  progressing  rapidly 
under  the  direction  of  Bruce  McCoy,  re¬ 
cently  named  field  manager  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Papers  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin  have  been  organized  into  what 
is  known  as  Group  1.  Meetings  also 
have  been  held  recently  in  Elkhom. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Waupun,  DePere, 
Madison  and  West  Bend. 


NEW  EASTON  WEEKLY 

.A  new  weekly,  named  Go  in  tabloid 
form,  made  its  appearance  on  the  strerts 
of  Easton  Sept.  8.  It  consisted  of 
pages,  with  nearly  100  advertisers  using 
space.  G.  L.  Seibel,  for  many  * 
local  advertising  man,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  weekly  and  Roscoe  La*'" 
rence,  who  for  several  years  was  wiw 
newspapers  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is 
assistant  editor  and  advertising  manager. 

AMERICAN  COLORTYPE  EXPANDS 

The  .American  Colortype  Company  has 
announced  acquisition,  through  exchange 
of  stock,  of  the  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  publishers  of  ju'^ 
nile  and  toy  books  and  printed  toys  and 

novelties.  The  newly  acquired  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary 
der  the  present  managers,  Arthur  and 
Bertram  A.  Gabriel. 

DAILY  DAMAGED  BY  HRE 

Fire  Mondav  did  damage  estimated  at 
$5,000  to  the' Del  Rio  (Tex.)  Ez’cntiu 
News  plant. 
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advertising  chiefs  on 

HOUSTON  PROGRAM 

Tenth  Diitrict,  A.  F.  A.,  Releaeee  Ten- 
UtWe  Program  of  Annual  Con- 
rention  Sept.  21—23 — Hodges 
on  Program 


Leslie  M.  Barton,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nm’s;  VV.  R.  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of 
the  New  York  Sun  executive  board  and 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  are  among  the  speakers 
cfheduled  to  address  the  convention  of  the 
tenth  district  of  the  A.  F.  A.,  to  be  held 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  Sept.  21  to  23. 

The  tentative  program  follows: 

Sunday,  Sept.  21,  arrival  of  delegates, 
registration  at  convention  headquarters. 

Monday  morning,  departmental  round 
table  discussions,  informal  in  character, 
by  these  groups :  Retail,  agencies,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  direct  advertising, 
radio,  out-door. 

Monday  noon,  luncheon.  General  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion,  “Improving  Business 
by  Diminating  Waste  in  Distribution, 
and  by  Increasing  Advertising.”  First 
keynote  talk,  speaker  to  be  announced 
later.  Second,  “What  are  the  Prospects 
for  Business  in  the  Next  12  Months?” 
by  Leslie  M.  Barton.  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Next,  “Eliminating  Waste  in  Dis¬ 
tribution,"  by  W.  R.  Ewald  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
“How  Can  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  help  American  Industry,”  by 
Gilbert  Hodges,  "How  Advertising  can 
be  Used  to  Lower  Distribution  Costs,” 
speaker  to  be  announced  later. 

Tuesday  morning,  general  business  ses¬ 
sion  and  greetings  from  Mexican  delega¬ 
tion.  Tuesday  afternoon :  “Bettering  Ad¬ 
vertising  Copy,”  speaker  to  be  announced 
later.  “Improving  Advertising  and  Lay¬ 
out.”  speaker  to  be  announced  later. 
“Place  of  Type  in  Advertising,”  by  Doug¬ 
las  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  typography, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chicago. 
"Frank  Facts  on  How  to  Improve  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  Harry  Riehl,  manager  of 
St  Louis  Better  Business  Bureau. 


HAS  DISPLAY  WINDOW 


New  Jersey  Weekly  Promoting  Its 
Features  and  Printing 

The  Somen'Ule  (N.J.)  Somerset  Mes¬ 
senger,  a  weekly,  is  utilizing  a  specially 
dwigned  electrically  lighted  display 
window  in  promoting  newspaper  features 
and  its  job  printing  department. 

The  initial  display  directing  attention 
to  a  feature  column,  “25  Years  -Ago,” 
was  built  around  a  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  clipping  of  the  feature  and 
included  a  number  of  articles  familiar 
to  the  plush- furnished  parlors  of  a 
quarter-century  back,  old-fashioned  pieces 
of  wearing  apparel,  bric-a-brac  and 
jewelry  popular  in  1905.  Current  and 
1905  issues  of  the  Messenger  were  con- 
trasted_  and  a  number  of  reprints  of  old 
advertisements  and  interesting  local 
photographs  were  likewise  featured.  It 
IS  planned  to  change  the  displays  every 
two  weeks. 


education  is  theme  of 

N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


a  country  newspaper  editor  without  col- 
lesie  training,  bJ^an  his  educational 
career  as  dean  of  the  new  school.  He 
retains  that  title,  in  connection  with  his 
•twre  recently  assumed  duties  as  president 
0*  the  University,  and.  Prof.  Rathbone 
declared,  more  than  any  other  teacher  of 
J^ftflism,  has  proven  the  soundness  of 
the  educational  idea. 

From  then  on,  he  said,  the  belief  that 
hewspaper  men  should  have  special  aca¬ 
demic  training  has  taken  hold  hard.  The 
^erTaster  tempo  of  modern  life  re- 
hected  m  newspaper  publication  no  longer 
the  old-fashioned  training  of 
cubs  by  the  city  editor.  Editorial  execu¬ 


tives  hire  men  at  low  wages  and  keep  a 
steady  stream  of  them  flowing  into, 
through,  and  out  of  city  rooms  in  a  turn¬ 
over  that  is  a  big  factor  in  editorial 
costs. 

He  approved  the  suggestion  that  the 
publishers  engage  in  training  men  at 
their  own  school,  but  counseled  that  they 
count  the  costs  carefully.  The  cost  of 
turning  out  a  printer  student  from  the 
Empire  State  school  is  nearly  $1,000,  he 
said.  The  schools  of  journalism  produce 
a  trained  man  at  a  cost  of  $300,  through 
a  specialized  knowledge  of  educational 
technique,  but  the  educators  would  gladly 
give  their  services  and  their  knowledge 
to  the  advancement  of  education  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  candidates  for  a  newspaper 
career. 

Editors  who  have  employed  the  largest 


number  of  journalism  school  graduates 
are  those  who  have  found  the  largest 
number  of  successful  newspaper  men 
from  this  source,  he  said.  Those  who 
decry  school  training  as  a  newsiMper  as¬ 
set  are  generally  the  least  particular  in 
their  selection  of  applicants  and  include 
in  their  reasons  for  condemning  special 
education  the  experiences  of  reporters 
who  did  not  complete  a  journalistic 
course. 

Prof.  Rathbone  concluded  his  address 
with  a  summary  of  a  recent  survey  of 
editors’  attitudes  toward  the  schools. 
He  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  by 
the  publishers. 

Prize-winners  in  the  golf  tournament 
were : 

Low  gross — E.  D.  Corson,  Lockport 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  84. 


Low  net — W.  P.  Small,  Herkimer 
Telegram,  74. 

Second  low  gross — R.  O.  Roberts, 
W.  C.  Herrick  Ink  Company,  Inc.,  92. 

Second  low  net — Arthur  D.  Hecox, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and  News, 
75. 

Third  low  gross — E.  A.  O’Hara, 
Syracuse  Herald. 

Next  nine  gross  scores — Frank  E, 
Gannett,  president  Gannett  Newspapers; 
J.  D.  Barnum,  A.  B.  Irving,  Glens  Falls 
Post-Star;  W.  J.  Conners,  BuffcUo 
Courier-Express;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
Fjutor  &  Publish^;  F.  Johnson,  guest; 
Stuart  Gracey,  Geneva  Times;  E.  H. 
Mills,  Glover sz'ille  Herald  and  Leader- 
Republican;  and  L.  B.  Palmer,  general 
manager  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 


I  Changing  seasons  don’t  scare 
iParalastic  Rubber  Rollers... 


Blow  hot  —  blow  cold.  Come 
rain — come  drought.  Paralastic 
Rubber  Rollers  spin  merrily  on 
their  way.  Paralastics  are  prac' 
tically  immune  to  the  vagaries  of 
weather,  to  sudden  unseasonal 
changes  or  the  erratic  impulses 
of  the  plant  heating  system. 

One  particular  set,  doing  its 
daily  stint  in  a  typical  New 
England  atmosphere  of  tropic 
summers  and  polar  winters, 
served  thirteen  long  years  with' 
out  a  hint  of  cold  or  fever.  And 
that’s  a  pretty  severe  test  for 
any  roller, — rubber,  gelatine  or 
composition. 

There’s  a  reason.. several  reasons. 
The  strict  laboratory  supervi' 
sion  of  Paralastic  production, 
that  keeps  every  stage  of  process' 
ing  under  control.  The  facilities 
and  understanding  of  a  plant 
that  has  concentrated  on  rubber 
rollers  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Intensive  study  and  research  and 
the  mastering  of  problems  as 
they  arise. 

These  are  the  elements  that  save 


you  worry,  distress,  time  and 
money  in  your  pressroom.  For 
we’ve  taken  out  of  rubber 
rollers  all  the  headache  and 
excessive  overhead  and  put 
into  them  long  years  of  profit' 
able,  trouble'free  service. 

From  actual  experience  we 
can  tell  you,  confidently,  that 
Paralastics  will  not  shrink, 
melt, soften,  harden  or  bolster; 
that  oil'swell  has  been  reduced 
to  a  negligible  minimum;  that 
wash  ups  are  unnecessary. 


This  has  been  proven  in  the 
busy  pressrooms  of  large 
dailies,  on  high  speed  presses 
in  the  fickle  climate  of  New 
York  and  the  sultry  sun  of 
Spain. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  organization  to  check  up 
on  Paralastic  performance. 
Our  representative  will  bring 
you  all  the  information — with 
facts  and  figures — you  can  ask, 
— at  your  convenience.  Write 
us  and  say  when. 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  Years 
33  No.  L«  S«l!e  St.,  Chicago— WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative;  Walter  S.  Hodges,  Lewis  Bldg..  Portland,  Ore. 

Canadian  Factory:  FARNHAM,  QUEBEC 
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PUBLICITY  CALLED  BIG 
GANGSTER  ASSET 


COMBINED  NAMES  RETAINED 

The  Astorian-Budget,  Astoria,  Or 
has  l)een  selected  as  the  name  of  i 
newspapers  resultiiiR  from  the  rece 
merger  of  the  Morning  Aslortan  ai 
livening  Budget.  The  combined  daily 
an  evening  paper.  ^ 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS  IN  NEW  HOME 


i.  Y.  Police  Commiscioner  Tells  Re' 
porter  Reputation  of  Being  Danger¬ 
ous  Intimidates  Victims — Calls 
Them  “Rats” 


ELECTED  TO  LEGISLATURE 

William  H 


Dow,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
ning  Kxffress,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  in  the  state  elec¬ 
tion,  Monday,  Sept.  8.  .Mr.  Dow 
son  of  Col.  Fred  X.  Dow. 


EMPLOYES  ON  OUTING 

Twenty  members  of  the  news  room 
of  the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Daih 
Press,  held  an  all-day  outing  at  Xar- 
ragansett  Inn,  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.  Sun. 
day.  Sept.  7. 


itcaiindusitial  feii^ 

$1,000,000  § 

PER  DAY  m 


Represents  Approximate 
TOTAL  VALUE  of  the  hun- 
Hreds  of  articles  manufactured 
in  Camden  Industries. 

A  stable  market  with  a  trad¬ 
ing-area  population  of  400,- 
000  that  can  be  covered  at 
one  cost  by  the 


Recently  occupied  plant  of  the  San  Francisco  News. 


COMER  POST 

.  WSPiPERS 


^OMPLKTE  renovation  of  the  old  San  founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps, 
Francisco  Bulletin  building  has  Ixeii  next  to  the  editorial  writers, 
completed  by  the  San  Francisco  Nezes,  thorn  is  business  manager. 
Scrijjps  -  How- 
ard  daily  which 
purchased  the 
property  follow¬ 
ing  the  sale  of 
the  Bulletin  to 
the  Call. 

The  building 
has  been  rede¬ 
signed  and  many 
changes  h  a  v  e 
been  effected.  The 
main  entrance 
now  leads  into 
the  business  de¬ 
partment.  In  the 
rear  on  the  first 
fi(K)r  is  the  press  room  where  a  new  12- 
unit  Goss  jiress  has  been  installed. 

The  advertising  department  is  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  above.  The  composing 
and  stereotyping  departments  are  on  the 
third  fl<Kir  and  the  circulation  and  classi¬ 
fied  are  on  the  fourth. 

W.  X.  Burkhardt,  editor,  has  a  suite 
on  the  second  floor.  Robert  F.  Paine, 
first  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Pre.ss, 


The 

Archineer 


PREDICTS  HUGE  CAMPAIGNS 


C.  C.  Younggreen  Say*  Past  Expendi¬ 
ture*  to  Be  Eclipsed  in  Future 

“.Advertising  exjKMiditures  unheard  of 
in  the  past  are  being  shaped,”  declared 
Charles  C.  Younggreen,  of  Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan  Company.  Chicago  in 
discussing  American  business  before  a 
group  of  200  Peoria  advertising  and 
business  men  Tuesday. 

"American  business  has  bt'eii  ‘yellow’,” 
said  the  former  president  of  the  -Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  .America.  “America’s 
success  in  business  is  due  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  and  yet  the  dctiression  we  are 
now  experiencing  has  been  brought  about 
by  mass-thinking. 

“When  the  depression  started.  Ameri¬ 
can  business  became  .scared,  and  started 
i>n  the  run.  British  business  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  inflation  and  depression  and 
when  deflation  comes  they  stand  anti  fight 
and  fighting  they  win. 

“Business  is  not  out  from  under  the 
bed  yet,  but  optimism  is  the  keynote.” 


Geo.  B.  David  Co. 


N*w*pap*r  RaprMjBtative* 
110  East  A2nd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1900  Wriglay  Bldg..  Chicago,  lU. 

Please  mail  complete  proposition 
for  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentation.  No  obligation. 

Newspaper . 

L  .  J 

State . 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  tO 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Eiiginitrs  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Cauthorn 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


WITH  ONE  UNIT 
YOU  CAN  COVER 


AUDITOR  SUING  DAILY 

County  Auditor  W.  T.  IxKkwood  of 
McLennan  County,  Texas,  has  filed  at 
Waco  a  suit  asking  S.sO.OO  liltel  damages 
of  the  U'aeo  News-Tribune  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  article  printed  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  suit  seeks  S35,0(X)  as 
actual  and  S15,0(X>  as  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages.  The  article  complained  of  was 
alleged  to  have  followed  visit  to  Waco 
by  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to 
iiupiire  into  fees  paid  officials. 


V^omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 


OF  THE  HOMES 
IN  PEORIA 

By  Using  The  .  .  . 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

r»oriM,iU. 

Ihas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Natl.  Repr.,  Chicago,  New  Yort, 


TO  START  MEETINGS 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women 
will  hold  their  first  meeting  of  the  new 
season  Sept.  i6  at  the  Advertising  Club, 
New  York  City.  Styling  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  home  furnishings  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  speakers.  Miss  Bernice  Orme- 
rod,  the  league’s  newly  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  will  preside. 


UNITED 
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I  One  Dollar  zeill  be  paid 
I  for  each  idea  published. 

I  Send  clippiny  for  payment. 


PORTLAND  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
prints  every  Sunday  a  picture  of  a 
doorway  to  some  private  home  under  the 
heading,  "Beautiful  Maine  Doorways.” — 
S.  H.  _ 

Run  a  series  of  short  special  articles 
on  tlie  vacation  trips  of  some  of  your 
prominent  families.  Most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  photographs  which  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  stories.  A  wide  variety 
of  experiences  will  be  found  as  your 
neighbors  return  home. — L.  D.  Chamber- 
lain. 


Watch  and  jewelry  repair  men  in  your 
city  can  give  good  human  interest  fea¬ 
ture  story  material  regarding  such 
souvenirs  and  mementos  as  strands  of 
hair,  snapshot  cuttings,  old  coins,  etc., 
to  be  found  in  many  watches,  lockets  and 
so  forth,  left  with  them  for  repairs. — 
L  W.  L. 


The  Toledo  Blade  is  giving  its  readers 
some  interesting  features  about  the 
prominent  or  well-known  women  of  the 
city  by  writing  about  their  avocations. 
Each  day’s  story  is  well  illustrated  by 
pictures  taken  by  the  staff  protographer. 
— .\rt.  M. 


The  "Fairs”  season  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  rotogravure  feature.  A  page  can  be 
made  particularly  attractive  with  a  lay¬ 
out  of  prize  stock,  farm  products,  etc., 
on  exhibition.  It  will  also  give  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  roto. — E.  B.  Clarke. 


Libraries  usually  have  stories  about 
the  number  of  books  circulated  in  a 
month  or  year  but  one  rarely  sees  an 
account  of  the  number  of  idle  volumes. 
For  example,  a  check  revealed  that 
while  148,312  books  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  library  were  in  circulation 
in  1929,  more  than  500,000  never  left 
the  shelves.  What  kinds  of  books  never 
are  taken  out,  what  kinds  are  in  great¬ 
est  demand.  Some  interesting  facts 
ought  to  be  produced  from  local  libra¬ 
ries.— A.  C.  R. 


A  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register,  recently  spent  the  night  riding 
a  milk  wagon  to  write  a  story  on  how 
the  milkman  views  the  world.  He  also 
spent  a  day  recently  as  a  “soldier”  at 
the  Citizens  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des 
Moines.  His  experiences  made  a  good 
yam.— T.  D. 


Can  married  folks  go  to  college  suc¬ 
cessfully?  Do  they  get  higher  or  lower 
marks  than  unmarried  students?  At  the 
University  of  Iowa  about  500  married 
students,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment,  attend  the  regular  session.  Most 
of  thern  are  students  in  the  graduate  or 
professional  colleges. — L.  G.  M. 


What  do  men  carry  in  their  pockets  as 
wky  pieces?  A  resident  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  has  carried  for  12  years  a  penny 
tlat  is  113  years  old.  The  manner  in 
*nich  he  obtained  this  coin  made  an  in¬ 
vesting  story  in  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise. — ^I^.  D.  Chamberlain. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
k  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
\  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BuiUmgt, 
Preductian,  Operatian, 

Surveys,  Valuatians. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


NO  "BUYERS’  STRIKE” 

Big  Advertisements  Bring  Record 
Sales  to  Chicago  Store 

There  is  no  buyers’  strike  in  Chicago. 

D.  F.  Kelly  ot  the  Fair  department 
store  has  demonstrated  this  fact  in  the 
.store’s  recent  "Economy  Day’’  sale, 
when  records  for  the  largest  day  in  tne 
store's  history  were  chalked  up. 

Chicago  newspapers  playetl  a  promi¬ 
nent  jiart  in  the  demonstration,  u-page 
sections  l^'ing  used  to  announce  tlie 
event.  The  copy  was  prepared  for 
straight  merchandising,  no  trills,  I2  solid 
pages  of  items,  illustrated  by  small  cuts 
and  brief  descriptions. 

In  addition  to  being  the  biggest  day 
for  the  Fair  and  its  two  branen  stores, 
"Economy  Day"  exceeded  sales  at  the 
same  event  last  year  by  ten  per  cent. 
This  gain  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  prices  averaged  ten  per  cent  below 
those  of  last  year. 

The  store  spent  $30,000  in  advertising 
the  sale,  the  bulk  of  this  appropriation 
going  to  the  newspapers.  The  pull  of 
the  publicity  given  the  sale  was  felt  in 
all  three  stores  and  the  increase  in  sales 
was  distributed  over  all  departments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  furniture  and 
china  divisions. 

Of  the  results  obtained,  Mr.  Kelly 
said : 

"In  this  sale  we  put  to  a  test  a  theory 
we  have  been  experimenting  with  for 
months — that  people  will  buy  merchan¬ 
dise  of  dependable  character  at  right 
prices.  This  sale  proves  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  our  theory  is  correct 
and  that  no  so-called  buyers’  strike 
exists. 

"We  spent  nearly  $30,ocx)  in  various 
forms  of  advertising  in  preparation  for 
this  sale  and  employed  temporarily  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  additional  persons.” 


ON  CHICAGO  FAIR  BOARD 

Eight  VV’isconsin  newspaper  men  have 
been  named  to  a  state  committee  of  19, 
by  Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler  to  plan  W  is¬ 
consin’s  part  in  the  Chicago  W’orld's 
Fair  of  1933.  The  following  were  ap¬ 
pointed:  State  Senator  Walter  S.  Good- 
land,  publisher,  Racine  Times-Call ;  Mar¬ 
vin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor,  A/i7rt'ai<- 
kee  Journal;  M.  F.  Hanson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mihvaukee  Sentinel;  John  H.  Black, 
publisher,  Milwaukee  lyiseonsin  Nezvs; 
O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher,  Oshkosh  North- 
ivestern;  J.  T.  Murphy,  publisher,  A'm- 
perior  Telegram;  C.  E.  Broughton,  edi¬ 
tor,  Sheboygcui  Press;  and  Ralph 
Kingsley,  editor,  Kenosha  News. 


CORRECTED  CENSUS  FIGURES 

An  error  in  the  official  1930  Federal 
census  was  recently  discovered  and 
called  to  the  attention  of  authorities  by 
the  lilmhurst  (111.)  Press,  weekly,  and 
associated  newsjjapers.  The  census  re¬ 
port  from  Washington  credited  York 
township,  DuPage  county,  Illinois,  with 
19,323  people.  When  district  census  of¬ 
ficials  rechecked  their  fig'ures  they  found 
that  6,039  persons  had  been  omitted  in 
the  count.  W.  J.  Erlandstm,  associate 
editor  of  the  Press,  discovered  the  error. 


THERE  ARE 

64,000 

English  -Reading 
Families  in  St.  Paul 

91% 

St. Paul  Dispatch 


Dollar  Pullers 


$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published,  j) 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


E.XTK.A  linage  from  small  advertisers 
has  been  gained  by  the  U'aterbury 
(Conn.)  Re  publican- American  papers  by 
using  a  one  column  head  with  titles 
"Clean  it.  Fix  it.  Mend  it."  One  inch 
spaces  were  taken  by  tailors,  laundries, 
shoe  repairing  shops,  fur  shops,  beauty 
parlors,  and  even  plumbing  shops.  The 
cost  is  so  small  that  the  advertisers  are 
able  to  keep  the  tied-up  advertisements 
running  every  day. — M.  S.  L. 


Business  colleges  and  institutions  of¬ 
fering  typewriting,  stenographic  and 
business  courses,  especially  those  appeal¬ 
ing  to  high  school  graduates  as  prospec¬ 
tive  students,  should  be  advertising 
regularly  now  to  get  students  for  the 
fall  term. — L.  G.  M. 


Visalia  (Cal.)  Times  Delta  is  using 
page  promotion  advertising  showing  the 
various  sizes,  shapes  and  prices  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  paper.  Attractive  art 
is  used. — C.  W. 


Names  of  Iowa  towns  from  which 
classified  advertisements  are  received  are 
pulilished  on  page  one  of  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune.  This  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  showing  how  ex¬ 
tensively  the  dailies  are  used  as  a  medium 
and  of  causing  readers  to  scan  the  list 
to  find  their  town’s  name. — T.  D. 


The  week  of  Sep.  26-Oct.  4  is  to  be 
observed  by  furniture  dealers  as  "Home 
F'urnishings  Style  Show”  week.  Linage 
may  be  secured  by  selling  the  dealers  co¬ 
operative  advertising  about  the  event  as 
well  as  by  calling  their  attention  to  the 
value  of  individual  advertising  during 
and  preceding  that  week. — R.  W'.  J. 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Bax  iSt 
West  Lynn,  Mats. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

Special  Blacks 
that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 


tharlolle  (.N’.C. )  Observer  has  iu- 
crea.sed  linage  considerably  by  interesting 
business  houses  in  publishing  their 
s.ogans  without  their  names  and  offering 
cash  prizes  to  those  who  will  come  near¬ 
est  to  connecting  all  the  slogans  with 
the  proper  business  houses.  These  slogans 
have  already  been  used  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  are  definitely  connected 
w  ith  the  businesses  using  them.  A  num- 
IxT  of  prizes  will  be  awarded. — J.  U.  \V. 


"I’ainters  and  Decorators  You  Should 
Deal  With”  is  the  new  listing  being 
used  by  the  Boston  Herald  in  soliciting 
small  advertisements  for  a  special  classi¬ 
fied  layout.  The  advertisements  are 
listed  according  to  communities.  Read¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  call  the  paper  for  any 
information  in  the  industry. — P. 


"Flarly  Bird  Specials”  for  the  first 
hour  of  business  during  certain  days  of 
the  week  are  advertised  by  a  Fitclilnirg. 
Mass.,  department  store. — L.  D.  Cliam- 
berlain. 


Only  10  oth.r  cities*  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  lares  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 


Register  and  Tribune 

Oner  24OJ00O  DsUly 


*  New  Yark,  Boston,  Chica(o,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburck,  St.  l-ouia  and  Daa  Moines. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newi- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wanta  to  help  you  find  him 
The  Bureau  puta  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  reqnirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


Cline  •  W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

THE 

Fairmount  Times 

Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  Wast  Washinttoa 
Strsat 

Nsw  Yorki  Dally  Nawa  Bid*. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

Saa  Franciscoi  First  Natisnal 
Baak  Buildiax 
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COPY  BOYS  PREFERRED 
FOR  DISTRICT  MEN 


H.  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor  of 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
Promoted  Four  to 
“Beats” 


The  Horatio  Alger-bound-to-rise  era 
is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past  and  bright 
office  ^ys  still  have  a  chance  to  rise 
in  the  journalistic  field,  at  least  as  long 
as  Harry  B.  Nason,  fr.  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has 
an.\  thing  to  say  regarding  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  newspaper  men.  I.ast  week 
Mr.  Nason  promoted  his  fourth  office  boy 
to  police  district  man  and.  according  to 
Mr.  Nason,  boys  with  experience  gained 
running  copy  in  the  local  room  are 
superior  to  the  average  run  of  district 


“I  have  four  former  office  boys  on  my 
district  staff  now”  said  Mr.  Nason,  “and 
I  consider  them  among  the  best  in  the 
city.  The  usual  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
newspaperdom  practically  always  starts 
with  district  work  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  previous  training  of  an  office  boy 
gives  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  cub 
who  ‘starts  in  cold.’ 

“One  of  my  district  men,  Eddie  Foley, 
was  an  office  boy  on  the  North  American 
and  later  on  the  Sun  and  the  Public 
T.edger  before  I  put  him  on  my  police 
district  staff.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
single  department  in  a  newspaper  office 
that  Eddie  does  not  know  about.  Besides 
Foley  I  have  Charley  Gilbert.  Eph 
Gorenstein  and  Nathan  Klcager,  all 
former  office  boys.  I  might  add  that 
all  are  high  school  graduates,  going 
through  school  w’hile  thev  were  working. 

“I  do  not  decry  the  value  of  schools  of 
journalism  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  picking 
a  district  man  from  an  office  boy  or  a 
school  of  journalism  man  I’ll  take  the 
office  Ixiy  every  time. 

“The  chief  eflitorial  writer  on  the 
Public  I.edgcr.  Edmund  Sterling,  was 
office  boy  for  George  W.  Cliilds  when  he 
owned  the  I.edger  years  ago  and  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Evening  and  Public 
I.edgers,  Joseph  McGlynn.  was  an  office 
l>oy  on  the  Philadelphia  Press  2,'!  years 
ago. 

“Every  boy  who  comes  into  this  office 
to  run  copv,  is  to  me.  a  nrosncctive  re¬ 
porter.  All  he  has  to  do  is  show  a  real 
new'spaper  aptitude.  I  don’t  mean  that 
everv  office  lioy  will  make  a  good  re- 
'virter  but  the  chance  is  there  for  him  if 
he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity.” 


EXTRA  CURTIS  DIVIDEND 


50  Cents  a  Share  Voted — S.  E.  P.  to 
Carry  Cigarette  Advertising 


NEW  RADIO  REQUESTS 


Four  Publishers  Seek  U.  S.  Permission 
to  Make  Changes 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11. — Four 
newspaper  publishers  made  various  re¬ 
quests  for  radio  broadcasting  facilities  to 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  during 
the  past  week. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
ooerator  of  WSBT,  asked  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  permit  to  move  the  station’s 
transmitter  to  a  point  five  miles  west  of 
its  present  location,  install  new  equip¬ 
ment,  and  operate  more  hours.  The  sta¬ 
tion  shares  time  with  WFBM. 

A  request  for  a  license  to  cover  changes 
recently  authorized  by  the  commission 
was  submitted  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Broadcasting  Company  of  Beloit, 
operator  of  station  WISJ.  The  commis¬ 
sion  gave  the  station  a  permit  to  move 
its  transmitter  and  change  its  frequency 
from  .SfiO  to  780  kilocycles  and  power 
from  500  watts  to  500  watts  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  250  watts  at  night.  The  per¬ 
mit  also  called  for  unlimited  time  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Enquirer-News  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  operator  of  station 
Wb'LE,  requested  permission  to  install 
its  present  equipment  at  a  new  location 
instead  of  new  equipment  and  to  reduce 
its  power  from  100  watts  to  .50  watts. 
The  commission  recently  authorized  the 
station  to  install  new  equipment  at  a 
new  location. 

Bruce  Dennis,  owner  of  the  F,vening 
Herald  and  Morning  News  of  Klamath 


Falls,  Ore.,  asked  the  commission  for  a 
permit  to  erect  a  new  station  to  use  1390 
kilocycles  and  100  watts  of  power,  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Evening  Wisconsin 
Cr)mpany  of  Milwaukee  requested  that 
its  application  for  a  permit  to  increase 
the  hours  of  operation  of  station  WISN, 
which  it  operates,  be  withdrawn. 


COAST  DAILY  OPENS  HOi 


LE  CRONS  IN  EUROPE 

James  LeCron,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  his  wife,  Helen  Cowles  LeCron,  book 
page  editor  of  the  Sunday  Register,  have 
gone  to  Europe  for  ten  months.  They 
will  put  their  two  daughters  in  French 
schools,  and  motor  about  Europe  gather¬ 
ing  material  for  magazine  articles. 
Donald  Murphy,  managing  editor  of 
Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead, 
will  edit  the  book  page  in  Mrs.  I^eCron’s 
absence. 


Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun  Movei 
lU  New  $500,000  Buildifi, 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun,  t 
C.  Copley  paper,  last  week  move 
its  $500,000  home.  The  plant  ' 
frontage  of  100  feet  and  a  depth 
feet. 

The  lobby  has  a  height  of  18 
and  the  ceilings  and  walls  have 
treated  acoustically.  The  me, 
contains  a  number  of  offices.  Tl> 
torial  rooms  are  on  the  second 
front. 

The  press  room  is  at  the  soutlk 
of  the  building  leading  into  the  c 
tion  rooms.  The  business  offices 
the  first  floor. 

A  special  edition  of  88  pages  ni 
the  opening  of  the  new  home  was 
Aug.  30.  I 


RAISING  FUND  FOR  WIDOW 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
atid  Evening  News  are  each  raising  a 
fund  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
Patrolman  Michael  Connolly  who  was 
slain  a  few  weeks  ago  while  on  duty. 
The  Express  received  $2,000  and  the 
News  has  already  received  more  than 
$3,0(X)  and  is  still  receiving  donations. 


DURANT  SALES  HEAD  NA 

H.  J.  Shorter  of  Elizabeth,  N.  | 
has  been  assistant  sales  manager  c 
rant  Motors,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  e 
territory,  has  been  promoted  to  g 
sales  manager  of  the  corporation 
has  been  with  the  Durant  organl 
since  1923,  and  before  that  spent 
years  in  automobile  retailing  in 
York  City. 


CHRISTMAN  RETURNS 

W.  U.  Chris’tman,  managing  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  period  spent  at 
Geneva-on-the-Lake,  in  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


SANGER  SAILING  SEPT. 

J.  W.  Sanger,  president  and  g 
manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co., 
national  publishers’  representative, 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  sa 
Ixmdon  Sept.  18. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


Send  for  particulars 


to  your  nearest 


G«B  sales  office 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  othe; 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  sta 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  3 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


I 


Directors  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  last  week  de¬ 
clared  an  extra  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share  on  common  stock,  payable  Oct.  2 
on  stock  of  record  Sept.  30.  F.arlier  in 
the  summer  the  board  had  declared  the 
regular  monthly  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share  on  common  stock  with  payable  and 
stock  of  record  dates  the  same  as  for 
the  extra  dividend.  This  is  the  second 
extra  dividend  to  be  declared  bv  the 
eomnanv.  the  first  50  cents  extra  dividend 
having  been  declared  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  company  also  announced  that  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  (^ct.  4  issue  of  the 
Saturdav  Earning  Post  the  company  will 
take  cigarette  advertisements  for  that 
publication.  This  change  of  policy  does 
not.  however,  extend  to  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  or  the  Countrv  Gentleman. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CabU  Addraaa  NENSCO— Warcaata, 


Rebuilt  Presses 


YOUTH  SUES  DAILY 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  has  been 
sued  for  S25.0(X)  damages  for  injuries  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  sustained  bv  Norman 
J.  Meyers.  18.  in  a  collision  between  a 
motorcycle  he  was  riding  and  one  of  the 
conqiany’s  trucks  .Xug.  7. 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

(K)SS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 


A  Sfricfly 
Qua  lily 
Produef— 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
alter  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 


T«l.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require- , 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  anc  i 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment ' 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  oi 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant.  I 


Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


BERRY- MINGLE  C?;.P  rinting  Equipment  Engineer 


FARRELL  IN  PORTLAND 

Frank  P.  l-'arrdl  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Vrtc'j.  Farrell  was  formerly  with  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 


Matn  OMm  A  Factory . Plalnllald,  N.  J. 

Ntw  York  (Mica . Brakaw  Bld|.,  1457  Braadway 

(Miicafo  oaea . Maaadaaak  Blaak 


Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment . 


Flatiron  Bldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  ai  23rd  St.,  New  York 


/  ^ 
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rrOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

ITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

li  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
lertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
■.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Blor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
lily,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

INESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


iportunity  for  youii);  iiinii  with  nlilllt.v 
isiaper  experience  mid  S.S.OOO  to  pro- 
(Tost  in  and  pnaition  witli  newK|iiiper 
I  in  fast  (trowinc  e.isteni  lield.  Write 
Iriiliira  to  J.  1$.  Slinle,  Times  KiiildiiiK. 


i«r  Brokerage — Only  bigli-grade  proper- 
frju.nnl  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox,  Board 
I  nidi:.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Newspaper  For  .Sale 

— Siinthern  California  Keiiil-we«-kly  news- 
li  Job  printlnc  plant  In  exclusive  ticlil. 
$2.’), 000  yearly  now.  Cast  itrowiin:  liidd. 
Tribune,  Iloltvlllc,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

rspapi^r  Men  with  lon^,  siirfpuHful  ox- 
in  nil  rlepartmmts  wish  to  buy  Miuall 
ir  ran  be  handled  for  moderate  down 
(rive  all  esKential  detailK,  iiioludiiii; 
Tins,  eqinpiiientp  loontien,  eircnlatioii, 
etc.  Address  A-OCO,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


«  n,h.|  CIRCULATION 

Promotion 

tid  8tayi - 

rwart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
California.  An  efficient  circulation 
No  orKnnisntlon  accepting  only  bonnfide 
‘  ■  ims  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 

wltliout  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

Austin,  circulation  builders  222  West 
b  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
ddp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
'll ;  residence  81-9240. 

S,  Kendall  Company,  1<)4  N.  Bailey 
fidsvllle,  Ky. — Clrcnlatlon  Builders — 
ind  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


SEPT.  I 

nt  and  gi 
;  &  Co., 
ssentative. 
urope,  sa 


Iv  1  Fsftlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 

^  "famiialgns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
lie  in  the  order  in  whleh  bookings  are 
I'  wspaiiers  desiring  additional  clrcula- 
more  thorough  coverage  during  tlie 
of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
:dte  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
Is  are  accepted  only  after  a  Pnrt- 
titiflc  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
I  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
analysis  entails  no  obligations,  but 
>'  an  intelligent  and  frank  reconi- 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
ilrlve  would  prove  practical  and  help- 
J.  MINGLE  I'  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  Tlie 
>  iirvey  end  analysis  i#  genuine.  Write 
follect.  The  Clinrles  Partlowe  Com- 
Kloor.  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

tnent  to  - 

li.j  rculstion  campaigns — 1,000  to  30,000 
raniiirp  I  — I’tosperity  in  dull  times.  Hudson 
rCl^UllC  >48  Y 

ng  anC  |  f.  Moniaon  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
l.nd  Tribune,  Dcs  Moines,  la.,  Clrculn- 
jipment  ®'’  wire  for  Field  Survey. 

lents  EDITORIAL 

plant.  I  Ufomia  Buaineag  New* 

■  Business  News — Accurate  Information 
'  Industrial  field;  market  articles;  spe- 
Ps;  personal  news.  Space  or  time 
naineert  '  Jdnuarters  in  Ixis  Angeles  with  ex- 
—  ■  -epresentntlves  Snu  Francisco  and 

ks,  covering  state.  Inquiry  Invited 
quipmeni  trade,  industrial  publications, 

.yy  lilor  &  lhil)li»bcr. 

i  <  tor  &  Publisher  Classi- 
has  a  record  as  a  result- 
producer. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Service  Salesman,  experienced,  now 
employed,  to  sell  iindeitaker’s  service  in  Iowa 
ami  elsewhere.  Write  fully  State  territory, 
present  eoniieetions.  A-OOl,  Editor  &  PubllKher. 

Circulation  Manager  -Viruinia  daily,  eireulutif»n 
r».(iOo.  Southerner  preferred.  Give  full  details 
and  salary  eximeted.  Editor  &  PuhllHher. 

Woman  Reporter  able  to  tlo  features  and  pro¬ 
duce  iroo<l  volume  of  copy  for  rennMylv.anIa  Mib 
urban  dailv.  State  all  in-lmling  salary.  A*dC4, 
l>litor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman — Young.  A-1  record  on 
New  York  (Mty  and  out-of-town  dallies,  open 
for  connection.  Idea  man.  Write  copy,  know 
layout  and  typography.  References.  A-647, 
Editor  &  Piihiisher. 

Advertising  Man,  20  years*  experience,  now 
serving  Western  paper  5  years,  desires  iwsitlon 
on  Southern  pajier.  Exceptionally  fine  record. 
.\-040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man.  Now  employed,  desires  cori- 
iiectlon  in  an  n<lvertising  capacity.  Young  man 
with  thoroughly  endorsed  qualiflcatlons  can  get 
results,  and  writes  goo<l  copy.  Prefers  dally  in 
city  of  .'lO.OOO  or  more.  Se<*klng  change  to 
satisfy  ambition  for  advancement.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  conditions.  A-OoT,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man,  experienced  also  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  national  field,  is  open  for  an 
immediate  position  eitiier  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Aildrcss  C.  T^.  Houser.  General 
Pelivery,  Main  Post  Office,  llnsiklyn,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Manager  or  Solicitor  -Several  years 
Mith  New  York  Times.  Subse4|uently  manager 
two  smaller  town  papers.  TJve  wire  and  excep¬ 
tional  record  over  period  of  IH  years.  Salary 
unimportant  if  given  chance  to  share  in  iii- 
creaswl  earnings.  Highest  references  from  men 
prominent  in  nowspajier  circles.  Available  short 
notice.  A-073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Auditor — 8  years  newspaper  and  8  years  public 
accounting  experience  wishes  position  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  A-fi27,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Auditing.  Collecting,  Purchasing — Attention ! 
Publishers:  Is  overhead  eating  up  your  profits? 
Are  collection  losses  too  high?  Is  your  account¬ 
ing  department  working  proiierly?  My  fifteen 
years  experience  in  auditing,  collecting  and 
purchasing  for  circulation,  advertising  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  will  enable  me  to  correct 
these  conditions.  Excellent  record.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  desire  change  for  bigger  opportunity. 
A-OoO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  age  38.  exporlenccd,  with  ideas,  de¬ 
sires  position,  A-07o,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  -18  years  experience  Sf)Uth- 
em  papers.  Record  on  present  paper  $82,000 
increase  this  year  accounted  for  by  Inereased 
revenue  and  reduction  of  maintenance  cost.  Bef- 
erences.  Available  October  1,  1980.  A-t:r»8,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -I  believe,  first,  last  and 
always  that  a  circulation  manager  should  be  a 
sales  manager.  He  must  be  a  getter  of  new 
business. 

Next,  I  believe  a  circulator  should  be  able 
to  remember  that  a  publisher  is  In  business  to 
make  money  and  that  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  spend  Just  as  little  as  possible  and 
get  all  the  resulta  the  law  allows  for  what  you 
do  spend. 

I  believe  In  having  enough  system  and  detail 
to  avoid  waste  and  In  not  having  so  much  that 
it  clutters  up  the  machinery. 

I  know  my  record  is  convincing.  May  I  sub¬ 
mit  It  to  you?  A-062,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Available  now,  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  small  city.  Organize  and  maintain  clr- 
cnlation,  mail,  street  and  dealers,  borne  delivery 
a  specialty.  Box  A-682,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  wlio  has  good  record  of 
achievement,  seeks  position.  Member  I.C.M.A. 
Married.  Available  now.  Reference  A.  No.  1. 
A-651,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — 

Mr.  Publisher — Do  .vou  want  more  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery  Circulation?  Do  you  want  the  “Home 
Delivered'*  to  come  thru  a  trained  carrier 
organization?  If  so,  the  writer  who  has  had 
years  of  experietiee  in  building  Home  Deliv¬ 
ered  Circulation  thru  the  Junior  salesmen  plan 
W’ouhl  be  the  man  you  are  looking  for.  WouM 
prefer  to  locate  in  an  Eastern  city  of  lOb.tttMi 
or  more.  Will  you  favor  me  with  an  Interview? 
A-ti71-  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager  or  Accountant  in  circula¬ 
tion  deparliiient.  iiewspa|»er  or  iHTlodical.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  htith.  Salary  reasonable.  A-(>08, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

City  Circulation  Manager  -Young  mun.  clean 
recortl,  age  .'Wt,  inarrltMl.  several  years  circula¬ 
tion  experience  on  8  dallies.  G«MNi  on  pr«>nm- 
thui,  servlee,  (M»lh>etions.  Now  employed  hut 
desires  change.  A-titWl.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

City  Editor-  Eight  years  with  leading  pa)>er  in 
elty  of  ir>P.0tN>.  Se<*ks  lietter  opportunities. 
Thoroughly  experienced  tm  city  and  telegraph 
desks:  age  88:  inarrletl:  hoImt;  preH(*nt  pay  $70 
a  week,  .\ddres8  A-070,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Editorial — Somewhere  in  a  city  between  Pi. 000 
and  .TI.OOO  Is  n  paper  looking  for  a  first  elass 
metrojsditan  desk  man  who  can  produce  results 
in  any  editorial  capacity.  Eighteen  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Reason  for  change,  want  to  rear  my 
family  In  a  smaller  community,  .\vailable  Oct.  4. 
.A-002.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Newspaperman  of  proven  ability 
seeks  connection  with  pre^ressive  daily.  Capa¬ 
ble  reporter  or  desk  man.  UnlverBlty.  Married. 
,^-6.74.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Executive  with  background  of  unusual  achieve¬ 
ments  wants  opimrtiinlty  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  ns  manager  and  publisher.  lias  held 
I>ositions  as  general  manager,  business  manager, 
advertising  director.  Knows  every  phase  of 
newspaper  work.  In  last  position  as  business 
manager  and  general  manager  twelve  years. 
Tiime<l  daily  property  from  a  big  loser  to  a 
splendid  payer  in  less  than  year  and  caused 
tlie  property  n  saving  of  nearly  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  less  than  ten  years.  Ueconl  elean  and 
outstanding.  Highest  references,  .\-dd7.  Editor 
A  I’ublisher. 

Manager  of  newspaper  photo  and  engraving 
plant  wishes  immediate  connection.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Mwlerate  salary  to  start  with  bonus  or 
commission  if  circumstances  W’nrrant.  Best  of 
references.  Experienced  practical  workman  as 
well  as  capable  sates  and  office  executive.  Can 
install  complete  new  plant  or  reorganize  an  old 
one.  Correspondence  confidential.  Address  Im¬ 
mediately  Box  A-629.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Manager,  successful — 20  years*  experience,  eco¬ 
nomical  operator;  know  how  to  manage  a  news¬ 
paper  for  profit.  More  Interested  in  doing  a 
go^  Job  than  the  present  salary.  Will  take 
salary  and  commission  on  results,  putting  hack 
commission  into  paper  if  dcsirrsL  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Age  42.  Not  a  drifter.  Post  Office 
Box  Oiri,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Newspaper  Executive-  -Has  faculty  for  building 
lip  broken  down  new’spnpers.  Initial  experience 
with  New  York  Times  for  several  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  positions  as  PnhliHher  of  two  small 
town  papers,  that  he  took  out  of  bankruptcy 
and  put  on  their  feet  within  less  than  two 
years.  Has  thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper 
lunkliig,  with  actual  experience  In  all  depart¬ 
ments,  nnd  n  background  of  advertising  over  a 
periiHl  of  eighteen  years.  Salary  of  no  Imp^irt- 
ance  if  given  a  cliance  to  share  In  profits  or  in¬ 
creased  earnings.  Widely  known  as  live  wire, 
with  highest  references  from  men  prominent  in 
newspaper  cinies.  East  preferred,  available 
short  notice.  A-fi72.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  experienced  with  successful  rec¬ 
ord  under  hard  condlthms,  seeks  connection  as 
Business,  Advertising  or  Circulation  Manager. 
Conscientious  worker;  economical:  original  pro¬ 
motional  plans:  undertsands  ABC  requirements; 
solicited  largest  agencies:  A-1  references.  Might 
invest  in  small  dally.  A-fi7.7.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man.  traincsi.  practical  who  has  come 
up  from  the  case,  employed,  no  trouble,  desires 
to  make  change  which  i>ermlts  advancement. 
Capable  ns  manager,  assistant  manager  or  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  No  floater,  12  years  present 
Job.  Prefer  Eastern  or  middle  west  paper, 
20,fi00  to  40.000  circulation,  or  smaller  pai»e. 
if  real  ofiportunity  exists.  Will  bear  ciosest 
investigation  as  to  ability.  Integrity  and  stand¬ 
ing  ns  a  citizen.  88  years  of  age.  married.  Ps- 
pecially  interested  In  making  connection  wiiere 
financial  interest  with  services  can  be  acquired 
after  thorough  teat  is  made.  Address  A-007, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Reporter,  experienced,  desires  connection  with 
editorial  department  of  medinm-sized  daily  In 
the  middle  west  or  south.  T’niverslty  graduate; 
competent  printer.  At  present  employed  ns 
printing  instructor.  A-070,  Fklltor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 

Duplex  TubuUr-Sixteen  pages,  coniplefe  with 
full  automatic  press  drive  and  all  stereotype 
equipment.  Later  type  press  in  perfect  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Roy  C.  Go^slwin,  fJeneva. 
N.  y. 

Goss  StraightUne-Twenty-eight  pages,  complete 
with  press  drive  and  all  stereotype  equipment. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  press.  It  prints  4,  fl. 
8.  10,  12,  14,  1«.  20,  24  end  28  pages.  It  is 
in  perfect  mechanical  condition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Roy  C.  Gootlwln,  (Jeneva,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 

Magnetic  Baseball  Score  Board:  made  by  Mag 
netic  Player  CoriKiratlon,  Bedford,  Mass.  Will 
sacrifice  owing  to  sale  of  newspaper.  Address 
A-(»49,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Presses.  all  sizes,  Chandler-Price.  Millers, 
paper  i  utters,  cabinets,  composing  room  sup¬ 
plies.  Collin,  848  West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 

Photoengraving  eiiuipment  for  sale,  ('omplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  4S(» 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 

World  Series  Score  Board — Electric;  shows  all 
plays,  who  is  *‘up,**  runner  on  base  line  or 
being  caught  “off”  or  stealing  base,  etc.,  loca¬ 
tion  of  ball,  by  electric  lights;  shows  full  box 
score;  one  man  operates  mistake-proof  switches: 
very  complete,  with  all  cards,  etc.  Will  wil 
at  low'  price.  We  have  two  boards  due  to 
merger.  Photographs  for  those  Interested. 
Palladium  Publishing  Corp.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — 2lH-inch  cut  off.  stereotyi>e  casting 
box.  Sc<itt  preferred.  A-6d0,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 

A  Collector  ie  In  the  market  for  jonrnallstlc 
antiques  ench  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Ix>ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Tht.i  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  acceptetl).  B-746,  Editor  A 
Tublisber, 


Newspaper  File 

New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  18(15:  April  16.  21.  22,  211. 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclualvei,  30;  31.  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  ontorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  PabllBber. 

Personal 

Personal — Wanted  to  know  whereabouts  of 
M.  H.  Aherns,  fcirincrly  conncctcil  wltli  a  Ni-w 
•Terscy  newspaper.  .Address  T.  E.  Fitzgerald. 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  through 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  You  may 
write  us  in  the  fullest  confidence. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Basiaesa  Eatabliahed  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ava.  Now  York 


r>8 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


IF  you  are  not  feeling  hanny  over  the 
sort  of  newspai)ering  that  has  been 
going  on  in  recent  weeks  it  is  l)ecause 
of  blindness  or  a  cynic’s  blues.  1  call 
attention  to  the  wonderful  covering  of 
the  Argentina  revolutionary  uprising, 
with  the  censor  neatly  outwitted  by  cor- 
resixuidents  using  a  5,000-niile  wireless 
telephone  connection:  excellent  enter¬ 
prise  in  covering  the  Andree  story ; 
corking  word-pictures  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  elements  in  Santtj  I)o- 
niingo,  with  rapid  photograph  service ; 
the  political  bombshell  explodetl  by 
-Major  Maurice  Campbell,  former  pro¬ 
hibition  administrator  of  New  York,  in 
his  syndicated  serial ;  the  ex|K)sition  of 
Cincinnati’s  system  of  stabilizing  em¬ 
ployment  rather  than  attempting  to  feed 
and  lodge  out-of-works  as  if  worthless 
paupers ;  excellent  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  thrilling  Coste  flight  and  able 
coverage  of  the  earthquake  in  Italy. 
Stories  concerning  the  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacteria  in  chemistry,  written  at 
the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society,  were  as  gripping 
as  drama  and  another  brilliant  story, 
published  during  the  week,  came  from 
l>>ndon  and  detailed  a  new  atomic 
theory  to  explain  the  mystery  of  mat¬ 
ter,  brought  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  .Advancement 
of  Science.  The  progress  of  divers 
attempting  to  salvage  $5,000,000  bullion 
treasure  irtim  a  ship  lying  400  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ocean  was  re- 
|K)rted  in  stuff  more  exciting  than  the 
average  movie.  We  who  read  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  press  are  privileged  to  know 
to  what  extent  this  is  an  age  of  won¬ 
der  and  also  human  terror.  This  is 
life! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TOD.AY  an  old  friend,  usually  sens¬ 
ible,  nettled  me  by  saying :  “\\  by  is 
lu)iTOK  &  FuBLiSHt:R  SO  Complacent 
over  the  fact  that  newspai)ers  seem  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  exploit  tur¬ 
moil  and  strife  and  cultivate  unrest  and 
fear  among  the  people?  First  pages  are 
just  a  long  record  of  the  day’s  near  and 
far  calamities  and  this  uncertainty  is 
unsettling  business.  Newspaper  men 
seem  not  to  understand  that  the  press  is 
supported  by  business  and  owes  loyalty 
and  service  to  its  advertisers.  If  con¬ 
structive  news  were  to  replace  all  this 
destructive  stuff  about  graft  in  public 
office,  judges  impeached,  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes,  sudden  death,  crime  and  vice, 
political  skullduggery  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  I  think  there  would  l>e  some  chance 
of  a  business  recovery  in  this  country. 
I’d  like  to  see  calm  and  decent  first 
jiages,  at  least  for  a  month.” 

Well,  what  can  one  offer  that  type  of 
mind  ?  I  pass ! 

*  * 

FIRST  PAGE  CHKER 
By  D.  H.  Talmadge 
T  has  alwa3’S  seemed  to  me,  a  news¬ 
paper  being  more  or  less  of  a  human 
institution,  that  it  should  Ix-ar  a  cheer¬ 
ful  countenance.  cheerful  countenance 
goes  further  and  fares  better  than  a 

countenance  that  is  -  (Pick  your 

own  adjective.) 

Ret  Penhallow  came  into  my  office  the 
other  day  and  unbosomed  himself  some¬ 
what  on  this  point.  Ret  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  all  his  life,  and  doesn’t 
talk  much  but  newsiiaper  when  he  talks, 
and  I  suspect  he  sleeps  newspaper  when 
he  sleeps. 

He  had  a  copy  of  our  morning  paper 
in  his  hand — a  staid,  conservative  sheet 
that  has  no  patience  with  tabloid  meth¬ 
ods  of  choosing  and  displaying  news. 
He  was  laughing. 

“Been  looking  over  the  headlines  on 
the  way  down.”  he  said.  “.All  cheered 
up.”  He  adjusted  his  glasses  and  read; 


“Ix*guia  in  own  prison.  (Three  lines 
of  72-point.) 

“Thousands  in  flight  as  Red  army  at¬ 
tacks.  (Three  lines  of  .V>-iM)int.) 

“Second  flier  falls  to  death  as  40,0(K) 
lfx)k  on  in  horror.  (Three  lines  of  Mi- 
IK)int  Italic,  2-colunin.) 

“Payne  blasts  self  to  death  in  county 
jail.  (Three  lines  of  36-point.) 

“Rum  runners’  shots  kill  deputy  sheriff 
as  gun  fight  is  waged.  (Three  lines  of  36- 
point  Italic,  2-column.) 

“Slayer  eludes  posses.  (Three  lines 
of  72-point.) 

“Fiendish  slaying  remains  mystery. 
(Two  lines  of  36-point.) 

“Woman  tells  why  she  slew  husband. 
(Two  lines  of  36-point.) 

“New  clues  found  in  Conlon  murder. 
(Two  lines  of  36-point.) 

“Seven  hurt  badly  as  auto  plunges. 

“Auto  thieves  are  quickly  arrested. 

“Bandit  proves  to  be  business  man. 

“War  hero  tells  of  liquor  bribes. 

“Northcott  says  he  took  poison. 

“These  stories  take  up  pretty  much  the 
whole  page,  and  I  reckon  the  makeup 
was  intentional.”  He  becomes  suddenly 
grave.  “The  datelines  indicate  a  scope 
that  is  world  wide.  Do  you  reckon  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  first  page  use  than  those 
things  happened  in  the  world  yesterday? 
I’m  not  finding  any  fault  with  them  as 
news,  but  for  some  reason  I  don’t  like 
’em  out  in  front,  like  a  man  spitting 
tobacco  juice  in  a  wind.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  brilliantly,  “what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Just  talk,”  drawled  Ret. 

♦  *  * 

HF.  news  editor  of  a  western  news¬ 
paper  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  woman,  annlving  for  a  nosition  on  the 
eilitorial  staff,  in  the  following  terms, 
accurately  renrodticed  herewith ; 

“I  have  took  3Vj  yrs.  of  work  at 

the  I’niversity  of - school 

of  journalism,  and  feel  I  know  some¬ 
thing  a1>out  writing.  Please  advice  me 
about  what  vou  pay.  and  when  is  the 
finial  dead  line  for  your  paper.  Also 
should  I  fone  you  should  circumstances 
warrent.  I  would  take  the  place  of  mv 
hushand  who  will  not  be  in  town  much 
this  wntr.  As  you  know,  he  always 
p'ive  you  good  service,  and  I  could  get 
the  news  while  it  was  fresh,  the  same 
as  him.” 

*  *  * 

T  KNOW  that  this  letter  is  authentic. 
^  but  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  this  “dere  mable”  ac- 
tuallv  spent  3V^  years  in  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism  with  such 
a  doleful  result.  It  seems  incredible 
and  there  is  no  disposition  here  to  throw 
her  letter  to  the  breeze  as  a  slam  against 
college  training  for  journalists.  My  ex¬ 
periences  with  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism  have  been  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory.  Her  letter  implies  that  the 
author  spent  l.^V^  vears  as  a  student  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the 
state  college.  I  do  not  lielieve  it.  One. 
naturallv  deficient,  might  always  spell 
“warrant”  with  an  "e.”  but  it  is  too 
much  that  to  poor  spelling,  anyone  with 
such  experience  could  add  such  execrable 
construction,  not  to  mention  bad  taste. 
Journalism  courses  are  usually  two  full 
years.  The  fraction  which  “dere 
mable”  offers  is  a  suggestion  that  her 
instructors  did  their  duty,  at  least  six 
months  before  commencement. 

*  *  * 

IN  referring  to  A.  B.  Macdonald,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  reporter  who  went 
to  .Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  with  Editor  Gene 
Howe  of  that  town  ingeniously  trapped 
T,awver  Pavne  as  the  fiendish  murderer 
of  his  wife.  T  was  led  into  an  error 
through  a  pliotograiih,  stating  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  a  “young”  man.  .A  bust 


picture  I  saw  of  him  depicted  an  open- 
eyed  fellow,  perhaps  20  years  my  junior, 
and  so  1  called  him  “young.”  Robert 
W.  Reed,  news  editor  of  the  Star,  this 
week  kindly  set  me  straight  on  this  phase 
of  the  story  and  his  correction  makes 
our  estimate  of  Mr.  Macdonald  infinitely 
more  wonderful.  Here  is  Mr.  Reed’s 
letter : 

“Because  it  may  be  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  those  members  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession  who  lament  that  it  is 
a  ‘young  man’s  game,’  1  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  slight  error,  and  perhaps  a 
natural  one,  which  you  made  in  your  in¬ 
troduction.  A’ou  referred  to  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald  as  a  ‘young  Kansas  City  reporter.’ 
In  age  and  wealth  of  exi)erience,  that  is 
incorrect,  but  in  spirit  it  is  true.  ‘Mac’ 
is  a  great  reporter — and  he  has  been  one 
for  about  40  years.  He  is  verging  on 
60  now,  if  he  is  not  already  passed  it, 
but  he  retains  a  vigorous  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  that  is  in  great  contrast  to  those 
reporters  who  are  inclined  to  cynicism  and 
are  content  to  write  good  stories  about 
things  seen  only  on  the  surface.  ‘Mac’ 
is  a  young  reporter  when  it  comes  to 
putting  eagerness,  energy  and  careful 
thought  into  each  assignment  he  re¬ 
ceives.  And  he  takes  as  much  pleasure 
in  seeing  each  new  story  in  print  as  a 
cub  reporter  gets  out  of  seeing  his  first 
‘top  head’  effort. 

♦  *  • 

641VTOST  of  Macdonald’s  newspaper 
work  has  been  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  but  he  also  has  been  on  the 
staffs  of  other  newspapers  and  for  a  time 
with  the  Curtis  publications.  When 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  died,  ‘Mac’  was 
chosen  to  write  the  story  of  the  life 
of  the  founder  of  the  Star,  and  it  is  a 
book  well  worth  reading  by  any  news¬ 
paper  man. 

“Before  taking  the  Payne  case  assign¬ 
ment,  Macdonald  had  spent  several 
months  in  carrying  on  a  fight  for  the 
Star  to  put  out  of  business  a  notorious 
goat  gland  quack,  ‘Dr.’  John  R.  Brinkley 
of  Milford,  Kan.  In  this  expose,  as  in 
the  Payne  case,  he  dug  up  such  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  that  the  state  was 
forced  to  bring  action  against  Brinkley, 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  appeared  amply 
fortified  with  political  connections  to 
safeguard  his  practice  of  preying  uiion  a 
suffering  public. 

“In  fact,  the  Star  has  had  so  many 
requests  recently  from  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  asking  that  Mac¬ 
donald  be  sent  to  solve  this  mystery  or 
expose  that  fraud  that  it  could  keep  him 
at  work  on  such  stories  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  ‘Mac’  also  is  a  master  of 
writing  the  human  interest  feature  that 
touches  life  at  more  pleasant  spots  and 
so  the  Star  makes  use  of  his  fine,  wide 
experience  in  varied  ways. 

“In  your  comment  you  say:  ‘The  case 
refreshes  faith  in  the  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  pride  in  the  reportorial  art.’ 
Let  the  tribute  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
has  reached  that  time  of  journalistic  life 
when  many  are  pushed  off  into  corners 
reading  exchanges  and  getting  up  ‘fifty 
vears  ago’  items,  but  who  offers  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  reporters,  old  and  young.  If 
Macdonald’s  career  as  a  reporter  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  age  is  not  a 
barrier  to  great  service,  if  energy  and 
enthusiasm  are  not  permitted  to  droop 
and  wither.” 

♦  ♦  * 


A  CERT.AIN  rich  man  of  an  Eastern 
^  city.  1  happen  to  know,  is  regularly 
paying  blackmail  to  a  scamp,  a  former 
newspaper  man.  The  badgered  indi¬ 
vidual  was  in  a  scandal  a  few  years  ago, 
victimized  by  a  cheap  woman,  and  the 
blackmailer  spends  his  time  devising 
means  of  stirring  up  plausible  references 
to  that  old  unpleasantness.  He  is  for¬ 
ever  just  about  to  publish  a  piece  in 
some  Sunday  newspaper  or  detective 
magazine,  reviving  old  crimes  and  scan¬ 
dals,  and  sends  through  the  mails  to  the 
rich  man  carbons  of  his  manuscript  W 
“correction.”  A  sizable  check,  through  a 
third  party,  invariably  suffices  to  induce 
the_  blackmailer  to  withhold  the  manu¬ 
script,  but  when  the  monev  runs  out  he 
can  be  depemled  on  to  revive  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  scared  victim  has  paid  freely 
rather  than  proceed  against  the  impudent 
rascal  and  t.ike  on  the  nose  the  inevitable 


disgraceful  publicity.  This  wretAil 
game  has  been  going  on  for  year*,  ^ 
blackmailer  has  lived  on  the  prorf«Z 
A  friend  of  the  victim  told  me  theoS 
night  that  the  bluff  might  some  da*  ^ 
called.  The  rich  man  is  getting  tirei  j 
hope  this  happens.  The  blackmail^  niB 
has  lived  down  the  scandal  and  I  thiA 
his  friends  would  be  proud  of  hi*  pl^ 
in  throwing  a  badger  into  Sing  Sb 
where  he  so  rightly  belongs.  The  M. 
low  has  never  had  any  standing  in  jo». 
nalism — just  one  of  the  tattered  btaJ 
that  stand  on  the  sidelines  a  rrinogd 
racketeer  at  heart. 

*  ♦  * 

IJ^HEN  this  incident  was  revealed  to 
me  I  wondered  how  many  people,  not 
to  mention  corporations,  particiflijfc 
public  service  companie.s,  are  pa«U 
blackmail  to  sly  weasels  who  pretend  to* 
have  access  to  public  prints.  Noth* 
would  surprise  me.  Underneath  the  3 
and  beneficent  system  of  publicity  whj 
we  serve  there  is  a  jungle.  Most  of  hi 
realize  it  is  there,  but  few  would  cat 
or  dare  to  explore  it.  It  seems  an 
touchable  thing.  Not  often,  perhapj,irt 
the  practices  as  raw  as  in  the  inst^ 
which  I  have  outlined,  but  the  “sl3i> 
down”  to  avert  threatened  exposure  o( 
personal  shame  or  illegal  busineii  or 
professional  practices  must  be  very  co» 
mon  in  this  out-of-hand  age.  Black^l 
symptoms  often  are  revealed  in  the  nein ' 
of  the  day  and  there  are  no  end  of  liltl^' 
snide  publications  w'hich  have  no  visili 
means  of  support.  Occasionally,  I  mat 
someone  in  business,  professional  or  po¬ 
litical  life  who,  at  the  slightest  proroqp 
tion,  will  wax  wroth  and  foam  over  in¬ 
justices  of  “the  press”  and  before  lfl0| 
will  lie  telling  me  in  confidence  of  soot 
weird  experience  with  a  person  whs  ft 
the  relator  typifies  our  craft,  yet  hr  ym 
or  me  would  instantly  be  recognized  at  *  I 
worthless  bum.  The.se  are  simple  eti- 1 
dences  of  tFe  activities  of  the  unto- 1 
ground  workers  and  I  suppose  every  I 
working  newspaper  man  encounters  tlm  I 

*  *  «  J 


no  niwa 
seetdM 


TT  has  seemed  to  me  for  25  years  thl 
■*-  there  ought  to  be  some  proviswi  itl 
the  criminal  law  system  for  the  protl^  J 
tion  of  the  victim  of  the  blaclonall^ 
Ordinarily  I  woukl  be  last  to  approve otj 
secret  legal  proceedings,  but  in  the  cut 
of  extortion  on  pain  of  publicity  the  very 
instruments  which  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  society  become  the  ready  tools  widi 
which  the  blackmailer  effects  his  crii 
The  rich  man  I  have  cited  would  hive 
infinitely  more  to  lose  by  a  prosi 
than  would  the  ignominious  shake 
skate  that  has  been  plaguing  him. 
blackmailer  is  shameless,  his  life  a  wr«l^' 
and  a  prison  sentence  to  him  would  peo^— 
ably  be  accepted  with  a  shrug  or  smak-l 
The  badgered  man  has  large  affiitftj 
thousands  of  employes,  a  sensithre  fi 
ily  and  many  responsibilities.  He  in¬ 
dulged  a  moment  of  weakness,  years  iK, 
ami  has  paid  for  it  as  few  men  pay  for 
their  faults.  It  unquestionably 
a  day  of  terror  for  him  to  be  cnmpJrf 
to  pass  through  the  publicity  maddn^ 
which  new'spaper  men  have  set  up  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  welfare  of^ 
a  democratic  government,  even  thottfH 
he  were  in  the  heroic  role  of  a  charade^ 
fill  man  seeing  justice  meted  out  to 
villain.  If  there  is  any  justification 
secrecy  in  a  court  of  law  it  should,  obi^ 
ously,  be  in  behalf  of  those  who  couri 
ously  proceed  against  blackmailer* 
extortionists,  dirtiest  of  all  the  nio^B 
crew  of  evil  spirits  that  confront  of 
criminal  bench. 


T  DO  not,  for  an  instant,  overlook 
fact  that  there  are  criminal  indivii 
and  corporations  that  are  only  too  ri 
to  yell  “blackmail”  when  any  nc''-''P^_ 
man  shows  a  disposition  to  probe  tiM 
affairs  and  tell  the  public  of  thdr 
sitions.  It  is  an  old-established  refi 
Any  legal  secrecy  that  might  be  ar 
to  cover  the  crime  of  blackmail  woul 
possible,  be  seized  upon  and  usri  to 
advantage  of  those  who  fear  their  c~ 
will  be  found  out  and  published, 
honorable  investigators  and  news  w' 
need  not  tremble.  Genuine  virtue  in 
work  is  not  often  successfully 
cuted  in  the  courts. 


